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Washington  reporting 
that  excels  in 


reader  interest 


•  All  Washington  newsmen  have  equal  opportunity  ^ 

to  get  the  news  that  readers  want.  The  Chicago  Tribune’s 
Washington  reporters  excel  because 
they  are  determined  to  get  the 

kind  of  news  that  is  hard  to  get.  wHHPHI 

Noted  for  their  aggressive,  off-the- 
beaten-path  performance,  they  consistently  W 

turn  up  exclusives  that  attract  and  hold 

extra  readership.  ylH 

They  are  men  of  character  and 
experience  who  cannot  be  bought,  bullied 
or  fooled.  They  are  backed  by  a  ^ 

newspaper  which  has  no  tie-ups  with  » 

finance,  politics  or  society.  They  are  free 

to  get  the  facts  in  the  public  interest —  waRerTmiian 

CHM,  Waahinglon  nawi 

and  the  Tribune  prints  them. 

Readers  appreciate  that  the  Tribune  keeps  them  better 
informed  of  every  significant  trend  and  development  in 
Washington.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  every  day  of  the 
week,  the  Tribune  sells  hundreds  of  thousands  more  copies  than 
other  Chicago  newspapers  sell. 


Chicago  Tribune 

TNI  WORLD’S  ORIATIST  NIWSPAPIR 

Mrwory  overage  nef  paid  total  circulation: 
OoNy,  Over  950,000— Sunday,  Over  1,650,000 


fVtLiSHKRS:  Your  readers  will  appreciate  the  more  searching  coverage 
a/  Washington  news  which  you  can  give  them  thru  the  specialized,  unduplicated  wire 
report  of  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service.  Write,  wire  or  phone  Ray  Mason, 
nanager,  today  for  quotation  of  cost  of  the  full  CTPS  leased  wire  report. 

2J0  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17  and  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 


Arthuf  Saara  Hanninf 
Canaspandant  amantas 


AltKoogh  Wisconsin  Is  "America's  Dalryland"  and  Is  known  as  a  leading  agricultural  state,  It 
has  1.007,000  men  and  women  employed  In  non-agricultural  work  as  of  December,  1948.  This 
represents  an  Increase  In  employment  of  11,400  over  the  same  month  In  1947 

In  Wisconsin,  industrial  production  workers  alone  received  a  total  of  $20,01  1 ,000  per  week, 
with  an  average  paycheck  of  $58.15.  That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  $4,498  effective  buy¬ 
ing  Income  In  Wisconsin — $189  higher  than  the  national  average. 

Wisconsin  ranks  twelfth  In  the  nation  In  Importance  as  a  market — 
but  It  ranks  first  In  stability  because  of  Its  most  evenly  balanced 
employment  among  manufacturing,  distribution  and  agriculture. 
Ups  and  downs  are  less  severe,  making  it  the  kind  of  market  worth 
"going  after." 

And  when  you  "go  after"  sales  In  Wisconsin,  consider  this  unusual 
9VIL  ■  newspaper  situation.  The  evening  field  Is  divided  among  37  dallies, 

but  there's  only  ONE  big  morning  newspaper — the  Milwaukee 


MlLWAUKftlE  SEXTllVEL 

The  Newspaper  Wisconsin  Grew  Up  With 

A  HIARST  NEWSPAPER— MpresMted  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  A  SCHMIH,  INC. 
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On  some  peo[)le,  the  travel  Inisiness  ean’t  make  a  cent — l)ut 
most  ot  ns  fiiul  time  to  get  out  and  see  the  world.  Yet 
millions  of  travel  and  vacation  fans  who  rale  the  top  of  the 
prosp(>et  list  for  some  resorts  might  just  as  well  he  chained 
to  the  old  rockin'  chair  as  far  as  other  resorts  are  concerned. 

For  example:  From  only  10  of  the  lo  states  come  {>6%  of  all 
the  L.S.  citizens  who  motor  to  Canada.  Onl\  six  of  the  10  send 
Cuha  nearly  two-thirds  of  hers.  And  66%  of  the  tourists 
who  drive  to  fabulous  California  come  from  a  mere  10  states, 
all  but  one  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Nothing  strange  about  it  really.  Travel  is  like  every 
other  business:  its  best  markets  are  created  by  favoring 
conditions,  whether  distance,  time  or  people’s  tastes,  whims 
or  pocketbooks.  Chances  are  your  product’s  markets  vary 
just  as  strikingly. 

But  in  any  market  or  markets  you  pick,  the  daily  newspaper  gets 
your  story  to  all  your  prospects.  And  it  enables  you  to  tailor 
your  promotion  to  potential — gives  you  full  advantage  of  the 
all-imp»jrtant  and  timely  fact  that 


All  Business  Is  Local 


^  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  is  in  business  to  help  you 

make  your  advertising  more  productive.  Coll  or  write  us  at  370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17;  360  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1 
or  240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4.  Or  ask  for  your  copy  of  the  newly  revissd  booklet,  "Services  Available  to  Ad  -ertisirs  ' 

Sponsored  by  The  Boltimore  Sun  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising. 
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Globe-Democrat  284,672;  2nil  Paper  271,622;  Srd  Paper  177,955  (ABC  Audit  Report  9-30-48) 
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in  tAe  Canton,  Oho.  market 

.•449MIUIOM'<HUHK 
of  Northeastern  Ohio 


SUCCESSFUL  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 

^ J 

00  0«  J^00 


1.  CANTON  IS  BUSY,  heavily  populated;  an  industrial 
center  laden  with  smoke,  soot,  grime  .  .  .  and  one  of  Ohio's 
hardest  water  conditions  (28  grain).  No  wonder  it’s  easy 
to  sell  detergents  and  cleansers  here. 

2.  PAYROLLS  ARE  STABILIZED  by  over  200  diversified 
industries,  with  eight  of  the  world’s  largest  among  them  .  .  . 
yet  Canton  is  shopping  center  for  Ohio’s  most  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  farm  area. 

3.  A  ONE  NEWSPAPER  MARKET,  The  Canton  Repository 
daily  and  Sunday  influences  the  buying  habits  of  94,000 
families  in  the  trading  area.  Check  with  Story,  Brooks  and 
Finley;  move  in  for  the  year  ’round  clean-up. 

*SaIes  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1948. 
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The  ideal  of  The  New  York  "^imes  post-war  building  expansion  for  its 
editorial  writers  has  been  to  provide  each  with  a  quiet  office  only  a  few  steps 
from  a  well-stocked  library. 


The  library  is  the  hub  of  the  editorial  floor.  It  contains  some  24,000 
volumes,  3,500  pamphlets. 


But  The  Times  editorial  page  is  the  product  of  no  ivory  tower.  The  six 
full-time  editorial  writers — all  specialists  in  various  fields — spend  much  of 
their  time  gathering  first-hand  material  outside  their  offices. 


The  editorial  page  is  the  product,  too.  of  the  specialized  training  and 
experience  of  the  whole  Times  organization.  Last  year,  for  example,  more 
than  70  staff  members  in  different  departments  contributed  editorials  on 
subjects  in  their  particular  fields. 


Drawing  from  these  varied  sources,  The  New  York  Times  editorial  page 
seeks  to  make  clear  for  readers  who  think  for  themselves  the  meaning  of 
"all  the  news  that's  fit  to  print.” 


^cixk 


"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVEBY  SATUBDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


E&P  Panel  Suggests  Studies 
For  Press  Self-Improvement 


agreeing  that  it  does  not  constitute  itself  as  a  kind 
of  “grand  jury  to  pass  on  the  performance  and 
morals  of  any  other  newspapers  in  the  country,”  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Panel  on  the  Press,  comprised  of 
newspapermen  and  laymen,  or  educators,  approved  ten- 
fnttve  proposals  for  a  “joint  appraisal  of  the  self-im¬ 
provement  possibilities  of  American  newspapers 
through  studies  of  specific  problems.” _ 

Meeting  at  the  Waldorf-As- 
torta  Hotel  in  New  York, 

March  18.  the  group  under  the 
ipooeorship  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisbir  envisaged  studies  that 
would  appraise  in  a  concrete 
way  the  problems  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  American  newspapers 
by  an  agency  which  would  re¬ 
flect  ^th  the  viewpoint  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  newspapers 
themselves  and  the  experience 
of  people  who  are  readers  and 
critics,  students  of  newspapers, 
on  the  other  hand. 

The  studies  would  be  of  value 
to  newspapermen  in  producing 
better  newspapers,  and  to  the 
public  in  better  understanding 
of  its  newspapers.  They  would 
be  conducted  by  an  independent 
body,  financed  by  foundation 
funds,  but  conceived  and  super- 


•  How  is  newspaper  policy 
formed. 

•  Analysis  of  regional  dis¬ 
tribution  and  use  of  foreign 
news. 

•  Policies  on  retractions  and 
corrections. 

•  Coverage  of  news  of  min¬ 
ority  groups. 

•  Analysis  of  the  pressures 
and  skills  applied  against  news¬ 
papers  both  to  obtain  publica¬ 
tion  and  suppress  it. 

•  Analysis  of  editorial  pages 
with  an  eye  to  better  perform¬ 
ance  with  present  personnel. 

•  How  interpretative  mate¬ 
rial  can  be  used  effectively 
without  loss  of  objectivity. 

•  Coverage  of  foreign  policy 
in  terms  of  “conflict." 

This  panel  was  an  outgrowth 


panel  were  former  members  of 
the  Commission. 

Following  a  discussion  among 
the  Panel  members  of  newspa¬ 
per  performance  in  various 
fields,  Philip  Graham,  publisher 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C. )  Post, 
struck  the  keynote  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  with  this  statement: 

“I  think  one  problem  with  the 
Hutchins’  Commission  Report 
and  with  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  the  press  is  a  generaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  press.  While  there 
is  a  distressing  amount  of  uni¬ 
formity  among  newspapers,  there 
are  also  wide  differences.  It 
seems  to  me  that  an  inquiry 
commission  or  an  auditing  com¬ 
mission  or  an  appraisal  agency 
could  do  very  little  by  talking 
in  the  large.  I  think  some  of 
the  misunderstanding  or  feelings 
about  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  that  it  conceived  of 
its  functions  as  laying  out  a 
broad  survey  which,  in  many  re¬ 
spects.  was  not  based  on  case 
studies,  research,  etc. 

"When  it  comes  to  the  func¬ 
tion  of  an  agency  for  appraisal, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  could  be 
of  some  use  to  those  of  us  in  the 
press  if  it  would  further  the 


E&P  Panel 

Erwin  Canham.  editor  oi  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  arid 
president  of  the-  American 
Society  oi  Newspaper  Editors. 

Barry  Bingham,  president 
and  editor  oi  the  Louisville 
Courier-Ioumal. 

Gideon  Seymour,  executive 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Stor  and  Tribune. 

Philip  Graham,  president 
and  publisher  oi  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

Turner  Catledge,  assistant 
managing  editor  oi  the  New 
York  Times. 

William  E.  Hocking,  Profes¬ 
sor  oi  Philosophy,  Emeritus, 
Harvard  University. 

Reinhold  Niebuhr.  Professor 
oi  Ethics  ond  Philosophy  oi 
Religion,  Union  Theologicol 
Seminary. 

George  N.  Shuster.  Presi¬ 
dent,  Hunter  College. 

Kurt  Riezler.  Professor  oi 
Philosophy.  New  School  for 
Social  Research. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of 
F.ditor  &  Publisher. 


Erwin  D.  Canham 


Robert  U.  Brown 


Dr.  George  N.  Shuster 


Gideon  Seymour 


Professor  Hocking 

vised  by  an  advisory  group  of 
newspapermen. 

No  formal  action  was  taken  by 
the  group.  It  was  revealed  a 
similar  proposal  may  come  be¬ 
fore  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  at  its  April 
meeting.  It  was  believed  that 
foundation  funds  would  be 
available  for  such  studies  if 
sponsorship  by  newspapermen 
was  a.s3ured. 

Some  of  the  projects  outlined 
by  the  Panel  as  possibilities  for 
study  were: 

•  Allocation  of  news  content 
national,  local,  entertainment, 
in  various  fields — international, 
etc. 


of  an  exchange  of  views  be¬ 
tween  Editor  &  Publisher  and 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  concerning  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press  for  an  in¬ 
dependent  critical  agency  of  the 
press.  Editor  &  Publisher  ob¬ 
served  that  much  of  the  news¬ 
paper  criticism  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  its  report  was  directed 
at  the  lack  of  experienced  news¬ 
papermen  on  that  body.  E&P 
proposed  that  newspapermen 
and  laymen  be  brought  together 
to  discuss  the  idea.  Mr.  Hutchins 
was  ill  and  could  not  attend  the 
meeting.  The  educators  on  the 


helpful  pressures  upon  us  which 
are  the  pressures  of  an  enlight¬ 
ened  and  literate  public,  under¬ 
standing  the  obligations,  goals, 
aspirations  and  hopes  of  the  de¬ 
cent  newspaper  press  in  a  free 
society. 

“There  are  all  sorts  of  prob¬ 
lems,  if  we  could  narrow  them 
down  and  put  scholars  to  work 
on  them  and  let  them  come  up 
with  limited  judgments  rather 
than  sweeping  statements,  often 
a  priori  judgments,  rather  than 
research  judgments  that  might 
help  us. 

“Can  we  practically  do  any¬ 
thing  in  a  large,  philosophical, 
speculative  sense,  or  couldn't  we 


better  advance  by  tpring  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  some  limited  case 
studies  which  would  be  as  par¬ 
ticularized.  as  scientific,  as  full 
of  objective  terms  of  references 
and  as  unfull  of  arguable  sub¬ 
jective  values  as  possible?” 

The  study  idea  was  developed 
from  that  in  further  discussion. 
There  was  agreement  in  the 
group  on  the  basic  right  of  all 
kinds  of  newspapers  to  exist. 
There  was  no  consideration  of 
any  forcible  discipline  against 
certain  newspapers.  It  was  the 
desire,  as  Turner  Catledge  of 
the  New  York  Times  expressed 
it,  “to  create  a  general  pressure 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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Text  of  Discussion  by  E  &  P  Panel  on  the  Press 


(Port  of  the  transcript.) 

Chairman  Brown:  I  would 
like  to  start  the  discussion  with 
this  observation :  I  believe  that  in 
the  last  ten  years,  and  notably 
in  the  last  three  years  since  the 
end  of  the  war,  there  has  been 
an  increasing  awareness  on  the 
part  of  newspaper  publishers  of 
their  responsibilities  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  This  is  more  and  more  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  meetings  of  pub¬ 
lisher  groups.  It  is  reflected  in 
the  pages  of  our  newspapers  to 
the  point  where  their  increasing 
public  service  to  their  com¬ 
munities  is  apparent  every  day. 

The  i^esence  here  today  of  re¬ 
sponsible  editors  and  publishers 
is  an  indication  of  what  I  mean. 

Will  this  awareness  of  respon¬ 
sibility  become  more  evident? 

I  think  so. 

Dr.  Shuster,  do  you  disagree? 

Dr.  Shuster:  Most  assuredly 
I  do  not.  It  happens  that  dur¬ 
ing  this  year  I  have  traveled  a  Reinhold  Niebuhr 

little  more  widely  than  usual, 
and  I  have  seen  quite  a  number 

of  newspaper  editors  in  smaller  StudioS  SuCTCIGStGd 
cities  like  Fort  Wayne.  Daven- 

port,  towns  of  that  character.  I  continued  from  page  5 

was  impressed  by  the  integrity  - 

and  intelligence  of  those  men.  ^  general  attitude  rather  than 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  a  inflicting  punishment  upon  any- 
great  many  of  them  that  I  would  who  violates  rather  indef- 

love  to  invite  to  join  my  faculty  inite  standards  that  each  one  of 
if  I  could  afford  to  pay  them.  “s  interprets  to  suit  himself.” 

Dr.  Niebuhr:  You  are  not  lim-  Erwin  Canham,  editor  of  the 
iting  the  integrity  to  small  news-  Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
papers,  are  you?  president  of  the  ASNE,  put  it 

Dr.  Shuster:  No.  indeed.  That  way:  “I  am  sure  that  no- 

was  an  eye-opener  to  me.  Per-  body,  and  above  all  the  press, 
sonally,  I  think  that  the  oppor-  — — 
tunity  to  carry  this  inquiry  into  there  has  been  so  much  con- 
how  the  service  might  be  im-  scious  effort  at  getting  at  certain 
proved  had  just  better  start  out  facts  or  at  analysis  as  there  is 
with  the  fact  that  there  are  lots  today,  as  witness  the  various 
of  people  that  want  to  do  just  forums  that  are  going  on,  the 


continued  from  page  5 


that. 

Mr.  Bingham:  Could  they 
also  start  out  from  the  premise 


American  Press  Institute  and 
they  things  of  that  sort.  / 

mise  We  all  agree,  I  think,  that  per- 


that  no  working  newspaperman  haps  more  competition  in  the 
that  I  know  is  satisfied  with  business  is  a  good  thing,  but  it 
newspapers  the  way  they  are?  seems  rather  an  encouraging 
They  would  like  to  see  improve-  thing,  in  a  way,  that  so  much  of 
ments  made.  I  think  our  news-  Ibis  agitation  has  come  about  as 
paper  friends  will  agree  that  more  and  more  newspaper  cities 


that  is  true. 

Mr.  Catledge:  Yes,  indeed 


have  gone  into  monopolies,  and 
I  it  indicates  to  me  that  the  peo- 


was  going  to  observe  that  I  don’t  Plc  who  have  found  themselves 
recall  any  time  in  the  past  where  at  the  top  of  the  heap,  for  one 
there  has  been  as  much  agita-  reason  or  another,  have  a  very 
tion  among  newspaper  people  keen  awareness  of  what  they 
themselves  as  there  is  today  are  up  against  because  they  are 
over  this  subject,  any  time  when  running  not  in  competition  with 

other  newspapers,  they  are  run- 
nmpY  into  the  public  agitation 

uiUEA  fQP  more  and  better  service,  and 

BnghI  Ideas  24  the  public  can  do  something 

Campaigns  &  Accounts  16  about  it. 

Cartoons  .  11  Dr.  Shuster:  That  common 

Circulatioiv  .  20  carrier  idea. 

Editorials  .  30  Dr.  Niebuhr:  There  was  one 

Obituary  .  52  place  where  our  Commission  re- 

Personal  .  31  Port  received  some  pretty  heavy 

Photography  . .  49  blows.  We  were  a  little  too 

Promotion  7A  strong  on  the  laissez-faire  side — 

Radio  and  Television .  26  competition  is  the  life  of  trade. 

ShoB  Tniw  cc  Somebody  called  attention  to 

eu-S  i«  fbe  fact  that  some  of  the  poorest 

e  j.  *  .  i*  newspapers  are  in  Boston,  leav- 

o^aicmmn  ...  36  out,  of  course,  the  Christian 

wnat  Readers  Say  35  Science  Monitor,  where  there  is 


Any  article  appearing  in  this  ®  °f  competition,  and  then 
publication  may  be  reproduced  calied  attention  to  the 

provided  acknowledgment  is  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
made  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  papers  like  that  where  there  is 
copyright  and  the  date  of  issue,  competition. 

.  Dr.  Shuster:  We  started  out 


Kurt  Riezler 

would  wish  to  set  up  any  au¬ 
thority  which  could  say  that  a 
given  person  should  be  a  news¬ 
paperman.  I  don’t  think  the 
press  should  set  up,  or  anybody 
else  should  set  up,  an  agency 
which  wouid  make  it  any 
tougher  for  anybody  to  publish 
a  newspaper,  no  matter  how  bad 
they  are,  and  if  we  are  propos¬ 
ing  to  set  up  any  instrumental¬ 
ity  which  will  make  it  harder 
for  somebody  to  exercise  this 
right  to  be  wrong,  I  would  think 
it  was  a  mistake.” 

with  the  assumption  that  only 
competition  was  going  to  help, 
and,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Commission  that  was  whittled 
down  very  considerably. 

Mr.  Catledge:  Yes,  I  think 
that  is  open  to  serious  question, 
and  certainly  to  discussion.  Un¬ 
derstand,  I  am  not  paving  the 
way  for  any  further  consolida¬ 
tions  in  New  York  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  but  there  will  be 
further  consolidations  in  the 
country,  I  have  no  doubt  of  that, 
as  costs  continue  to  rise  and  as 
business  goes  down,  because  we 
are  faced  with  a  very  serious 
economic  problem. 

Mr.  Seymour:  That  is  right. 
There  is  going  to  be  less  com¬ 
petition  rather  than  more  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Commission 
was  talking  about  competition, 
but  I  think  that  view  of  competi¬ 
tion  was  mistaken  in  that  it  is 
too  narrow.  Radio  is  in  the 
same  business  essentially,  the 
distribution  of  information  and 
ideas,  that  newspapers  are.  It 
just  does  not  make  any  sense  to 
me  for  people  in  any  commun¬ 
ity,  in  Louisville  or  Minneapolis 
or  Kansas  City  or  any  place  else, 
to  say  they  have  less  opportun¬ 
ity  than  they  had  twenty  years 
ago  to  get  all  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Actually,  they  get  a  great 
many  more  shades  of  views  and 
opinions  through  various  media 
of  communication  than  they 
ever  got  before.  Nobody  has 
any  reason  today  to  say  that  he 
does  not  have  access  to  many 
shades  of  opinion  on  a  question. 

Mr.  Bingham:  I  think  monop¬ 
oly  is  a  very  serious  problem 


for  American  newspapers.  ; 
don't  think  it  necessarily  is  tkt 
cause  of  some  shortcomings  t 
newspapers  in  certain  coq. 
munities.  I  think  there  are  i 
great  many  other  underiyii^ 
causes  that  may  be  more  i» 
portant  than  monopoly;  but  I 
don’t  look  with  any  lightness  n 
heart  at  all  on  the  idea  tkt 
there  are  no  newspapers  beiq 
started  in  this  country  and  thi 
old  newspapers  are  going  outgl 
business  all  the  time. 

Dr.  Niebuhr:  I  wonder  if  oa 
could  put  it  something  like  thii 
— whatever  may  be  true  i 
competition  and  monopoly,  its 
quite  obvious  that  competitioc 
is  no  longer  a  genuine  souia 
of  discipline  in  quality. 

Mr.  Catledge:  As  a  matter 4 
fact,  it  is  not,  because  of  tha 
things  happening.  It  might  It 
desirable. 

Dr.  Niebuhr:  There  is  alwsn 
the  possibility  of  the  compel- 
tion  being  in  an  appeal  to  tk 
lowest  taste.  You  wouldn’t  p 
a  sense  of  discipline  out  of  thk 
necessarily.  I  was  going  to  sq 
that  competition  is  not  a  sount 
of  discipline  since  governmai 
control  of  every  kind  is  ruk 
out  as  a  source  of  discipline,  tK- 
cause  then  you  destroy  the  deii- 
ocratic  value.  Just  personal  dir 
cipline  in  all  walks  of  life  t 
never  enough.  We  are  all  dk- 
ciplined  more  or  less  not  just  Ij 
a  personal  self-discipline,  hrt 
we  are  all  disciplined  in  a  cr 
tain  degree  by  social  disciplimi 
of  various  kinds.  The  real  prok- 
lem,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  co¬ 
front  is  what  kind  of  discipliit 
can  be  established  in  this  fidd 
that  would  be  something  like 
professional  self-discipline, 
sources  of  responsibility  greater 
than  now  exist. 

Mr.  Bingham:  It  was  the  dir 
cipline  of  mutual  criticism  tbit 
you  recommended  in  your  it 
port,  I  believe,  which  I  thinks 
an  excellent  discipline. 

Mr.  Canham:  I  think,  goii| 
back  to  your  original  point,  tbit 
we  have  been  in  a  period  in  tke 
last  two  or  three  years  of  very 
healthy  beginnings,  at  least,  of 
discipline  in  this  sense.  I  th^ 
oughly  agree  with  your  poiit 
that  there  is  a  remarkable  en 
of  self-examination  going  on  in 
the  American  press.  I  have  slid 
publicly  several  times,  tod 
would  like  to  put  it  on  the  rec¬ 
ord  here  also,  that  I  think  tbit 
the  Hutchins  Report  which,  in 
the  beginning,  naturally  and  in¬ 
evitably  evoked  a  tremendous 
sensitive  reaction  on  the  port 
of  the  press,  which  is  the  way 
we  always  react  (we  are  very 
thin-skinned  people) — alter  that 
initial  reaction  of  sensitivi^ 
we  began  a  tremendous  period 
of  heart-searching  and  of  efforts 
at  self-improvement.  This  reac¬ 
tion  and  acceptance  of  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  self-discipline  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  along  a  wide  front. 

What  arises  from  Dr.  Nie¬ 
buhr’s  point  is  whether  or  nM 
this  discipline  can  be  formalize 
in  any  sort  of  way.  I  certain^ 
have  not  any  ready  answer  to 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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How  Shall 

Proi.  Hocking  Defines 
I  •Remedial  Targets' 

continued  from  page  6 

tliat.  I  believe  that  the  kind  of  re¬ 
sponse  which  has  come  forth  in 
the  last  year  or  two  is  immense¬ 
ly  valuable  and  useful.  Whether 
it  would  be  equally  useful  to  set 
up  a  specific  organism  to  carry 
out  the  role  of  analysis  and  crit¬ 
icism,  I  think  is  a  question  we 
would  have  to  think  over  and 
talk  over  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Catledge;  I  regret  we 
have  to  approach  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  discipline.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  a  negative 
sort  of  thing. 

Dr.  Niebuhr:  I  don’t  think  so. 
Discipline  does  not  mean  mere¬ 
ly  sanction. 

Mb.  Bingham;  Wasn’t  that  one 
of  the  misunderstandings  that 
many  had  of  the  report?  They 
thought  what  you  meant  by  dis¬ 
cipline  was  some  enforced  dis- 
cij^ne  from  outside. 

OT.  Niebuhr:  I  was  thinking 
of  the  kind  of  discipline  that  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  realm  of  art,  the 
traditions  of  a  great  art,  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  a  profession  like  the 
law  or  medicine.  That  is  dis¬ 
cipline. 

Dr.  Hocking:  Criticism  is  not 
itself  a  bad  word,  and  perhaps 
criticism  in  the  double  sense  of 
appreciation  and  pointing  out  of 
mistakes  or  failings  would  cover 
the  ground.  Let  us  put  it  this 
way,  that  the  press  is  always 
subject  to  criticism,  a  lot  of  ran¬ 
dom,  sporadic  criticism,  some  of 
it  deserved,  some  undeserved. 
ITie  Commission  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press  attempted  to  organize 
and  systematize  a  volume  of  cri¬ 
ticism  which  was  perhaps  the 
mood  of  that  moment. 

The  question  seems  to  be  what 
the  next  step  is  toward  or¬ 
ganizing  a  criticism  of  the  press 
which  will  make  it  much  better 
informed  by  having  members  of 
the  press  and  members  of  a 
student  body  at  work  together; 
and  whether  we  can  distinguish 
among  the  things  open  to  criti¬ 
cism,  the  variety  of  targets, 
some  of  which  are  worth  dwell¬ 
ing  on  and  some  of  which  are 
not  worth  dwelling  on. 

There  are  the  criticisms  which 
come  from  definite  types  of  fail¬ 
ure,  and  I  think  we  might  divide 
those  up.  There  are  the  types  of 
failure  that  come  from  the  fact 
that  the  press,  like  every  other 
living  thing,  is  aiming  at  incon¬ 
sistent  ends:  for  instance,  the 
fuUness  of  information,  some¬ 
thing  which  can  never  be 
reached.  There  never  can  be 
completely  adequate  informa¬ 
tion.  In  the  second  place,  in¬ 
formation  which  is  sufficiently 
condensed  and  organized  so  that 
the  reader  can  get  it.  Those  are 
really  ideals  pulling  both  ways. 

I  can  always  criticize  the  press 
wause  its  information  is  not 
full  enough.  You  can  always 
criticize  it  because  it  is  too 
*canty.  "i^at  seems  to  me  a 
type  of  criticism  that  is  not  too 
helpful. 

Now  you  come  to  the  target 
of  criticism.  One  is  positive  er¬ 


Criticism  of  the  Press  Be  Organized? 


Philip  Graham 

rors,  which  are  likely  to  be  spo¬ 
radic,  and  omissions.  The  more  I 
think  about  it,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  w'hat  the  press 
omits  is  a  serious  factor  of  the 
service  of  the  press  today.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  very  hard 
during  the  last  ten  years  to  get 
news  into  print  about  the  Arab 
side  of  the  Palestine  question. 

Then,  there  are,  I  think,  the 
positive  evils,  such  as  the  type 
of  commercial  pandering  which 
degrades,  and  that  is  a  criticism 
that  touches  parts  of  the  press 
and  not  all. 

So  if  we  make  this  classifica¬ 
tion  of  targets  of  criticism,  it 
seems  to  me  we  might  limit  the 
targets  we  are  interested  in  to 
those  which  are  remediable  and 
those  in  which  a  double  point 
of  view  is  helpful.  I  think  per¬ 
haps  this  matter  of  the  errors 
of  the  press,  blunders,  mistakes, 
deliberate  or  incidental,  might 
be  in  that  class. 

Chairman  Brown:  One  target 
you  mentioned',  errors,  is  subject 
primarily  to  the  human  element. 
The  human  element  that  pro¬ 
duces  our  newspapers,  as  Her¬ 
bert  Brucker  pointed  out  in  his 
book  ("Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion’’ — Macmillan ) ,  is  very  great, 
when  you  consider  the  three  to 
five  thousand,  different  facts 
that  are  apt  to  appear  in  an 
average-sized  daily  newspaper. 
The  possibility  there  for  error 
is  tremendous,  when  you  con¬ 
sider  the  number  of  hands  that 
item  goes  through.  Perhaps  you 
were  referring  to  deliberate  er¬ 
ror. 

An  Example  of  Error 

Dr.  Hocking;  I  will  give  an 
example  of  what  I  mean  by  er¬ 
ror.  The  New  York  Times  this 
morning,  in  its  editorial  column, 
said,  “Seven  delegates  from  Rus¬ 
sia,  five  from  Czechoslovakia, 
four  from  Poland,  two  from  Ru¬ 
mania.  and  five  from  Yugoslavia 
have  obtained  American  visas  to 
attend  the  Cultural  and  Scien¬ 
tific  Conference  for  World 
Peace.  There  will  be  delegates 
from  England,  France,  Italy, 
and,  of  course,  the  United  States. 


Barry  Bingham 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  was  held  in  Wroclaw  (for¬ 
merly  Breslau),  Poland,  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1948.” 

Now,  there  is  an  error  which 
is  so  inexcusable  that  I  cannot 
see  how  it  got  into  the  New 
York  Times  page.  Dr.  Shapley 
has  printed  the  statement  that 
the  idea  of  this  conference  be¬ 
gan  in  1946,  and  this  is  in  no 
sense  a  continuation  of  the  Bres¬ 
lau  conference. 

Dr.  Niebuhr:  Now  that  we  see 
how  relative  this  truth-and-error 
business  is. 

Dr.  Shuster;  I  will  agree  that 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on 
behalf  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Dr.  Niebuhr:  We  had,  by  the 
way,  a  very  similar  occurrence, 
if  we  might  allow  a  little  con¬ 
fession,  in  our  Commission 
meeting.  One  time  we  were  on 
this  truth-and-error  business, 
and  it  was  just  at  the  time  when 
the  Russians  were  arresting 
these  Polish  Government-in¬ 
exile  people  because  they  had 
been  engaged  ostensibly  in  sabo¬ 
tage  behind  the  lines.  We  were 
discussing  whether  you  could 
make  a  simple  distinction  be¬ 
tween  truth  and  error.  The 
Commission  was  wide  apart  as 
to  what  actually  had  happened, 
as  to  which  one  of  the  versions 
was  the  correct  version  of  this 
thing. 

Overboard  on  Mindszenty 

Mr.  Seymour:  Another  case 
exactly  in  point  there  is  my  own 
feeling  that  the  newspapers  went 
overboard  on  this  Mindszenty 
case,  that  there  was  great  fault 
in  their  not  properly  develop¬ 
ing  the  Hungarian  background, 
the  long-standing  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  church  and  state  for 
supremacy  there,  in  the  effort 
to  break  up  the  large  landhold¬ 
ings  there.  But  there  you  get 
into  the  relativity  of  truth  and 
error  again. 

Mr.  Bingham:  It’s  a  particu¬ 
larly  difficult  instance  of  it,  I 
think,  too,  because  our  informa¬ 
tion  about  Hungary  is  not  very 
full. 

Mr.  Seymour:  Our  newspa¬ 


Turner  Catledge 

pers.  and  a  lot  of  newspapers, 
went  back  after  that  Mindszenty 
coverage  and  tried  to  redress 
(hat  balance  somewhat. 

Mr.  Canham:  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  a  certain  amount 
of  this,  and  this  relates  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hocking’s  illustration  of 
the  omission  of  the  Arab  side 
of  the  Palestine  question,  goes 
back  to  the  concept  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  news.  In  the  Palestine 
case.  I  feel  that  there  was  not 
very  much  Arab  news  in  the 
accepted  sense.  I  don’t  think 
that  the  Arab  spokesmen  orig¬ 
inated  much  that  could  be  cov¬ 
ered  legitimately  as  news  in  this 
country,  and  I  think  it  was  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  to  get  hold  of 
anything  in  the  Middle  East 
which  was  news  in  the  cus¬ 
tomary  sense. 

I  agree  with  the  critics  that 
newspapers  have  got  to  widen 
the  boundaries  and  the  defini¬ 
tions  of  news  constantly  in  order 
to  get  in  some  of  these  things, 
but  certainly  the  classic  defini¬ 
tion  of  news  did  not  naturally 
turn  up  enough  material  on  the 
Arab  side  of  the  case. 

I  wouldn’t  say  that  we  should 
abandon  or  that  we  can  possi¬ 
bly  abandon  most  of  the  classic 
definitions  of  news  in  order  to 
meet  that,  and  I  think  the  same 
thing  worked  with  regard  to  the 
Mindszenty  case,  that  ordinary 
news  procedures  rather  exag¬ 
gerated  and  built  up,  so  to 
speak,  the  one  side  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Mindszenty  case. 
It  was  extraordinarily  difficult 
under  the  normal  application  of 
ithe  news-gathering  system  to 
get  the  other  material.  Our  sys¬ 
tem  both  errs  in  omission  and 
errs  in  commission  in  perhaps 
exaggerating  it. 

One  further  word  on  that,  and 
this  is  being  discussed  quite  a 
hit  by  newspaper  people  lately, 
the  fact  that  more  or  less  any 
definition  of  news  in  a  human- 
interest  sense,  which  cannot  be 
ignored,  comes  back  to  conflict, 
and  so  coverage  of  conflict  na¬ 
turally  gets  built  up  very  much 
more — I  think  Bob  Brown  wrote 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Abitibi  Mill  to  Make 
‘Super  Newsprint’  Soon 


A  LARGE  slice  of  1948  profits 

went  into  a  mil.  improve¬ 
ment  program  which  is  estab¬ 
lishing  the  company  on  a  "good 
sdund  basis,"  employes  of  Abi¬ 
tibi  Power  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd., 
learned  this  week  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  Annual  Report. 

The  major  venture  of  1949. 
according  to  President  D.  W. 
Ambridge,  will  be  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  “super  newsprint,”  a 
supercalendar  paper  for  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  seeking  better 
quality  paper  for  special  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  Fort  William  mill  has 
been  quipped  for  producing 
this  high-grade  newsprint  by 
Summer. 

At  several  other  Abitibi  mills. 
Mr.  Ambridge  reported,  new  or 
rehabilitated  machines  are  mak¬ 
ing  possible  a  greatly  increased 
production  of  newsprint  and 
pulp  with  smaller  crews. 

‘Another  Record  Year' 

Abitibi’s  president  said  he 
foresees  1949  as  another  record 
year  for  the  company  and  the 
first  since  1928  in  which  com¬ 
mon  shareholders  will  receive 
a  dividend. 

The  company  is  beginning  to 
spend  large  sums  on  research 
for  new  products,  but  Mr.  Am¬ 
bridge  commented  that  much 
more  would  be  expended  in 
this  direction  if  enough  of  the 
"proper  men”  were  available 
to  do  a  good  job. 

Abitibi  produced  680.049  tons 


of  newsprint  in  1948,  more  than 
double  its  output  of  1939.  Pulp 
production  also  soared  and  the 
company’s  revenue  from  sales 
totalled  $75,075,814.  Net  profit 
for  the  year  was  $9,413,086, 
after  $1,500,000  was  set  aside 
"for  a  rainy  day.”  At  year’s 
end  the  company  had  a  work¬ 
ing  capital  of  $19,093,523,  near¬ 
ly  $5,000,000  more  than  at  the 
start  of  the  year. 

Approximately  $7,500,000  has 
been  spent  on  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program.  Wages  and  sal¬ 
aries  totalled  $27,201,893;  pen¬ 
sions,  etc.,  $1,055,923;  and  divi¬ 
dends  to  preferred  shareholders. 
$2,217,908. 

Other  Companies'  Reports 

Other  1948  earnings  state¬ 
ments  by  newsprint  producers 
included: 

Consolidated  Paper  Corp., 
Ltd.— Net  profit  of  $11,737,832. 
against  $9,480,870  in  1947;  net 
working  capital.  $32,902,343. 
against  $27,735,847. 

Kimberly-Clark  Corp.  —  Net 
of  $7..529,845  ($5.02  a  share), 
against  $6,431,580  ($4.29)  in 

1947. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd. — Net 
of  $7,986,717.  Capital  and  sur¬ 
plus  total  $51,326,098.  Common 
dividend.  $4.  an  increase  of  $1 
over  previous  year;  and  regu 
lar  4':  dividend  paid  on  pre 
ferred  stock. 

St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills 
Co..  Ltd  — Net  of  $2,973,745  on 
net  sales  of  $17,125,777,  against 


net  of  $1,918,221  on  sales  of 
$15,475,221  in  1947. 

Lake  St.  John  Power  and 
Paper  Co.,  Ltd —Net  of  $2,016,- 
931  on  sales  of  $11,623,780, 
against  $1,338,383  on  sales  of 
$10,324,359  for  1947. 

Port  Huron  Sulphite  and 
Paper  Co. — Net  of  $236,711 
($2.20  a  share)  against  $250,000 
($2.33  a  share)  in  previous  fis¬ 
cal  year,  ending  Jan.  31. 

Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co..  Ltd  — Net  of  $1,547,120  on 
sales  of  $20,259,902,  against 
$789,822  on  $16,779,657  in  1947. 

St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  Ltd.  and 
Subsidiaries — Net  of  $5,480,344. 
with  working  capital  at  new 
high  of  $18,094,189. 

Consumption  Slows  Up 

Slowing  up  of  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  appeared  in  February 
when  those  newspapers  report¬ 
ing  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  con¬ 
sumed  308,753  tons  which  was 
only  0.3%  (3 /10th  of  1%)  over 
February.  1948.  There  were 
four  Sundays  in  February.  1949 
against  five  Sundays  and  one 
extra  day  in  February,  1948. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  on  hand 
and  in  transit  at  the  end  of 
February,  1949  were  44  days 
supply  for  the  average  of  all 
dailies  reporting  to  ANPA. 
down  a  day  compared  with  the 
end  of  January,  1949  but  an 
increase  of  10  days  supply  as 
compared  with  February,  1948. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  re¬ 
ported  this  week  that  some 
newsprint  had  been  offered  on 
the  spot  market  at  $104  a  ton. 
almost  down  to  the  contract 
price  of  $100.  A  year  ago  the 
spot  price  was  $225. 


Guild  Replies  to  ANPA  on  Newsprint 


By  Sam  B.  Eubanks 
Executive  Vicepresident, 
American  Newspaper  Guild 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  re¬ 
printed  in  full  on  Feb.  26  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  comments  on  "The 
Newsprint  Problem,  Ten  Ques¬ 
tions  and  Answers,”  a  factual 
report  commissioned  andt  re¬ 
leased  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

Because  the  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion  is  of  such  vital  concern  to 
the  newspaper  publishing  indus¬ 
try — and  indee(i  to  all  who  fol¬ 
low  with  interest  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  democratic  press — the 
Guild  is  hopeful  that  Editor  & 
Publisher  will  continue  to  keep 
its  columns  open  to  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  ANPA  refers  to  “the  par¬ 
ticular  Guild  philosophy”  on 
newsprint.  The  Guild  views 
newsprint  concretely  rather  than 
philosophically,  holding  that  the 
urgent  need  for  abundant  and 
stable  newsprint  supplies,  at 
reasonable  prices,  calls  for 
prompt  and  intelligent  action  by 
all  sections  of  the  industry. 

The  facts  which  are  presented 
in  "The  Newsprint  Problem, 
Ten  Questions  and  Answers” 
have  convinced  the  Guild — as 
they  will  convince  any  thought¬ 
ful  reader — that  (a)  the  news¬ 


print  problems  which  exist 
today  in  supply,  price  and  dis¬ 
tribution  are  the  result  of  many 
interacting  factors;  (b)  the 
problems  are  not  self-adjusting, 
nor  can  they  be  effectively  dealt 
with  on  a  narrow  basis. 

Now  the  ANPA  does  not  dis¬ 
pute  the  facts  which  appear  in 
this  report,  but  their  comments 
suggest  that  the  report  contains 
“incorrect  statements,”  "draws 
erroneous  or  slanted  conclu¬ 
sions,”  and  "omits  material  of 
importance  to  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  newsprint  problem.” 
None  of  the  22  comments  which 
the  ANPA  appends  bear  out 
these  suggestions,  and  a  full 
reading  of  the  report  will  con¬ 
firm  that  the  suggestions  are 
unwarranted. 

About  half  of  the  ANPA  com¬ 
ments  are  corroborations  and 
amplifications  of  the  Guild  re¬ 
port.  even  though  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  stated  implies 
that  they  are  “corrections  ”  of 
Guild  "errors.”  Examples; 

( 1 )  In  addition  to  the  outlay 
of  approximately  114  million 
dollars  projected  by  newspapers 
in  the  next  two  years,  cited  in 
the  Guild  study  as  an  indication 
of  financial  stability  and  growth 
expectations  in  the  U.  S.  press, 
the  ANPA  notes  that  over  173 
million  dollars  was  already  in¬ 
vested  between  V-J  Day  and 
September,  1948  —  a  statistic 


which  further  evidences  finan¬ 
cial  stability; 

(2)  The  Guild  study,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  grade-shifting  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry,  quotes  from  the  1947 
testimony  to  the  .Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  of  Mr.  R.  E. 
Canfield,  counsel  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  statement  that  “a  large 
and  fast  newsprint  machine  may 
come  to  be  hopelessly  outclassed 
in  the  newsprint  field,  but  shift¬ 
ed  to  another  grade  of  paper  it 
may  become  the  largest  and 
fastest  and  therefore  most  effi¬ 
cient  machine  in  that  industry” 
— to  which  ANPA  “replies”  that 
“the  reverse  is  the  usual  situa¬ 
tion"  and  then  goes  on  to  re¬ 
state  the  same  phenomenon  of 
grade-shifting. 

About  one  -  fourth  of  the 
ANPA  comments  stem  from  in¬ 
complete  citations.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Guild  study,  in  estimat¬ 
ing  the  extent  of  the  world 
newsprint  shortage  at  from  over 
one  million  tons  to  almost  two 
million  tons,  does  not  fail  to 
point  out,  as  the  ANPA  charges, 
that  the  latter  estimate  includes 
demand  without  government  re¬ 
strictions. 

But  the  ANPA  comment  tries 
to  ignore  the  existence  of  the 
world  newsprint  shortage— even 
on  the  minimum  basis  of  de- 
( Continued  on  Page  34) 


Contract  Signed 
By  U.P.,  Guild; 
Pay  Increased 

A  new  one-year  contract 
based  on  recommendations  by 
a  federal  conciliator,  was  signed 
March  22  by  the  United  Preij 
and  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 

In  signing  for  management 
Jack  Bisco,  U.P.  vicepresident 
and  general  business  manager, 
told  union  representatives  the 
only  agreements  between  the 
wire  service  and  the  guild  were 
those  that  had  been  written  in¬ 
to  the  contract. 

Joseph  G.  Colangelo,  director 
for  wire  services  for  the  ANG, 
said  the  guild  recognized  that 
fact. 

Mr.  Bisco  referred  to  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Mims  Thomason,  U.P 
central  division  manager,  made 
before  Conciliator  J.  R.  Mandel- 
baum.  that  U.P.  policy  "has  not 
been  and  will  not  be”  to  dis¬ 
charge  people  unjustly,  and 
neither  will  the  UP.  fire  people 
at  the  top  just  to  replace  theni 
with  people  in  lower  pay 

brackets. 

Not  an  Agreement 

Mr.  Bisco  said  this  has  beer 
U.P.  policy  for  “centuries”  but 
it  has  never  been,  and  it  would 
never  be,  an  “agreement”  with 
any  union. 

Mr.  Colangelo  told  E  &  P 

“The  Guild’s  position  is  that  i! 
expects  management  to  live  up 
to  its  intention,  and  if  the; 
don’t,  we’ll  scream.” 

Mr.  Bisco  said  managemen; 
had  resisted  the  guild’s  insis 
tence  on  job  security  all  along 
“and  during  the  most  heated 
negotiating  sessions  the  U.P 
was  willing  to  take  a  strikt 
rather  than  yield.” 

Contract  Provisions 

Mr.  Colangelo  and  Ralph  H 
Novak,  ANG  secretary-treasur 
er,  signed  for  the  guild.  Tht 

contract,  which  runs  from 

Miarch  1,  1949,  until  Feb.  2i 
1950,  provides  general  wage  in¬ 
creases  of  ^  a  week  for  em¬ 
ployes  earning  up  to  $49.99;  $l 
for  employes  earning  betweei 
$50  and  $^.99;  $5  for  em¬ 
ployes  earning  between  $70  and 
$84.99;  $6  for  employes  earning 
between  $85  and  $99.99;  and 
$7.50  for  employes  earning  $100 
or  more. 

A  higher  schedule  of  mini¬ 
mum  wages  was  agreed  upon. 
It  calls  for  $45  for  first  year. 
$51  for  second  year,  $60  lor 
third  year,  $71  for  fourth  year 
and  $85  for  fifth  year  of  ex¬ 
perience. 

In  cities  of  more  than  500,000 
population  and  in  12  other  large 
cities,  a  sixth-year  scale  of  $» 
was  set.  Seventh-year  employes 
in  New  York,  Washington,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  San  Francisco  will  get 
a  $100  minimum. 

Guild  demands  for  a  shorter 
work-week  and  a  pension  plan 
were  rejected.  Work-week  re¬ 
mains  at  40  hours. 

Severance  i>ay  for  employes 
in  fifth  year  of  service  or 
yond  was  increased  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  36  weeks  for  those  who 
have  had  15Vb  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service. 
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ana  Poll  Indicates  Liie  Cuts  Ad  Rate 

^  f  1  Springs,  Va. — A  3%  re- 

Little  Chopping  of  Ads  r  ™ “trrir: 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

hot  springs,  Va. — Last  fall’s 

optimism,  only  mildly  diluted, 
was  still  much  in  evidence  as 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  met  here  this  week  to 
ponder  ways  of  meeting  the 
swing  to  a  buyers’  market. 

One  thing  appeared  certain: 
which  ever  way  the  sales  winds 
blow  in  1949,  there  will  be  little 
retrenchment  of  advertising 
fuiids.  This  was  indicated  by 
(1)  a  survey  among  ANA  mem¬ 
bers  and  (2)  by  a  determina¬ 
tion,  much  stressed  throughout 
the  meeting,  to  make  strong  ad 
programs  more  effective. 

Some  250  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  attended  the  40th  ANA 
spring  convention  and  saw  a 
dramatization  of  the  informal 
convention  theme:  that  now  is 
not  the  time  to  chop  the  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation.  Business 
and  advertising  for  1949  are 
“decidedly  spotty,”  but  they  are 
not  as  bad  as  some  observers 
believe,  a  special  ANA  report 
made  clear. 

A  survey  among  the  member¬ 
ship  found  only  a  minority  ex¬ 
pecting  sales  volume  to  drop 
below  1948  figures.  The  larger 
companies,  those  in  the  over 
$M,000,00  bracket,  were  more 
optimistic  than  the  smaller  ones. 

Profit  predictions  were  even 
better,  with  only  10%  of  adver¬ 
tisers  taking  a  dim  view.  And, 
among  the  larger  companies,  all 
but  one  saw  the  1949  profit  pic¬ 
ture  as  good. 

But.  regardless  of  their  sales 
and  profit  opinions,  more  than 
90%  expect  to  spend  at  least 
as  much  for  advertising  this 
year  as  they  did  in  1948.  The 
score  sheet  showed: 

Under  $50,000,000  group: 

Current  ad  budget:  cut,  13%; 
not  cut,  87%. 

Anticipate  ad  cuts:  yes,  10%; 
no.  75%. 

1949  versus  1948  advertising; 
more,  53%;  same,  27%;  less, 
20%. 

Over  $50,000,000  companies: 

Current  ad  budget:  cut.  9%; 
not  cut,  91%. 

Anticipate  ad  cuts:  yes.  3%; 
no.  88%. 

1949  versus  1948  advertising: 
more,  47%;  same.  44%;  less. 
9%. 

Wrapped  up  in  a  skit  titled 
“Let’s  Cut  the  Advertising’ 
were  some  barbed  observations 
anent  the  tendency  of  manage¬ 
ment  to  slash  promotion  funds 
when  the  sales  curve  begins  to 
level  off. 

Protagonist  of  the  sketch  was 
Wesley  I.  Nunn  of  Standard  Oil 
of  Indiana,  who  for  purposes 
of  the  moment  was  advertising 
director  of  the  Great  Gap  Lace 
Drawers  Co. 

Displaying  once-well  knewn 
but  now  dead  trademarks,  Mr. 
Nunn  observed  that  they  had 
disappeared  because  “their  spon¬ 
sors  thought  they  had  created 
such  public  acceptance  and  de¬ 
mand  that  they  didn’t  need  to 
advertise.” 

Convinced  that  advertising 


could  not  be  eliminated  com¬ 
pletely,  the  Great  Gap  manage¬ 
ment  still  balked  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  ad  expenditures  should 
be  augmented  “in  this  time  of 
increased  competition.” 

Mr.  Nunn’s  answer  was  to  in¬ 
troduce  Robert  R.  Brown  of 
Bristol-Myers  Co.  who  showed, 
by  case  histories,  how  products 
in  a  variety  of  fields  had  fallen 
behind  the  competition  because 
of  post-war  advertising  re¬ 
trenchments. 

Mr.  Brown’s  charts  showed 
one  brand  holding  32%  of  the 
market  in  1941  and  only  17%  in 
1948.  During  the  same  period 
the  competition  had  increased 
ad  exi>enditures  by  123%  over 
1941,  and  the  brand  in  question 
by  only  18%, 

Another  brand  had  28%  of 
the  1941  market,  only  15%  in 
1948.  In  the  latter  year  its  ad 
fund  was  only  11%  over  that  of 
1941,  the  competition’s  108’; . 

Mr.  Brown  also  showed  how 
rising  media  costs  have  neces¬ 
sitate  larger  appropriations. 
’Typical  advertising  schedules 
for  two  Bristol-Myers  products, 
Ipana  and  Trushay,  now  co.st 
52%  more  and  46%%  more,  re¬ 
spectively,  than  they  did  in 
1941. 

Taking  the  media  individual¬ 
ly,  Mr.  Brown  demonstrated 
that  newspapers  have  shown 
the  most  favorable  trend  in 
terms  of  cost  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser: 

Magazine  rates,  based  on  a 
typical  Ipana  schedule,  have 
risen  42%  since  1941.  while 
circulations  are  up  23%. 

Network  radio  time  and  tal¬ 
ent  costs  on  a  typical  program 
have  increased  55%,  radio 
homes.  30%. 

Sunday  supplement  rates, 
based  on  an  Ipana  schedule,  are 
up  94%,  circulation  36%. 

Daily  newspaper  rates  ( taking 
those  of  all  newspapers  listed  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book) 
are  up  32%,  circulation  23%. 

A.  J.  Gallager  of  A.  J.  Gal- 
lager  Associates  charged  that, 
on  the  basis  of  1937  practices, 
most  companies  today  are  “far 
underadvertised  in  relationship 
to  sales,  wages  or  break-even 
points.” 

George  H.  Blackett  of  Black¬ 
ett  &  Dalby  asserted  there  are 
two  “critical  periods”  in  the 
business  cycle.  When  advertis¬ 
ing  is  of  maximum  benefit:  at 
the  start  of  a  recovery  period, 
and  at  the  start  of  a  business 
recession,  particularly  if  inven¬ 
tories  are  threatening  to  become 
excessive. 

John  Caples  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  described 
testing  techniques  available  to 
advertisers.  The  most  reliable 
copy  tests,  he  said,  are  coupon¬ 
ing,  split  runs  and  inquiry  tests 
( the  latter  combined  with  offers 
of  samples). 

Newspaper  ad  readership 
tests,  said  Mr.  Caples.  have  not 
been  perfected  to  the  degree 
that  inquiry  tests  have  been. 


July  4,  was  announced  to  the 
Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  here  in  a  telegram 
from  Andrew  Heiskell.  Life 
publisher.  Economies  in  manu¬ 
facturing  make  the  cut  pos¬ 
sible,  he  said. 


It  is  possible,  he  explained,  to 
entertain  a  large  number  of 
people  with  a  cartoon  ad,  but 
the  sales  value  of  some  of  the 
cartoon  ads  is  questionable. 

Examples  of  successful  adver¬ 
tising  techniques  were  present¬ 
ed  by  R.  H.  Bennett  of  the  Max¬ 
well  House  Division  of  General 
Foods;  B.  R.  Donaldson  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  and  Patrick  H.  Gor¬ 
man  of  Philip  Morris  Co. 

Admen  o!  High  Ran’.c 

The  advertising  man’s  posi 
tion  among  management  execu¬ 
tives  is  growing  in  importance, 
ANA  President  Paul  B.  West 
declared.  In  47  out  of  258  com¬ 
panies  replying  to  a  survey,  the 
chief  ad  executive  is  a  vicepres¬ 
ident.  In  61  other  companies 
he  has  the  title  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  in  15  he  is  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

In  131  companies,  the  chief 
adman  reports  directly  to  the 
president,  board  of  directors  or 
executive  committee,  in  55  to 
a  vicepresident  and  in  88  to  the 
sales  executive. 

“Manufacturers  as  a  whole  do 
not  understand  how  to  work 
with  retail  promotion  depart¬ 
ments,”  James  Rotto,  sales  and 
publicity  director  of  Hecht  Co., 
Washington,  declared  in  the 
consumer  goods  session. 

Basing  the  statement  on  an 
informal  survey  he  made  among 
department  stores,  Mr.  Rotto 
reported  such  complaints  as: 
newspaper  mats  invariably  too 
large:  “horribly  sloppy”  prepa¬ 
ration  of  copy,  not  suited  to  re¬ 
tail  advertising;  the  uselessness 
of  promotions  referring  to  “an 
impressive  national  campaign 
to  appear  in  Life,  Vogue,  etc.” 

Newspapers  Do  the  Job 

As  for  whether  retailers  “ap¬ 
preciate  the  millions  spent  in 
the  magazines,”  Mr.  Rotto’s  re¬ 
ply  was,  “of  course  we  do,  but 
the  local  retailer  can’t  cash  in 
on  the  5,000,000  circulation  na¬ 
tionwide.  He  wants  to  know 
how  much  circulation  your  ad¬ 
vertising  will  have  in  his  own 
trade  area. 

“We  have  learned  by  bitter 
experience  that  local  demand 
must  be  stimulated  by  local 
newspaper  advertising.  I  know 
of  no  better  way  for  a  brand 
manufacturer  to  dominate  a  lo¬ 
cal  market  at  moderate  cost 
than  by  local  newspaper  tieups.” 
■ 

Wisconsin  Admen 

Wisconsin  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association  will  meet  May 
1  and  2  at  Hotel  Schroeder,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  it  has  been  announced 
by  Irving  C.  Buntman  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Newspaper  Miarkets,  pro¬ 
gram  chairman. 
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Postal  Rates 
Seen  Harmful 
To  Business 

While  large  and  small  news«- 
paper  executives  argued  be¬ 
fore  Congressional  committees 
that  both  Government  and  busi¬ 
ness  would  lose,  several  pub¬ 
lishers  took  their  case  against 
higher  postal  rates  directly  to 
readers  this  week. 

A  forceful  presentation,  which 
was  typical  of  the  trend,  was  a 
full-page  in  the  San  Angelo 
I  Tex. )  Standard-Times  which 
asked:  “Should  mail  subscrib¬ 
ers  be  penalized?”  It  set  forth 
a  detailed  analysis  of  mail  sub¬ 
scription  costs,  showing  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  proposed  rates  would 
be  a  330%  increase,  or  $49,776, 
for  8,000  subscribers.  Net  loss 
to  the  paper  worked  out  to 
$57,916. 

Inland  Presentation 

Along  this  same  line,  the 
Postal  Affairs  Committee  of 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
submitted  a  voluminous  record 
of  what  the  new  rates  would 
do  to  newspapers  in  19  states. 
Dudley  A.  White,  publisher  of 
the  Norwalk  (O.)  Reflector 
Herald,  made  the  presentation. 

Farmers  and  smalltown  sub¬ 
scribers  to  dailies  will  be  the 
persons  most  severely  penal¬ 
ized,  Mir.  White  contended.  He 
said,  however,  that  most  news¬ 
papers  would  not  oppose  “rea¬ 
sonable  increases,  if  their  fair¬ 
ness  can  be  shown.” 

The  Committee  also  had  be¬ 
fore  it  a  report  by  E.  P. 
Schwartz,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune,  which  pointed  out  that 
high  postal  rates  are  driving 
those  newspapers  out  of  the 
Post  Office.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Register’s  mail  circulation  is 
now  delivered  by  trucks. 

New  York  Times  Shows  Cost 

Amory  H.  Bradford,  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  gave  the  Commit¬ 
tee  a  thorough  review  of  the 
effect  of  proposed  rates  on  that 
newspaper.  Costs  to  the  Times, 
on  the  basis  of  1948  circulation, 
would  jump  from  $587,250  to 
$2,727,750,  he  said,  but  this 
would  not  necessarily  mean 
added  revenue  to  the  Post  Office 
because  many  of  the  40,000 
daily  and  90,000  Sunday  mail 
subscribers  would  probably 
cancel.  ’The  real  loss,  it  was 
pointed  out,  would  be  to  the 
government. 

The  Times  spokesman  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Committee  study 
the  actual  out-of-pocket  cost  of 
handling  second-class  mail,  and, 
if  any  changes  are  made,  he 
suggested:  A  flat  rate  beyond 
150  miles,  a  reasonable  adver¬ 
tising  differential,  and  a  wait¬ 
ing  period  of  one  year  to  pro¬ 
tect  newspapers  with  long-term 
subscriptions. 

Mr.  Bradford  offered  charts 
which  show  that  present  second- 
class  rates  are  higher  than  the 
railway  baggage  rates  in  every 
zone  and  proposed  rates  would 
exceed  even  air  freight  rates. 
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Bonus  Plans  Effective, 
N.  J.  Publishers  Hear 


By  Jerry  Walker 

TRENTON,  N.  J.  —  A  banker 
who  became  a  publisher  told 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  here  March 

21  how  he  has  - 

relieved  some 
of  the  head- 
ache,,  of  the 
newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  by  using 
“bonus"  pills. 

A  few  of  the 
treatments  g  o 
back  15  years, 
said  Holland 
Adams,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  ( Pa.) 

Globe  -  Times.  Crane 
as  he  listed;  10',  bonus  or  dis¬ 
count  for  advertisers  who  get 
their  copy  into  the  office  48 
hours  ahead  of  publication 
date:  a  bonus  system  for  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen,  from  the  direc¬ 
tor  down  to  each  classified 
solicitor;  and  “bonus**  or  fringe 
benefits  for  emp  oyes  which 
cost  the  company  about  30  cents 
an  hour  in  average  pay, 

Mr.  Adams’  description  of  the 
Bethlehem  Plan,  which  has  won 
him  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Busings  Office  Committee  of 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  sparked 
the  costs  session  at  the  93rd 
annual  NJPA  meeting.  Several 
publishers  were  accompanied 
by  the  managing  editors  and 
mechanical  superintendents  of 
their  papers. 

Crane  New  President 
Robert  C.  Crane.  28-year-old 
publisher  of  the  170  year-old 
Elizabeth  Daily  Journal,  was 
e  evated  to  the  presidency.  His 
to  being  the 
Jersey  and  he  is 
the  third  generation  of  the 
Crane  family  in  active  owner- 
snip. 

The  early  copy  discount  which 
Mr.  Adams  put  into  effect  two 
years  ago  has  resulted  in  98% 
of  ad  matter  being  in  hand  well 
ahead  of  last  minute  deadlines. 
Better  looking  ads  and  virtual 
elimination  of  pressure  in  the 
composing  room  have  resulted 
he  said. 

Sixteen  ad  department  staff- 
ers  work  under  the  bonus  plan 
instituted  in  1934.  the  speaker 
related.  The  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  receives  a  salary  plus  bonus 
on  business  over  300.000  inches 
He  gets  one-third  cent  per  inch 
on  the  first  100,000  inches  over 
the  mark:  one-half  cent  on  the 
next  100000:  and  three-fourths 
cent  on  the  next  100,000. 

'Break-Even  Point' 

The  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Mr.  Adams  said,  earns 
one-third  cent  for  all  national 
linage,  and  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  gets  the  same 
rate  on  all  classified  All  other 
salesmen  share  in  a  bonus  pool 
from  which  payments  are  made 
in  accordance  with  their  salar¬ 
ies.  This  pool  is  built  up  after 
40.000  inches  which  Mr.  Adams 


described  as  “our  break-even 
point.’’  In  1948,  he  related,  the 
bonus  pool  paid  ad  salesmen 
a  sum  equal  to  10%  of  the 
salaries. 

Expenses  of  the  ad  depart¬ 
ment  are  he  d  within  9'^;  of 
revenue,  and  the  ad  director  is 
deemed  to  be  in  business  for 
himself  “for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses.” 

Mr.  Adams  asserted  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  done  much  to  solve  the 
old  problem  of  display-versus- 
classified  solicitation  and  has 
encouraged  development  of  na¬ 
tional  tie-in  business  because 
“any  linage  affects  the  income 
of  each  man.” 

Working  under  an  open  shop, 
the  Globe-Times  trains  all  of 
its  own  printers,  apprentices 
being  selected  through  aptitude 
tests  applied  at  Lehigh  Univer 
sity.  Four  teletypesetters,  with 
five  perforators,  handle  90%  of 
the  editorial  copy — “everything 
that’s  set  in  less  than  24V&-em 
measure.” 

“The  composing  room  men 
like  the  machines,”  said  Mr. 
Adams.  “No  one  was  laid  off 
when  they  were  installed” 
Unions  Voted  Down 

With  a  pension  plan  and 
other  fringes,  the  average  hour¬ 
ly  cost  per  man  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  is  S2.12.  The  manage¬ 
ment  also  maintains  an  open 
door  policy  for  “all  sorts  of 
grievances.”  Mr.  Adams  said. 
The  composing  room  voted  28 
to  11  against  the  typographical 
union  as  bargaining  agent:  thfc 
pressroom  voted  4-3  against 
union  representation,  and  the 
guild  won  an  advertising-busi¬ 
ness  office  election  by  14-11  two 
years  ago  but  never  set  up  a 
negotiating  committee. 

Mr.  Adams  recommended 
highly  a  system  of  machine 
posting  for  bookkeeping  and 
mentioned  that  two  girls  in  the 
Globe-Times  office  do  all  of  that 
work.  One  also  lays  out  the 
paper  and  h^nd  es  the  payroll. 

On  the  editorial  side  of  the 
cost  sheet.  Mr.  Adams  said  a 
major  problem  is  the  amount 
of  space  and  work  devoted  to 
the  numerous  fund-raising 
drives.  He  applied  a  yardstick 
to  his  paper’s  donation  of  news 
and  cuts  and  found  the  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  for  the  space 
would  equal  two-thirds  of  the 
money  collected  in  drives. 

Another  problem,  he  suggest¬ 
ed.  is  the  high  expen.'e  of  wire 
services.  He  questioned  wheth¬ 
er  it’s  necessary  to  spend  so 
much  for  manpower  “just  to  get 
that  extra  sentence  of  quotation 
from  someone.” 

Photographer  on  Contract 

To  keep  photographic  costs 
down,  the  Globe-Times  has  cne 
photographer  on  a  contract 
basis.  He  does  commercial 
work,  but  about  two  thirds  of 
his  income  is  from  the  paper. 
He’s  on  call  a  l  the  time. 

Joseph  G.  Terry  of  Wolf  & 


Co.,  certified  public  account¬ 
ants,  said  a  study  showed  news¬ 
papers’  collections  slowing 
down.  Accounts  receivable  at 
the  end  of  1948  were  double  the 
amount  at  the  end  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  He  also  observed  that 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
build  up  newsprint  inventories 
and  he  warned  of  a  danger  of 
overstocking. 

An  experiment  with  a  month¬ 
ly  ad  rate  has  been  started  by 
the  Millville  Republican  which 
gives  a  20%  bonus  to  selected 
large  advertisers  who  spread 
their  linage  over  five  days  a 
week.  Publisher  Carl  John.-on 
explained  the  problem  was  one 
of  overtime  pay,  due  to  papers 
which  varied  from  six  pages  to 
16  pages. 

Don  Johnson,  production 
manager  of  the  Trenton  Times, 
expressed  a  desire  for  compara¬ 
tive  cost  studies  among  New 
Jersey  newspapers,  but  warned 
that  too  often  the  job  of  figur¬ 
ing  costs  makes  more  costs.  The 
value  of  such  data  was  doubted 
by  Harry  B.  Adsit,  manager  of 
the  Passaic  Herald-News,  be¬ 
cause,  he  pointed  out,  a  cost 
sheet  of  a  peculiarly  compact 
operation  could  “cause  the 
ruination”  of  another  paper. 

“The  on’y  way  you  can  make 
any  headway  in  cutting  costs,” 
.said  Mr.  Adsit,  “is  by  starting 
with  the  publisher  and  working 
down.” 

At  an  advertising  session, 
primarily  for  weeklies  but  at¬ 
tended  by  many  daily  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Joseph  A.  Bernstein 
o»  ’''fetro  Associated  Services 
declared:  “The  time  for  action 
is  here  and  to  Hell  with  wait¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Let’s  jump  in  and  sell.” 
He  outlined  how  papers  could 
get  maximum  benefits  from  the 
mat  service. 

■ 

Trenton  Scottsboro  Case' 
Called  Communist  Stir 
BUILDUP  of  the  “Trenton 

Scottsboro  Case”  is  a  Commu¬ 
nist-inspired  cause,  James  Ker- 
ney,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Trenton 
Times,  asserted  at  an  editorial 
session  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  convention. 

Mr.  Kerney  commented  on  the 
case  after  several  editors  dis¬ 
cussed  the  “CBS  Views  the 
Press”  program  ( WCBS  only 
on  Saturday  nights)  in  which 
Don  Hollenbeck  criticized  most 
of  the  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  for  ignoring  the  story 
of  six  Negroes  who  are  appeal¬ 
ing  death  sentences. 

Seen  As  ’Cause  Celebre' 

According  to  the  CBS  critic, 
"the  press  may  in  time  discov¬ 
er  it  has  another  cause  celebre 
on  its  hands — and  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.”  He  recounted 
how  Drew  Pearson  had  given 
the  Trenton  case  nationwide 
publicity  and  also  how  O.  John 
Rogge  and  the  Daily  Worker 
have  stirred  up  interest  in  it 
as  a  “miscarriage  of  justice.” 

The  Trenton  Times,  Mr.  Ker¬ 
ney  said,  gave  the  44-day  trial 
full  coverage,  and  so  did  most 
of  the  New  Jersey  newspapers. 
It  was  the  most  expensive  trial 
in  Trenton’s  history,  Mr.  Ker¬ 
ney  remarked.  The  cost  ex¬ 
ceeded  $50,000.  The  defendants 
were  accused  of  slugging  and 


30-lb.  Paper  $132 

Trenton  N.  J. — The  question 
oi  possible  savings  with  30- 
pound  newsprint  was  raised 
at  the  New  Jersey  Press  As¬ 
sociation  meeting  here  this 
week,  and  the  answer  cams 
quickly.  Robert  C.  Crane,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Elizabeth  Journal 
reported  that  he  had  been  of¬ 
fered  the  lighter  weight  paper 
under  contract  at  $132  a  ton. 

killing  an  aged  man  in  a  rob¬ 
bery. 

Appeals  have  been  taken  on 
grounos  of  trial  errors  and  par 
ticularly  on  the  ground  that 
confessions  had  been  obtained 
illegally. 

Almost  everyone  is  agreed. 
Mr.  Kerney  said,  that  the  men 
received  the  fairest  possible 
trial  and  no  one  who  observed 
it  closel.v  sees  any  resemblance 
to  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case  or 
the  Scottsboro  case.  The  ’Times 
runs  a  daily  record  of  rallies 
and  speeches,  mostly  by  Mr. 
Rogge,  oh  the  case.  According 
to  Mr.  Kerney,  the  attorney  has 
been  admonished  by  the  court 
to  refrain  from  arguing  the  case 
in  public  while  he  is  still  han 
dling  the  appeal. 

In  a  discussion  of  whether 
newspapers  should  open  their 
columns  to  Communist-spon¬ 
sored  advertising,  Mr.  Kerney 
said  his  paper  accepts  it,  re 
serving  the  right  to  reject  li 
belous  statements.  Concensus 
was  that  the  “only  feasible  thing 
for  newspapers  to  do  is  to 
identify  the  Commies.”  Even 
ads  soliciting  funds  or  members 
for  the  Party  should  be  run. 

Lyle  Wilson  Tells  of  Problems 
Lyle  Wilson,  chief  of  the 
United  Press  Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  related  problems  of  press 
association  coverage  in  efforts  to 
avoid  editorializing  in  news 
stories.  He  said  it  boiled  down 
to  this:  “Editors  want  more 
objectivity  and  more  interpre¬ 
tation.”  Most  clients  insist,  he 
said,  that  it’s  not  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  a  press  association  man 
to  take  a  point  of  view,  but 
many  good  stories  develop  from 
taking  a  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Wilson  declared  he  “has 
never  known  of  a  single  incident 
where  Guildsmen  have  toped 
curved  balls  in  their  stories.” 
As  for  the  “armchair  correspon¬ 
dent”  complaint,  voiced  anony¬ 
mously  in  a  recent  magazine  ar 
tide,  he  said  the  author  aimed 
in  the  right  direction  “but  for 
got  to  load  his  gun.” 

■ 

Stiles  and  Ne^vhouse 
Try  Joint  Sales  Plan 

Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. — The 
Nassau  Review  -  Star  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  its  car 
rierboys  would  now  handle  the 
Long  Island  Sunday  Press 
(Nassau  Edition). 

“The  joint  sales  program 
worked  out  with  the  S.  I.  New- 
house  paper  Is  expected  to  mean 
more  profits  for  the  boys  and 
greater  income  for  our  paper, 
James  E.  Stiles,  publisher  of  the 
Review-Star,  told  E  &  P. 
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Editor-Photographer 


Teamwork 

By  Jcanes  L  Ceilings 

KENT,  O. — A  panel  consisting 
of  10  experts  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  fields  told  230  cameramen 
and  editors  at  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Press  Photography 
Course  here  this  week  that 
there  is  need  for  more  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  two  groups. 

Jim  Fosdick,  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  said  this  is  the  first  time 
since  the  advent  of  the  course 
in  1938  that  a  portion  of  it  has 
been  directed  toward  editors. 

The  panel  on  teamwork  in¬ 
cluded  Dante  Tranquille,  chief 
photographer,  Utica  (N.  Y. ) 
Observer  -  Dispatch  and  Press; 
Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  those  papers;  G.  W. 
Qiurchill,  picture  executive  of 
Life;  W.  E.  MicNaught.  picture 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Times. 

Also  Phil  Dion,  staffer  on  the 
Detroit  Times:  Walter  Kneal, 
chief  photographer  of  the 
Cleveland  Press;  Frank  Scher- 
schel.  Life;  Bob  Boyd,  staffer 
on  the  Milwaukee  Journal;  Ben 
Maidenburg,  executive  editor  of 
the  Akron  ( O. )  Beacon  Journal; 
Joe  Costa,  photo  supervisor  of 
King  Features  Syndicate,  and 
George  Yates,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  of  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune. 

Lensman  and  Reporter 
“I  expect  the  photographer  to 
be  a  damned  good  reporter,” 
were  Mr.  Maidenburg’s  opening 
remarks.  “In  fact,  even  better 
than  the  man  who  goes  out  with 
him  to  write  the  story,”  He 
added  that  in  his  opinion  too 
few  photographers  bother  to 
read  their  own  newspapers  to 
find  out  what’s  going  on. 

Mr.  Churchill  said  he  thought 
cooperation  was  a  two  -  way 
street  and  not  just  between 
photographers  and  editors  but 
with  the  business  oflfice,  too. 


Stressed 


“If  someone  has  an  idea,”  he 
emphasized,  “don’t  just  kiss  it 
off.” 

Mr.  McNaught  stressed  the 
importance  of  a  high  morale  in 
the  photo  department.  Except 
in  set  situations,  he  said,  the 
photographers  working  with 
him  are  not  given  instructions 
on  how  to  cover  an  assignment. 

“Assi^ments  mostly  are  left 
to  their  discretion,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Mr.  Dion  declared  the  ’Times 
photographers  “take  no  orders 
from  reporters.” 

Mr.  Tranquille  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  city  editors  should  do 
more  briefing  of  staffers,  but 
the  city  editors  should  know 
what  they  want. 

“When  he  asks  the  photogra¬ 
pher  covering  a  civic  luncheon 
if  he  can’t  come  up  with  some¬ 
thing  different,  I’d  like  to  know 
what  the  city  editor  means,” 
Mr.  Tranquille  said. 

“After  all,  in  covering  a 
luncheon,  you  can’t  ask  the 
guests  to  stand  on  their  heads. 
You  simply  run  out  of  poses 
after  a  while.” 

Editors'  Ideas  Differ 

Mr.  Boyd  brought  laughter 
when  he  said  his  paper  has  four 
picture  editors — “and  sometimes 
all  four  of  them  write  out  an 
order  to  the  same  photographer 
for  the  same  assignment.”  One 
of  the  four,  he  said,  is  head¬ 
conscious — always  goes  for  head 
and  shoulders  shots,  while  an¬ 
other  is  animal-and-pretty-girl 
crazy. 

At  this  point  in  the  panel, 
that  old  bogey  cropped  up: 
reporter-photographer  relation¬ 
ship  on  the  job. 

“Where  we  run  into  difficulty 
in  Cleveland,”  said  Mr.  Kneal, 
“is  when  a  young  reporter  goes 
out  and  says  to  the  photogra¬ 


pher  that  he,  the  reporter,  is 
the  boss.” 

Mr.  Scherschel  commented: 
“I’ve  found  smalltown  photogra¬ 
phers  crying  in  their  beer  that 
they’ve  got  nothing  to  shoot  in 
their  territories,  that  they’ve  ex¬ 
hausted  all  possibilities.  Hell, 
they’ve  got  the  whole  world  at 
their  feet,  if  they  could  only 
realize  it.” 

Mr.  Costa  closed  the  two- 
hour  meeting  with  these  re¬ 
marks: 

“Gentlemen,  one  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  has  said  something  about 
photographers  being  queer  peo¬ 
ple  who  dress  in  loud  ties  and 
loud  socks.  I  just  want  to  make 
clear  that  these  people  are  not 
necessarily  photographers. 

“I've  seen  such  people  in  all 
businesses.  You  don’t  have  to 
dress  queerly  to  think  in  terms 
of  pictures,  or,  for  that  matter, 
to  express  yourself  through  pic¬ 
tures.” 

■ 

Erie  Times  Starts 
Sunday  Edition  April  3 

Erie,  Pa. — The  Erie  Times,  61 
years  in  the  daily  field,  will 
start  publication  of  a  Sunday 
edition  April  3,  Creorge  and 
John  J.  Mead,  co-publishers, 
announced  this  week. 

The  new  edition  will  be 
known  as  the  Erie  Sunday 
Times  and,  like  its  parent  pub¬ 
lication,  will  place  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  local  news  and  fea¬ 
tures. 

Joe  Meagher,  veteran  Times 
telegraph  ^itor,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Sunday  editor.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  William  Fowler 
and  Miss  Joe  Fox,  who  have 
been  transferred  from  the  daily. 

Elwyn  Hildum  has  been 
named  to  succeed  Meagher  as 
telegraph  editor,  and  Joseph 
Will  became  city  editor. 

The  Erie  Sunday  Times  will 
carry  comics  and  the  Home 
Magazine  supplement.  United 
Press  and  International  News 
Service  and  Acme  Telephoto 
will  be  used. 

Two  new  press  sections  are 
being  installed  to  provide  three- 
color  printing  daily  and  Sunday. 


Seattle  P-I  Adds 
Afternoon  Edition 

Seattle,  Wash. — The  86-year- 
old  Seattle  Post  -  Intelligencer 
broke  into  the  afternoon  field 
March  21  with  an  edition  at 
4  p.m.,  but  Publisher  Charles 
B.  Lindeman  emphasized:  “It 
is  not  an  afternoon  paper.  It 
is  an  early  edition  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper.” 

The  new  edition  Is  called  the 
Redline.  In  addition  to  street 
sales,  it  is  being  home-deliv¬ 
ered. 

The  first  issue  was  36  pages. 
It  carried  more  than  60%  ad¬ 
vertising. 

E.  D.  Coblentz,  publisher,  and 
Randolph  A.  Hearst,  executive 
editor,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  came  to  Seattle 
and  helped  launch  the  new  edi¬ 
tion. 

The  Seattle  Times  on  the 
same  day  began  publication  of 
a  5  p.m.  edition:  the  Night 
Sports  final.  The  Times  now  has 
seven  editions,  beginning  at 
11  a.m. 

■ 

'Voice'  to  Broadcast 
Philadelphia  Forum 

Philadelphia  —  The  American 
cracker-barrel  idea  inherent  in 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  Forum 
assumed  international  propor¬ 
tions  March  22-23  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  recorded  by  the  State 
Department  for  use  in  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  in  18  lan¬ 
guages. 

Extensive  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  coverage  marked  the 
third  annual  presentation  of  the 
program,  sponsored  by  the  Bul¬ 
letin  Club  Service  Bureau, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Ruth  Geri  Hagy. 

George  T.  Eager,  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  who  supervised 
the  program,  said  the  Forum 
this  year  was  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  since  the  event  was 
started. 

Addresses  of  the  principal 
speakers  will  be  published  in 
a  section  of  the  Sunday  Bul¬ 
letin,  March  26. 
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Dallas  News  Occupies 
Its  $6,000,000  Plant 

By  Julian  Stag 


DALLAS,  Tex. — Spring  came  to 

the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
after  63  years  in  the  same  loca¬ 
tion.  in  a  new  part  of  town  and 
a  new  building. 

The  March  21  editions  were 
the  first  from  the  News’  new 
$6,000,000  home.  The  move 
was  made  Saturday  night  and 
the  small  hours  of  Sunday.  It 
was  a  matter  of  hauling  some 
100  tons  of  machinery  and  50 
tons  of  furniture  about  five  city 
blocks. 

Since  last  November,  the 
News  had  been  printing  the 
paper  on  its  million  dollar  bat¬ 
tery  of  Hoe  presses  in  a  vast 
75-by-200-foot  pressroom  33  feet 
high.  But  not  until  February 
and  early  this  month  did  a  van¬ 
guard  of  some  other  depart¬ 
ments  begin  to  populate  the 
structure,  containing  about  five 
acres  of  floor  space. 

The  move  began  at  twilight 
Saturday,  and  a  twilight  mood 
of  sentiment  and  the  kind  of 
nostalgia  that  haunts  old  news¬ 
papers  gripped  all  those  party 
to  it. 

Harry  Withers,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  who  had  been  in  the  old 
building  45  years,  wept  a  little. 
Publisher  Ted  Dealey  hovered 
close  as  the  first  of  the  typeset¬ 
ting  machines— old  No.  13— was 
being  put  on  dollies  to  roll  it 
out  the  composing  room  window. 
Then,  with  other  News  execu¬ 
tives.  he  stood  in  the  gathering 
crowd  of  spectators  in  the  street 
staring  at  its  slow  descent. 

The  people  who  generally 
don’t  care  to  be  much  mindful 
of  such  things  as  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  had  stoood  together  in  an 
oldstyle  city  room  and  sung 
“Auld  Lang  Syne.”  Then,  tak¬ 
ing  cartons  of  “household”  ef¬ 
fects  in  hand — the  strange  as¬ 
sortments  that  are  culled  from 
old  desks — they  trooped  out  into 
the  night. 


Ideally  moderate  weather  fa¬ 
vored  the  40-man  labor  crew. 
Luck  was  with  the  move.  The 
next  night  Dallas  was  drenched 
under  the  first  storm  in 'weeks. 

More  than  700  News  employ¬ 
ees  (about  100  others  at  affil¬ 
iated  radio  station,  WFAA,  are 
in  studios  elsewhere)  are  now 
going  to  work  over  wide  stone 
steps  beneath  a  great  stone 
facade  in  which  are  carved  in 
letters  two  feet  high  the  words: 

“.  .  .  .  Build  the  News  upon 
the  rock  of  truth  and  righteous¬ 
ness.  Conduct  it  always  upon 
the  lines  of  fairness  and  integ¬ 
rity.  Acknowledge  the  right  of 
the  people  to  get  from  the  news¬ 
paper  both  sides  of  every  im¬ 
portant  question." 

The  signature  is  that  of  G.  B. 
Dealey,  father  of  the  present 
publisher.  He  died  in  1916,  sev¬ 
eral  months  before  work  was  to 
begin  on  the  new  building  which 
he  had  long  been  planning. 

Entrance  into  the  new  build¬ 
ing  is  through  a  lobby  100  feet 
long  and  two  stories  high. 

Executive  offices  are  on  the 
second  floor.  News  depart¬ 
ments,  the  Associated  Press 
headquarters  for  Texas,  the 
composing  room  and  what  is 
call^  the  largest  newspaper  lib¬ 
rary  in  the  South  are  on  the 
third  floor. 

Actually,  this  building,  which 
is  194  feet  wide  by  303  feet  long, 
is  two  buildings.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  part  that 
houses  the  presses  and  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  the  so-called  “in¬ 
dustrial"  element,  is  separated, 
from  the  business  and  news  part 
by  an  architectural  device  called 
an  expansion  joint.  A  corridor 
runs  along  the  division  line. 

Though  the  tremendous 
presses,  driven  by  800  horse¬ 
power,  may  thunder  in  the 
night,  the  vibration  is  unfelt  in 
the  office  building. 


Fluorescent  lighting  and  air- 
conditioning  throughout  are  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  building.  Overhead 
propellers  of  fans  used  to  drone 
ineffectually  in  the  torrid  Texas 
heat  in  the  old  building. 

At  its  old  location,  at  Com¬ 
merce,  Lamar  and  Austin 
streets,  the  News  was  hemmed 
in  by  downtown  buildings.  It 
now  occupies  a  setting,  at  Young 
and  Houston  streets,  directly 
facing  Ferris  Plaza,  down¬ 
town  park,  and  is  diagonally 
across  from  Union  Terminal. 
The  open  fields  of  railroad  ap¬ 
proaches  lie  behind  the  building, 
and  a  set  of  tracks  runs  con¬ 
veniently  into  the  News’  docks. 

On  May  22,  the  News  will 
print  the  largest  edition  in  its 
history,  to  be  called  the  “Texas 
Unlimited.”  That  will  usher  in 
the  ceremonies  formally  dedicat¬ 
ing  the  building.  Publishers 
from  many  parts  nf  the  country 
and  advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies  will  be  entertained  May  23. 
The  next  day  will  be  a  Press 
Day.  for  newspaper  colleagues 
of  the  region,  and  the  following 
day  the  public  will  be  invited. 

In  the  press  room,  for  in¬ 
stance,  there  is  room  enough  for 
two  more  lines  of  presses  like 
the  one  installed. 

In  this  growth-minded  vicin¬ 
ity,  people  frequently  quote  the 
late  G.  B.  Dealey:  “Nothing  in 
Dallas  was  ever  built  big 
enough.” 


Yellowing  walls  of  the  old 
building  were  covered  with 
framed  photographs.  There  were 
144  of  these,  of  men  who  had 
been  with  the  News  21  years  or 
more.  These  will  not  go  up  in 
the  new  building. 

Neither  will  the  old  print  of 
a  Madonna  and  child,  which 
somehow  got  hung  between  the 
portraits  of  two  managing  edi¬ 
tors.  Once  a  hard-smoking 
writer  commented  in  a  loud 
aside,  “I  know  she  never 
worked  here  any  21  years.” 

The  likeness  of  one  character, 
whose  picture  was  found  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  old  build¬ 
ing,  will  reappear  in  the  new. 
It  will  be  that  of  Davy  Crockett, 
a  hero  of  the  Texas  past  and  a 
kind  of  patron  saint  of  the  News. 

It’s  something  Crockett  once 
said  that  the  News  likes  to  keep 
fresh  in  memory  as  a  newspa¬ 
perman’s  text: 

“Be  sure  you’re  right,  then 
go  ahead.” 

■ 

Florida  Dailies  Elect 
Knight  President 

Gainesville,  Fla. — The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies  of  Florida  meet¬ 
ing  here  March  19-20  elected 
James  S.  Knight  of  the  Miami 
Herald  president  to  succeed 
Henry  S.  Wrenn  of  Tallahassee 
who  recently  left  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  after  many  years 
with  the  Tallahassee  Democrat. 

Other  officers  are  W.  M.  Pep¬ 
per,  Jr.,  Gainesville  Sun,  vice- 
president;  R.  C.  Millar,  Jack¬ 
sonville  Times-Union,  treasurer, 
and  V.  J.  Obernaur  Jr.,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  re-elected  secretary. 

The  Associated  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Florida  elected  Tom 
C.  Harris,  executive  editor  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  presi¬ 
dent.  He  succeeds  Tom  Penick 
of  the  West  Palm  Beach  Post 
Times. 

Winners  of  first  prizes  in¬ 
cluded  : 

Editorials — Herbert  M.  David¬ 
son,  Daytona  Beach  Evening 
News. 

Spot  news — Edward  Eicher, 
Miami  Beach  Florida  Sun. 

Public  Service — J.  A.  Murray, 
Tampa  Tribune. 

Sports — Bernard  Kahn,  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  Evening  News. 

Human  Interest — Paul  Wilder. 
Tampa  Tribune. 

News  Photos  ( papers  in  cities 
over  50,000  population) — Em¬ 
mett  Mattes,  Tampa  Times: 
( under  50,000  pop. )  —  Red 
Kerce,  Tallahassee  News-Demo¬ 
crat. 


James  M.  Moroney,  Ted  Dealey  and  Myer  M. 
Donosky  lock  up  the  old  building  with  a  newly- 
made  key. 
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Frank  X.  Tolbert  carries  Jimmie  Jean  Warren, 
receptionist,  into  new  building.  Ted  Barrett 
opens  the  door. 
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THE  |P.  P>|  MEANS 

Planned  Distribution 


Do  you  know  the  localities  in 
this  rich  market  that  will  buy 
most  of  your  goods?  Do  you  know 
the  shortest  cut  to  your  biggest 
volume  of  sales? 

The  Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey 
Department  can  answer  these 
questions  and  others  pertaining  to 
your  particular  business.  Call  or 
write  today  for  an  appointment  to 
receive  this  individualized  service. 


X.  he  Plain  Dealer  is  the  only  morning 
newspaper  in  the  compact,  Cleveland  2-in*l  market.  (Greater  Cleveland 
plus  26  adjacent  counties,  with  l4l*  thriving  cities  and  towns.) 
This  exclusive,  low-cost  morning  coverage  gives  you  local 
newspaper  support  for  your  dealers  in  their  own  communities. 

Whatever  you  sell,  the  Plain  Dealer  is  a  "must”  on 
your  advertising  schedule  for  Northeastern  Ohio. 

*  Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  included. 


Cl  W 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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Yauch  Named 
Gen'l  Manager 
On  Newsdoy 

Joseph  F.  Yauch,  circulation 
director  of  Hempttead  (N.  Y.) 
Newsday  since  its  birth  eight 
and  a  half  years  ago,  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  that 
publication  by  Alicia  Patterson, 
publisher. 


Radio  Cars  Aid 
Distribution  of 
St.  Louis  S-T 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — A  new  type 
of  service  for  its  readers  nii 
been  put  into  effect  by  the  Sta^ 
Times  with  the  purchase  by  tlx 
Circulation  Department  of  four 
radio  telephone-equipped  sta¬ 
tion  wagons. 

Painted  a  bright  green,  the 
little  cars  will  be  used  by  dir 
trict  circulation  men  to  check 
sales  outlets  on  corners  and 
elsewhere  to  be  sure  they  are 
amply  supplied  with  copies  of 
the  Star-Times. 

If  an  outlet  has  exhausted  iti 
copies,  the  district  man  can  tel^ 
phone  directly  to  the  Circula¬ 
tion  Department  and  a  truck 
will  be  dispatched  with  more 
copies. 

E.  W.  Swick,  Star-Times  cir 
culation  manager,  said  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  four  cars  makes  a 
total  of  five  radio  telephone 
equipped  cars  in  the  Star-Timei 
Circulation  Department.  The 
car  driven  by  Jack  Roland 
street  sales  supervisor,  has  been 
so  equipped  for  several  months 

Radiophone  cars  are  operated 
also  by  the  news  department 
and  Station  KXOK. 


'Smallest  Dailies'  Have  ANPA  Spot 

Publishers  o!  newspapers  with  circulation  under  10,000  will 
have  their  own  session  at  this  year’s  convention  oi  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

The  traditional  Tuesday  program  devoted  to  the  business 
of  'small  dailies"  will  be  split  into  two  sections,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  General  Manager  Cranston  Williams.  One  will 
be  for  the  under-10,000  group  and  the  other  for  the  10-50.000 
group.  They  will  run  simultaneously  all  day. 

Opening  day  oi  the  ANPA  convention,  April  25  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  will  be  devoted  to  labor  matters. 


2-Day  Sales  Meeting  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Held  by  N.  Y.  Times  Names  Carr  as  CAM 

More  than  100  representatives  Philadelphia  —  William  F 
of  the  New  York  Times  adver-  Carr,  classified  advertising  man 
tlsing  and  promotion  staffs  at-  ager  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  £n- 
tended  a  two-day  sales  meeting  quiver,  has  been 
March  21-22.  The  first  gather-  appointed  to  a 
ing  of  its  kind  ever  conducted  similar  post 
by  the  Times,  it  brought  to-  with  the  Phila- 
gether  sales  and  promotion  per-  delphia  Bulle- 
sonnel  from  Times  offices  tin. 
throughout  the  country.  George  G. 

In  addition  to  Advertising  Di-  Steele,  advertis- 
rector  Monroe  Green  and  rep-  ing  director  of 
resentatives  of  the  various  ad-  the  Bulletin, 
vertising  divisions, 
heard  talks 


Yauch 


Mullen 


_  _  group  said  Mr.  Carr 

_  by  Arthur  Hays  will  assume  his 

Sulzberger,  publisher;  Miaj.  Gen.  duties  April  15. 

Julius  Ochs  Adler,  vicepresi-  Frank  M . 
dent  and  general  manager;  Har-  Bechtel,  present 
old  Hall,  business  manager;  Bulletin  CAM, 

Edwin  L.  James,  managing  edi-  will  remain  with  the  organiza- 

tor;  Charles  Merz,  editor;  Lester  tion  in  a  consultant  capacity.  j  m  •  i 

Markel,  Sunday  editor,  and  C.  F.  He  has  been  with  the  Bulletin  wlGVGlana  “lam  UGGlGI 

Hughes,  business  news  editor.  53  years.  Rowrirtia  Public  Service 

Kenneth  Collins,  vicepresident  Mr.  Carr  became  classified  newOras  rUDUC  OGrvice 

in  charge  of  advertising  and  chief  of  the  Enquirer  in  1945.  Cleveland,  O. — The  Cleve 
public  relations,  Burlington  He  attended  William  and  Mary  land  Plain  Dealer  has  issued 
Mliils.  Corp  of  New  York,  dis-  College  and  entered  newspaper  its  annual  call  to  members  of 
cussed  advertising  techniques,  work  in  1933  as  a  classified  the  safety  forces  in  Cuyahoga 
Thomas  W.  Walker  of  Saw-  solicitor  for  the  Cincinnati  Post.  County  for  nominations  for  Dis- 
yer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.  show^  A  year  later  he  became  secre-  tinguished  Service  Awards 
the  American  Association  of  tary  of  the  late  Ralph  H.  Quinn,  The  object  of  the  awards  pro- 
Newspaper  Representatives  slide  business  manager.  In  1940,  after  gram,  according  to  John  A 
film  presentation.  O’Neill  Ryan,  Mr.  Quinn’s  death,  Mr.  Carr  was  Crawford  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
Jr.,  vicepresident.  J.  Walter  assigned  to  the  retail  advertis-  is  “to  voice  the  public’s  appre 
Thompson  Co.,  was  another  ing  staff.  He  is  chairman  of  the  ciation  for  exemplary  achieve- 
featured  speaker.  Rate  Committee  of  the  Associa-  ment  by  policemen  and  firemen 

CWhers  from  the  Times  staff  tion  of  Newspaper  Classified  a  feeling  that  too  infrequently 
included:  Mary  Roche,  home  Advertising  Managers.  finds  expression.” 

editor;  Virginia  Pope,  fashion 
editor;  Mrs.  R.  P.  Cass-Emellos, 
home  economist  in  charge  of 
the  Times  test  kitchen;  Ivan 
Veit,  director  of  research  and 
promotion;  Harold  Lebair  of  the 
advertising  sales  staff;  Nathan 
W.  Goldstein,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger;  Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  promo¬ 
tion  manager;  Harry  Rosten, 
research  manager. 


$5,655  T-H  Profit 

Washington  —  ’The  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald  operations  for 
January  showed  a  profit  of  $5,- 
655.  according  to  a  statement 
filed  this  week  in  District  Court 
by  Riggs  National  Bank,  col¬ 
lector  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Publisher  Eleanor  M.  Patterson. 
The  proprietorship  account 
showed  a  balance  of  $2,132,986 
as  of  Jan.  31. 


on  baseball 


Court  RuIg  Bill  KillGd 

Annapolis,  Md.  —  Maryland 
senators  rejected  a  bill  March 
22  to  prevent  court  rules  from 
limiting  freedom  of  the  press. 
’The  measure,  introduced  by 
Senator  P.  G.  Stromberg,  a 
weekly  newspaper  publisher, 
was  aimed  particularly  at  Rule 
904  of  the  Baltimore  Supreme 
Bench.  Principal  opponents  of 
the  bill  were  Senators  who  are 
attorneys. 

■ 

Rocipo  SupplGinGnts 

Philadelphia  —  Cook  books, 
four  supplements  in  color- 
gravure,  will  be  included  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  issues  of 
March  24,  31,  April  7  and  14. 
’They  will  contain  pictures  and 
recipes  only. 


delivers 


usive,  (>n-the-.s|)()t  sports  reports  from 
iiif*  cunips  .  .  .  sidelights  on  the  neweoi 
)l<l-timer.s,  the  nitmagers  and  their  hope^ 
ires’  school,  the  robots,  the  farm  elidis 
iews  ol  what  to  e.xpeet  in  the  new  s( 
plus  news  ami  feature  pictures  on  all  s| 

•  •  •  every  day  an  the 
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graphy  editor. 

It  is  this  kind  of  close  relationship  that  builds 
Here  is  another  resounding  instance  of  the  im-  reader  loyalty — a  confidence  which  is  manifested 
portant  part  a  newspaper  can  play  in  the  welfare  in  responsiveness  to  those  who  use  the  advertis- 

and  interests  of  its  community.  ing  columns  of  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN. 
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CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 


Oakite  Ad  Dollars 
And  Sales . . .  On  Rise 


IN  1947,  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  in  an  “Advertising 
Facts”  folder  said  of  Oakite 
Products,  Inc.,  “For  20  years 
newspapers  have  been  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  Oakite's  household 
package  advertising  program. 
This  year  the  Oakite  story  is 
being  told  in  168  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  120  marketing  areas. 
.  .  .  Oakite  has  developed  a 
newspaper  formula,  tying  close 
together  the  name  of  Oakite  and 
its  diversified  uses.  .  . 

In  the  two  years  since  then, 
the  number  of  Oakite  products 
has  increased  from  75  to  95 
sales  figures  have  risen  to  new 
unanticipated  highs.  And.  per¬ 
haps  most  noteworthy  in  this 
success  story,  the  company  has 
increased  its  newspaper  list  to 
285  and  its  ad  appropriation 
(90%  of  it  in  newspapers)  to 
a  considerably  higher,  but  un¬ 
disclosed  level. 

"This  great  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  newspapers  car¬ 
rying  Oakite  schedules  regularly 
is  not  due  to  any  widening  or 
increase  in  the  number  of  Oakite 
marketing  areas.”  Frank  A.  Con- 
oily,  merchandising  manager 
told  E  &  P  in  disclosing  the  1949 
schedule.  “Also  percentage¬ 
wise,  the  appropriation  for 
newspapers  remains  practically 
the  same. 

“Consistent  use  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  has  been  a  main  factor  in 
raising  Oakite's  sales  volume 
over  the  years  to  successive  new 
highs.” 

Newspapers  are  chosen,  said 
Conolly,  to  cover  local  situa¬ 
tions  and  as  these  situations 
vary,  so  does  the  manner  in 
which  newspapers  are  chosen 
and  the  method  by  which  they 
are  employed. 

Oakite  ads,  as  in  the  past,  will 
appear  two  or  three  times  a 
week  throughout  the  year. 

Agency  is  Calkins  &  Holden. 

Bro  wn-F  orman 
WHAT  is  described  as  “une¬ 
quivocally  the  largest  and  most 
vigorous  advertising,  sales  and 
promotion  program”  in  the  79- 
year  history  of  Brown-Forman 
Distillers  has  been  formulated 
for  the  competitive  market  in 
the  liquor  industry. 

Rodman  W.  Mioorhead,  Jr.,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  his  department  is 
being  expanded  to  handle  “the 
tremendously  increased”  ad 
budgets. 

In  a  recent  sales  meeting, 
prospective  copy,  layout,  themes 
and  media  were  presented  by 
the  agency,  together  with  a  wide 
variety  of  merchandising  and 
promotion  projects. 

During  Brown-Forman’s  1949 
campaign,  250  newspapers  will 
be  used,  with  all  five  of  the 
company's  brands  sharing  the  • 
space.  Ads  running  from  70  lines 
to  full  pages  will  be  used,  in  I 
black  and  white,  two  colors  and  ' 
four  colors.  i 

The  newspaper  list  covers  a  ! 


wide  range  of  medium-sized  and 
big-city  markets. 

In  addition,  the  fall  program 
will  provide  for  ads  in  national 
magazines,  trade  publications, 
outdoor  space. 

Agency  is  RuthraufI  &  Ryan, 
Chicago. 

45  RPM 

RCA-VICTOR  started  this  week 

the  promotion  on  its  new  and 
somewhat  controversial  45  rpm 
records  and  record-players.  In¬ 
itial  publicity  is  in  the  form 
of  Newspaper  teaser  ads  and 
semi -concealed  window  displays. 

On  March  31,  the  teaser  win¬ 
dows  will  be  unveiled  and,  sim¬ 
ultaneously,  full-page  newspaper 
ads  will  appear  in  100  markets 
announcing  the  public  introduc¬ 
tion  and  availability  of  the  new 
system. 

As  the  campaign  continues, 
national  magazine  space,  radio 
and  television  advertising  will 
be  used  and  dealer  and  distrib¬ 
utor  advertising  will  be  stepped 
up.  For  the  latter  purpose  a 
wide  variety  of  prepared  news¬ 
paper  ads  has  been  distributed. 

Campaign  Briefs 

LEVER  BROTHERS  will  use 

large  color  insertions  in  Sun¬ 
day  comics  to  back  up  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  its  “Buy-Two  Sale”  in 
April 

Procter  &  Gamble  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Biow  &  Co.  of  New  York 
for  Lilt,  new  permanent  wave 
kit.  Newspapers  will  be  used 
in  test  markets. 

During  April  and  May,  the 
Kellogg  Co.  and  United  Fruit 
Co.  will  repeat  their  national 
corn  flakes-and-bananas  cam¬ 
paign,  using  Sunday  comics  and 
daily  newspapers. 

A  campaign  featuring  a  one- 
price  policy  for  men’s  apparel 
broke  this  week  in  10  New 
England  cities  for  Anderson- 
Little  Co.  of  Fall  River,  Mass. 
(Bo  Bernstein  &  Co.  of  Provi¬ 
dence  handles  the  account.) 

Release  of  600-line  copy  to 

46  newspapers  in  a  six  week 


Nothing  Delivers 
the  D.  C.  Market  like 

The  Washington  Star 


Kvfning  atid 
Sunday  Morning 
KditionB 


spring  campaign  on  behalf  of 
the  Cling  Peach  Advisory  Board 
is  planned  through  offices  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born  at  San  Francisco.  Amer¬ 
ican  Daily  Association  and  Ral¬ 
ston  Purina’s  Ry-Krisp  division 
are  cooperating. 


The  best 
cooks  in 


Doubled  Interest 
PORTLAND,  Ore. — The  initial 
phase  of  a  new  advertising 
campaign  has  started  for  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Portland 
and  its  60  affiliated  branches. 
Appropriation  for  the  first  15 
weeks  is  more  than  double  any 
previous  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion,  it  was  announced  by  Allen 
S.  Clark,  advertising  manager. 

Schedules  for  the  first  phase, 
ending  June  30,  call  for  a  series 
of  advertisements  to  run  in  15 
Oregon  dailies  and  63  weeklies. 
Theme  of  copy  is  “Let’s  Build 
Oragon  Together.”  Mac  Wilkins. 
Cole  &  Weber  is  the  agency. 


town..use 


Crown 


Short  and  punchy  .  .  .  Crovi 
Mills  wastes  no  words  in  puttu; 
an  idea  across  in  this  two-ci 
umn-by-S-inch  ad  in  Northwm 
newspapers. 


To  the  Point 

PORTLAND,  Ore. — Crown  MSlls’ 

new  “Cook  -  of  -  the  -  Month” 
series  of  ads  will  appear  in 
some  30  newspapers  in  Oregon 
and  southern  Washington.  Each 
four-column-by-12-inch  ad  car¬ 
ries  a  recipe  submitted  by  a 
good  cook  in  the  Northwest, 
with  art  showing  the  finished 
delicacy  and  a  line-drawing 
taken  from  a  photo  of  the  win¬ 
ning  cook. 

This  series  is  supplemented  by 
two-colunm-by-5-inch  ads,  each 
carrying  one  short,  punchy  sell¬ 
ing  point  in  Primer  style  of  lay¬ 
out  (see  cut). 


The  campaign  also  include 
outdoor  boards  in  17  cities,  r» 
dio  spots  in  five,  as  well  a 
space  in  business  and  fair 
papers,  carcards  and  point-oi 
sale  locations. 

Agency  is  Richard  G.  Mont 
gomery  Associates,  who  made  i 
careful  study  of  readership  fat 
tors  outlined  in  Bureau  of  Ad 
vertising  research  studies  befon 
preparing  the  campaign. 

More  Campaigns 

INSULINE  CORP.  of  Americi 

has  announced  plans  for  at 
“intensive”  newspaper  campaigi 
to  promote  its  new  “Wasp”  in 
door  television  antenna. 


Scott 

Modern 

Engineering 

The  Main  Driving  Shafts  and  (Jears  of  Scott  Presses 
make  4  turns  for  every  printing  cylinder  revolution, 
instead  of  1  or  2  turns  as  heretofore.  The  4  to  1  ratio 
reduces  the  torsion  on  the  shafts,  the  load  on  the  bear¬ 
ings  and  the  strain  on  the  gear  teeth  to  one-half  or  less. 

Combined  with  the  high  shaft  speed,  the  use  of  light 
weight  modern  heat-treated  and  hardened  Alloy  Steel 
Spiral  Miter  and  Bevel  Gearing,  with  automatic  lubri¬ 
cation,  produces  a  reliable,  efficient  press  drive  with¬ 
out  cumbersome  overweight  mechanism. 

Send  for  our  new  Bulletin  describing  these  and  other 
new  epoch-making  advances  now  incorporated  in 
Scott  Presses. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
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ANSWERS  YOUR  MARKEmO  PROBLEMS 


This  107  page  fact- packed  report  of  the  Cleveland  Consumer 
Panel  furnishes  recent  answers  to  your  grocery  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  in  Cleveland.  It  gives  a  month-by-month  moving  picture 
of  buying  of  26  basic  grocery  commodities  for  the  12  months 
ending  with  September,  1948,  including  a  full  explanation  of 
method  and  1 1  pages  of  special  analyses. 

Manufacturers,  advertisers  and  marketers  of  grocery  prod¬ 
ucts  will  also  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  Cleveland 
Panel  is  a  continuous  operation  which  can  provide  up-to-date 
figures  for  any  month  within  three  weeks  after  the  month's  end. 


( 


R 


Contort  toe  C/evetond  Press  o,  toe 
«oresf  S«(pps.«o>vord  so/e.  office. 
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Dean  Cross  Says  Toy’s 
Curb  on  Press  Illegal 


ATTEMPTS  of  Police  Coirvmui- 

sioner  Harry  S.  Toy  to  bar 
Communist  and  “fellow -travel¬ 
er"  reporters  from  access  to 
public  records  in  Detroit  “would 
or  ought  to  be  restrained  by  the 
courts,"  in  the  opinion  of  Harold 
L.  Cross,  associate  dean  of  the 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

Dean  Cross,  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Brown,  Cross  and 
Hamilton,  expressed  his  opin¬ 
ion  of  Toy’s  attempts  to  get 
reporters  to  sign  non-Commu- 
nlst  oaths,  in  a  letter  to  Basil  L. 
Walters,  executive  editor  of 
Knight  Newspapers  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ASNE  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  Information. 

Discrimination  Illegal 

Summing  up  his  views.  Dean 
Cross  wrote: 

“1)  Police  Commissioner  Toy 
has  no  right  to  discriminate  as 
between  newspapers  or  re¬ 
porters  (or  indeed  as  between 
newspapermen  and  other  citi¬ 
zens  i  so  far  as  inspection  of 
‘public  records’  is  concerned, 
and  any  attempt  to  attach  a 
qualification  (such  as  a  non- 
Communist  affidavit)  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  precedent  to  inspection  of 
such  records  would  be  unlawful 
.  .  .  and  would  or  ought  to  be 
restrained  by  the  courts, 

“2)  As  to  any  type  of  police 
information,  even  if  not  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ‘public  records’  in  the 
legal  sense,  which  the  police 
department  has  customarily 
made  publicly  available  to  news¬ 
papermen,  the  Commissioner  is 
without  authority  to  make  dis¬ 
criminations  between  newspa- 
rmen  on  the  basis  of  political 
liefs,  appraisals  of  newspaper 
ability,  etc.,  and  an  attempt  by 
the  Commissioner  to  make  any 
such  discrimination  would  be 
unlawful  and  ought  to  be  re¬ 
strained, 

“3)  As  to  handling  of  police 
information  outside  of  the  two 
preceding  categories  the  courts 
probably  would  not  interfere 
with  the  discretion  exercised  by 
the  Commissioner  even  If  they 
considered  it  discriminatory.” 

Cords  Aren't  Licenses 

The  principal  dlflkulties  of 
the  case.  Dean  Cross  pointed 
out,  are  that  most  police  infor¬ 
mation  is  not,  or  at  least  is  not 
regarded  by  police  officials,  as 
“public”  in  the  sense  of  being 
open  to  inspection  by  the  pub¬ 
lic;  and  that  police  cards  have 
not  been  Judicially  determined 
to  be  "licenses"  in  the  sense 
that  they  give  the  holder  any 
legal  rights. 

Police  cards  instead,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  "are  merely  instru¬ 
ments  of  identity  which  carry 
only  advantages  of  convenience 
and  there  is,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  very  little  law  on  the 
subject,  especially  in  the  higher 
courts  whl^  spe^  with  binding 
authority." 

Dean  Cross  pointed  out  that 
be  was  using  the  term  “public" 
in  contradi^nction  to  ‘'^ret” 
rather  than  “private." 

"Police  activities  and  informa¬ 


tion  concerning  them  are  not 
private  matters  merely  but  are 
matters  of  public  interest  and 
concern.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  information  of  police  ac¬ 
tivities,  unless  and  until  they 
result  in  public  proceedings  or 
judicial  proceedings  are,  and 
probabl>  should  remain,  secret," 
he  wrote. 

Dean  Cross  cited  several  lower 
court  decisions  which  he  felt 
have  a  “fairly  direct”  bearing 
on  the  Detroit  situation. 

Cites  Court  Ruling 

A  Cleveland  court,  convicting 
the  Cleveland  police  chief  for 
refusing  the  Cleveland  News  the 
right  to  inspect  public  records  of 
the  city’s  police  department, 
said; 

“He  who  hinders  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  newspaper  from 
gathering  news,  he  who  would 
bar  the  legitimate  sources  of 
information  to  the  gatherer  of 
such  news,  unless  certain  condi¬ 
tions  imposed  by  himself  are 
complied  with  by  the  publisher, 
is  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  free  government.  We  tolerate 
no  censorship  of  the  press,  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect.  ’The  legislature 
could  not  impose  such  restric¬ 
tions.  Surely  an  executive  offi¬ 
cer,  such  as  a  chief  of  police, 
cannot  impose  such  restric¬ 
tions.  .  .  . 

’The  records  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  bureau  at  central  station, 
such  as  can  safely  be  open  to 
the  public,  must  be  open  alike 
to  all.  No  discrimination  can 
be  tolerated,  and  he  who  dis¬ 
criminates,  infringes  upon  the 
right  of  the  individual.  Take 
away  from  the  plaintiff  the  right 
to  gather  news,  unhindered  and 
unrestricted,  and  you  take  with 
it  the  right  to  publish  and  circu¬ 
late  news." 

Dean  Cross  sent  a  copy  of  the 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Bridgeton  (N.  J.)  Evening 

News,  whose  attorneys  have 
been  seeking  legal  precedent  to 
force  the  town’s  police  conrunis- 
sioner  to  let  reporters  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  police  blotter.  For 
several  months  Bridgeton  re¬ 
porters  have  had  to  get  all 
police  information  through  the 
commissioner  or  his  deputy. 


NOTICE 

THE  SCH(X>L  OF  LINOTYPE 
INSTRUCTION  at  the  factory, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5, 
New  York,  is  the  only  school 
operated  by  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company.  No  other 
school,  regardless  of  name  or 
location,  is  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  Com¬ 
pany.  .  .  .  For  information  ot 
the  courses  offered,  address 
the  registrar. 


--^LINOTYPE— 


rSliort  ^akeA 


AD  in  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram : 

“WANTED  colored  maid  for 
general  house  work,  lice  on 
place,  week-ends  off.” 

■ 

NEWSWOR'niY  in  the  St. 

Petersburg  (Fla.)  Evening  In¬ 
dependent: 

“Bystanders  said  that  the  dead 
man  had  been  in  good  spirits 
all  during  the  week.” 


I.NTERESTING  bit  from  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Telegram: 
“Overcome  by  gas  while  tak¬ 
ing  a  bath,  the  young  lady  owed 
her  life  to  the  watchfulness  of 
the  janitor." 


A  LINE  dropped  out  of  an  ac¬ 
count  in  the  Toledo  (O. ) 
Blade  resulted  in  this  version: 

"Surgeons  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  let  a  patient  die,  a 
medical  conference  was  told 
yestetday. 

••’This  thought  arises  partic¬ 
ularly  when  the  patient  is 
Barney  Brooks,  professor  of  sur¬ 
gery  at  Vanderbilt  University.” 

■ 

Ads  Exempt  from  Tax 

Washington — The  House  has 
decided  that  sales  of  news¬ 
paper,  radio  and  television  ad¬ 
vertising  should  be  exempted 
from  a  proposed  29r  sales  tax 
in  the  District  of  (Ikilumbia. 


Reid  Is  Elected 
As  Treasurer 
Of  Liriotype  Co. 

John  W.  Reid  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.  to  succeed  George 
A.  Schwaninger 
who  has  retired 
after  a  quarter 
century  career 
with  Linotype. 

Mr.  Reid  at- 
tended  New 
York  University 
and  is  a  veteran 
of  World  War  I. 

Since  his  asso- 
c  i  a  t  i  o  n  with 
Linotype  in 
1914,  he  has  pro¬ 
gressed  through 
various  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  to  become  assistant  to  the 
auditor  in  1922  and  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  in  1928. 

During  World  War  II,  Mr. 
Reid  served  on  the  WPB  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Typeset¬ 
ting  Machinery,  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Export  Advisory 
Panel  on  Typesetting  Machinery 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Office  of  International  Trade. 

Carl  A.  Hergrueter,  assistant 
to  Mr.  Reid  since  last  October, 
is  now  assistant  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer.  He  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
of  New  York  University. 


H 


Newsday 


circulation  now  tops 


100.000 


daily  on  the  Real  Long  Island! 

where  refail  sales  exceed  *2,000,000  a  day 


Newtday  carried  more  advertising  in  1948  than  any  New  York  City 
evening  paper .  .  .  and  on  the  Real  long  Island  .  .  .  Newsday  carried 
82  8%  more  advertising  than  the  second  poper.  Source;  Media  Records 


Alicia  Patterson,  Editor  and  Publisher 
Executive  Offices,  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Company 
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Here  are  the  latest  facts  about  traffic  accidents 


Put  these  facts  to  work  in  YOUR  community 


ACCIDENT  EXPERIENCE  is  still  the  best  teacher, 
the  most  effective  propagandist  for  safety. 

**The  Human  Race”,  The  Travelers  1949  book  of 
automobile  accident  data,  has  just  been  published.  It 
will  give  you  the  facts  you  need  to  fight  accidents  in 
your  community. 

If  you  haven’t  received  your  free  copy,  or  if  you  need 
extra  copies  of  ”The  Human  Race”,  let  us  know. 


THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 
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wspapeR  NEWS'j 


CLINE 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFG.C0 


Video’s  Effect  on  Sales 
Scanned  by  Circulators 


PITTSBURGH,  Pa. — Television  is  made  up  to  serve  the  whole 
and  its  effect  on  newspaper  family — and  simultaneously, 
sales,  present  and  future,  was  5.  They  are — or  should  be — 
a  subject  which  demanded  top  complete. 

priority  at  the  spring  meeting  6.  They  serve  the  whole  day 
of  the  Interstate  Circulation  through. 

Managers  Association  here.  Moinr 

The  main  paper  on  the  sub-  ^ 
ject  was  given  by  John  J.  Cor-  E.  W.  Burwell,  Columbus 
son,  circulation  director  of  the  ^  ^  Dispatch,  discussed  the 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Post.  While  and  cons  of  motor  route 

Mr.  Corson  stated  that  he  felt  deliveries. 

that  television  will  never  in-  ^e  said  the  Dispatch  operates 
vade  the  field  of  the  real  news-  motor  routes  daily  and  Sun- 
paper,  he  issued  a  word  of  cau-  day,  running  approximately  10,- 
tion  to  newspapers  that  offer  000  miles  each  day.  Fifteen 
catchy  headlines  as  a  substitute  other  routes  operate  on  Sun- 
for  news,  and  gassip  for  bal-  days  only. 

anced  opinions.  The  46  daily  routes,  and  nine 

In  a  round  table  discussion,  of  the  Sunday-only  routes,  de- 
Abbie  D.  Wallace,  of  the  New  Uver  to  single  copy  subscrib 
York  World-Telegram,  said  a  cs,  as  well  as  bundles.  The 
personal  survey  had  indicated  other  Sunday  routes  deliver 
television  eliminated  many  Bulldog  bundles  only, 
"duplicating”  buys  of  the  same  "They  are  Independent  own 
newspaper  and  also  cut  into  ers  and  operators  and  none  are 
the  “Bulldog"  editions  of  morn  carried  on  our  payroll,"  Mr. 
Ing  papers.  Burwell  revealed. 

Mr.  Wallace  *  said  New  York  In  pointing  out  the  advan- 
newspapers.  which  predomi-  tages  of  this  method,  Mr.  Bur 
nantly  depend  on  street  sales,  well  said  that  it  eliminates 
suffered  a  noticeable  drop  in  missed  bundles  and  worries  by 
sales  of  Bulldogs  on  Tue^ays  carriers  and  dealers  over  late 
when  Milton  Berle  presents  his  bus  or  train  arrivals, 
top-flight  television  show.  He  said  that  the  motor  route 

Few  Drops  Due  to  TV  costs  in  January  1940  were  $6.- 

Milton  J.  Picou,  Philadelphia  *30. 

(Pa.)  Bulletin,  pointed  out  that 
television  viewers  are  going 

through  the  same  stages  as  been  added  since  1940. 

radio  fans  during  the  crystal  Effect  of  Night  Baseball 

4  Thomas  Meegan,  Union  (pity 
^  (N.  j.)  Hudson  Dfspotch,  speak 

ing  on  the  "Effe^  of  Night 
discern-  Baseball  on  Circulation”  said 
J  the  street  sale  of  Bulldog  edi 

the  ama-  ^ions  was  being  hit  in  metro- 

WdJast  ™  a''®*®- 

He  .said  his  paper  had  re-  ^  “^hf  "!'^®Papers  that 

ceived  very  few  "drops”  be-  he.neOt  by  night  baseball,’  he 
cause  of  television.  “We  will  are  the  papers  which  have 

have  reason  to  be  concerned,  the  benefit  of  a  1:30  to  3  a.m. 
however,  as  television  gets  bet-  Press  time  and  feature  the 
ter,”  he  commented.  game  on  the  front  page.  ’ 

Howard  W.  Stodghill,  busi-  Barney  Cameron,  circulation 

ness  manager  of  the  Phlladel-  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
phla  Bulletin,  advised:  “This  Gazette,  said:  “People  stick 

would  not  be  the  best  time  to  closer  to  the  radio  when  a 
Increase  the  price  of  a  news-  good  night  baseball  game  is  on 
paper  but  it  would  depend  on  and  do  not  go  out  and  buy  the 
the  local  conditions.  It  would  early  editions.” 
take  a  lot  of  intestinal  forti-  In  a  question  box  session, 

tude  “to  raise  the  price  in  a  Ray  F.  Mack,  of  the  Washing- 

competitive  field.”  ton  (D.  C.)  Daily  News,  re- 

Pointa  About  Newspapers  ported  complimentary  copies. 

.bSTi  Sar 

2.  They  are  convenient.  ThVy  contacts  on  their  routes, 

don’t  have  to  be  in  your  living 

room  or  the  nearby  saloon  to  results. 

obtain  the  message.  Approximately  150  circula- 

3.  They  require  a  minimum  tion  men  from  Pennsylvania, 
of  concentration.  ’They  can  be  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Dis- 
scanned  while  the  reader  eats  trict  of  Columbia.  New  Jersey 
breakfast  or  hangs  on  the  sub-  and  Delaware  attended. 

way  strap.  George  Stabler,  81,  a  retired 

4.  They  are  flexible.  Between  Williamsport  (Pa.)  newspaper 
the  front  page  and  the  back  executive,  and  one  of  the  found- 
page  the  newspaper  offers  an  ers  of  the  association,  was  vot- 


Officers  of  Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association  at  Pittsburg 
left  to  right:  Edward  L.  Smith,  Coimellsville.  sergeant-at-arms;  £ 
F.  Mack,  Washington,  president*  Michael  F.  Tynan,  Erie,  second  vio 
president;  Ward  E.  Jones,  Butler,  secretary-treasurer,  and  Barney  ( 
Cameron,  Pittsburgh,  first  vicepresident. 


Inland  Study  Shows  Optimist  Column 
19%  Increase  in  Costs  Is  48  Years  Old 

Chicago — Early  returns  for  Doylestown,  Pa.  —  Leij: 
Inland  Daily  Press  Associa-  Mlitchell  Hodges,  73,  celebrate 
tion’s  cost  and  revenue  study  March  16  the  48th  anniversi; 
indicate  that  1948  costs  in-  of  his  column,  “The  Optirnii" 
creased  percentagewise  over  The  Optimist  started  as  i 
1947  more  than  did  revenues,  daily  feature  in  the  Philadelpk 
According  to  a  composite  pic-  Times.  It  went  for  a  bn! 
ture  for  the  first  25  papers  period  in  1903  with  the  Phii 
sending  in  reports,  revenues  delphia  Public  Ledger;  thencen 
increased  15.56%  over  1947,  the  Philadelphia  North  Amr 
and  total  expenses  went  up  lean  and  since  1925  has  beeni 
19.87%.  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Heading  the  list  of  cost  in- _ 

creases  was  a  25.03%  raise  in  ^ 

newsprint,  ink  and  handling, 
due  in  part  to  a  9.82%  increase 

in  the  number  of  pages  issued.  Vf^TA^lua'I  1 4 


•  Th«  only  iournal  givinfli 
nows  of  advortisors,  odvoA 
ing,  publishing,  printing  ai 
eommorcial  broadeostinf  k 
Australia  and  Now  Zaalid 
If  you  ara  planning  sis 
campaigns  or  ara  intaroM 
In  thoso  torritorias  road 
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Frye  to  Direct 
Alined  Services' 

Publicity  Bureau 

Washtncton  —  Defense  Secre- 
jiry  James  V.  Forrestal  reacted 
■romptly  to  Congressional  criti- 
last  week  when  he  con- 
Iplidated  all  military  informa¬ 
tion  and  placed  William  Frye  in 
lharge. 

Mr.  Frye,  a  former  Associated 
Press  reporter,  was  named  re- 
untly  to  succeed  Harold  B. 
flnton.  New  York  Times  staffer, 
yho  had  served  as  Mr.  For- 
ustal's  assistant  on  public  in- 
l^nnation.  Hinton  has  been  re¬ 
plied  to  serve  for  five  or  six 
foeks  as  personal  adviser  to 
CoL  Louis  6.  Johnson,  incoming 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

All  Inclusive 

Consolidation  of  the  public  In¬ 
formation  activities  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Military  Establishment 
becomes  effective  Miarch  31.  It 
will  embrace: 

la  I  Press  service  and  news 
room- 

lb)  Security  review  and  clear¬ 
ance  of  manuscripts. 

(c)  Radio  and  television  serv¬ 
ice. 

Id)  Photograph  and  newsreel 
lenrice. 

(e)  Public  contacts  (public 
relations,  civil  relations,  speak¬ 
ers  bureau,  presentation  teams 
for  public  meetings,  etc. ) . 

(f)  Accreditation  of  corre¬ 
spondents. 

Ig)  Clearance,  reproduction, 
and  distribution  of  all  press  re¬ 
leases  and  pictures. 

(h)  Analysis  (clippings,  news 
digests,  editorial  analysis,  in¬ 
formation  research,  etc.). 

Capitol  Hill  demands  for  a 
probe  of  national  security  infor¬ 
mation  leaks  are  aimed  at  Air 
Force  and  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  sources,  and  not  at 
newswriters,  it  was  established 
as  the  likelihood  of  a  formal 
investigation  increased. 

Congressmen  Disturbed 
Two  recently-published  arti¬ 
cles  disturbed  the  congressmen. 

The  first,  appearing  in  Fortune 
magazine,  mapped  the  atomic 
mergy  installations  throughout 
the  country  in  what  Rep. 

George  H.  h^hon  (D.)  of  Texas 
said  “could  appropriately  be 
ailed  a  bombardier’s  map  show¬ 
ing  the  exact  locations." 

The  second  was  a  United 
Press  story  stating  that,  in  secret 
diaussions  before  the  military 
joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  70  vital 
Russian  targets  had  been  pin¬ 
pointed  for  possible  future  use. 

Rep.  Mahon  told  the  House 
the  AK  had  made  the  material 
ivailable  in  a  printed  report. 

At  AEC  offices  this  was  con¬ 
ned  with  the  statement  that  mi  n 

the  information  has  been  avail-  I  fJO  I 

»le,  and  still  is,  to  newspaper- 
<nen  and  others. 

^e  Air  Force  public  relations 
omce  confirmed  the  congress- 
nan’s  assertion  that  no  “author- 
jw’  statement  concerning  se-  yiil 
lection  of  potential  Soviet  tar-  •  ^1  •ri 
sets  had  been  made  and  it  was  >  I  lip 
wggested  that  national  security  i  •  liv 

would  prevent  any  discussion  of  x 

itI  ‘ccuracy,  or  error,  of  the 
U.P.  story. 
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"ATWAYS  hits  the  MARK" 
When  the  Aim  is 

THE  ECONOMIC  STAFF  OF  LIFE! 

A  famous  mural  artist  has  symbolized  the  vital  importance 
and  the  economic  dignity  of  wheat,  by  visualizing  a  sturdy 
W  pioneer  with  scythe  and  sheaves.  To  encompass  this  drama, 
F  as  it  exists  in  the  great  Topeka  agricultural  area  and  in  all 

'  Kansas,  would  be  impossible.  It  would  be  a  mural  of  modem 

machinery,  huge  processing  plants,  transportation  arteries 
and  banks  bulging  with  honest  dollars. 

This  symbol  of  one  of  the  State’s  famous  activities  would,  for 
example,  picture  grain  drills  seeding  the  kindly  soil  of  the  State 
with  its  third  best  wheat  crop  that  government  forecasters  predia 
would  give  1949  at  least  237,075,000  bushels,  based  on  current 
expectations.  1948  peaked  to  a  $730,000,000  crop  income.  The 
yield  of  w-heat  alone  will  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  planted  in 
Kansas  .  .  .  well-rooted  winter  wheat  ripping  across  15,805,000 
acres.  The  State’s  winter  wheat  harvest  constitutes  about  26%  of 
that  of  the  entire  United  States. 

In  the  rich  core-district  of  and  around  Topeka,  there  are  41,000 
modern  farms.  Any  mural  artist,  seeking  to  visualize  the  staff  of 
life  there,  would  include  every  important  crop,  with  a  decorative 
fresco  of  fmits,  poultry,  hogs,  pedigreed  cattle.  And  just  to  brag 
of  a  final  bonus,  perhaps  we  might  mention,  for  Topeka  alone,  a 
past-the-billion-mark  business  record  for  the  year  passed,  with  all 
the  figures  in. 

The  "Staff  of  Life’’  of  this  market,  as  you  can  see,  is  more  than 
wheat.  It  is  the  "sort  o’  staff” 
that  makes  national  advertis¬ 
ing  here  pay  off  handsomely. 


aiways  Topeka  M 

with  Kansas  because  they  ^ 

quite  properly  belong  to-  ^ 

gather,  one  reflecting  the  gen-  J 

eral  pros$>arity  of  the  other, 

This  Topeka  market  inciden- 
tidly  is  compounded  of  a  teeming 
city  and  21  Urive-in  Counties. 

The  newspaper  coverage  is  com¬ 

pounded  of  a  two-way  ci rcuiatiom^ our  own  Topeka 
area  and  a  newspaper  that  is  a  Stato-wide  influence. 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  |||  I  The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Morning  and  Sunday)  H  I  (Evoning) 


Published  in  the  Capital  of  Kansas,  by 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

_ Ropfosonlod  By  Tko  Coppor  Pubficolions,  Inc, 
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Clinic  Reveals  Editor 
Still  Packs  a  Punch 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


EVANSTON.  Ill.— Inland  news¬ 
paper  editors,  who  write  their 
own  editorials  and  have  to  “face 
the  music”  each  day  in  their 
local  communities,  wrestled 
with  problems  of  making  edi¬ 
torial  pages  more  effective  dur¬ 
ing  a  two-day  clinic  here  last 
week-end. 

About  30  Midwest  editors  at¬ 
tended  the  sessions  which  were 
geared  to  meet  the  needs  of  non¬ 
metropolitan  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  co-sponsoring  Inland 
Daily  Pre&s  Association  and 
Northwestern  University’s  Me- 
dill  School  of  Journalism. 

Saliant  Conclusions 

Among  the  salient  points 
gleaned  from  the  discussion 
were  the  following: 

1.  Editorials  on  local  prob¬ 
lems,  if  well  written  and  attrac¬ 
tively  displayed,  are  of  more 
interest  to  readers  than  syndi¬ 
cated  columnists. 

2.  Editors  are  evading  their 
responsibility  if  they  fail  to 
recommend  candidates  in  elec¬ 
tions,  especially  local  slates. 

3.  A  newspaper  without  an 
editorial  page  becomes  “a  shop¬ 
ping  news”  in  the  minds  of  the 
readers. 

4.  Canned  editorial  should  be 
shunned  and  in  their  place  syn¬ 
dicated  material  that  back¬ 
grounds  the  news  should  be 
used  to  supplement  the  paper's 
own  editorials. 

5.  Letters  to  the  editor  often 
outpull  local  editorials  and 
should  be  cultivated  and  at¬ 
tractively  displayed. 

6.  Personalized  local  columns 
help  create  reader  interest  on 
the  editorial  page. 

7.  Reader  interest  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  can  be  doubled  by 
brightening  the  layout  and 
typography. 

Differ  on  Recommendations 

There  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  voiced  as  to  whether 
in  one-paper  towns  the  editorial 
page  should  reflect  the  views  of 
the  editor  to  the  exclusion  of 
columnists.  Also,  editors  dis¬ 
agreed  among  themselves  on 
their  responsibility  to  recom¬ 
mend  candidates  in  local,  state 
and  national  elections. 

Some  felt  if  they  printed 
sketches  of  each  candidate,  or 
obtained  the  candidate’s  views 
on  leading  issues,  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  ended.  Others  in¬ 
sisted  it  was  the  paper's  duty 
to  make  specific  reconunenda- 
tions  right  down  to  county 
coroner. 

Fred  Schilplin,  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  Times,  one  of  the 
“old-fashioned”  publishers  who 
writes  his  own  editorials  and 
never  uses  syndicated  Washing¬ 
ton  columnists,  does  not  make 
q>ecific  recommendations  on  po¬ 
litical  candidates. 

“I  tell  my  readers  what  the 
candidates  stand  for,”  said  Mr. 
Schilplin,  "but  I  don't  tell  them 
how  to  vote.  I  give  them  the 
information  and  let  them  make 


their  own  decisions — they  don't 
always  agree  with  me." 

Some  Use  Questionnaires 
Several  editors,  however,  in¬ 
sisted  it  was  the  newspaper's 
duty  to  make  recommendations 
and  that  their  readers  expected 
them  to  do  so.  Rex  Karney  of 
the  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  advocated  recommenda¬ 
tions,  stating:  "We  don’t  believe 
there  is  as  much  public  resent¬ 
ment  of  recommendations  as 
.some  publishers  believe.” 

Robert  Barracks,  East  St. 
Louis  <  Ill. )  Journal,  agreed 
with  Karney.  He  favored  put¬ 
ting  local  candidates  "on  rec¬ 
ord"  in  advance  of  elections 
through  the  questionnaire  meth¬ 
od  dealing  with  leading  issues. 

Tom  Keene,  Elkhart  (Ind. ) 
Truth,  uses  sketches  of  candi¬ 
dates  and  lets  the  readers  de¬ 
cide. 

Tells  1-Man  lob 
The  clinic  opened  with  a 
panel  of  editors  telling  how 
they  organize  the  editorial  page 
job  on  their  newspapers.  Paul 
R.  Bausman.  Washington  ( Ind. ) 
Herald,  speaking  for  papers  un¬ 
der  10,000,  explained  his  was  a 
one-man  job.  He  said  the  prob¬ 
lem  among  many  small  papers 
is  not  so  much  how  to  handle  an 
editorial  page,  but  whether  to 
have  an  ^itorial  page. 

Mr.  Bausman,  however,  is  a 
staunch  advocate  of  not  only 
publishing  an  editorial  page,  but 
writing  his  own  editorials.  His 
paper  is  published  In  a  town 
where  the  opposition  daily  dpes 
not  carry  an  editorial  page. 
"We  haven’t  incurred  any  last¬ 
ing  enemies  because  of  our  edi¬ 
torial  stand.”  said  Mr.  Bausman, 
who  added: 

"Miy  conception  of  an  editorial 
is  that  its  purpose  should  be 
to  get  readers  to  think.  I  care 
not  what  conclusion  they  arrive 
at.  There  is  no  reason  why  non¬ 
metropolitan  editors  can’t  dis¬ 
cuss  national  and  international 
problems.  We  can  do  that  just 
as  well  as  the  columnists  in  get¬ 
ting  readers  to  think.” 

How  Decatur  Does  It 
Edward  E.  Lindsay,  editor  of 
the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and 
Review,  spoke  from  the  stand- 

?ioint  of  two  papers  getting  out 
3  editorial  pages  a  week,  with 
three  p^ple  assigned  to  the  job. 
In  addition  to  editorials,  two 
writers  run  personal  columns 
five  days  a  week. 

Viewing  the  editorial  page  as 
a  production  job,  Mr.  Lindsay 
said  the  Decatur  papers  W3uld 
rather  be  wrong  than  be  dull. 
"We  want  our  editorial  pages 
to  be  entertaining  and  interpre¬ 
tive,”  he  said.  “Our  Letters  to 
the  Editor  column  is  open  to 
our  readers  in  which  to  dis¬ 
agree.” 

Mr.  Lindsay  explained  how 
Decatur  newspaper  editorial 
writers  operate  when  the  pub¬ 
lisher  is  a  corporation,  directed 
by  a  board  of  nine  persons.  If  a 


subject  might  offend  a  board  _  — ^ 

member,  he  said,  the  writer  dis-  Rfrf  C^nldT  FsnlnTrro 
cusses  the  matter  in  his  signed 

personal  column.  "Such  com-  /jj  ChicaQO  TlWUm 
ment,  nine  times  out  of  10,  be-  t, 

come  a  part  of  our  accumulated  ,  m 

editorial  policy,”  he  explained.  5 

It  is  his  job  as  editor  to  acquaint  eluded  five  full-page,  four-color 
the  editorial  writers  with  the  ^ds.  niarking  the  largest  vol^ 
“corporate  thinking”  of  the  color  advertising  sinct 

board,  Lindsay  added.  o  a  u 

. ,  The  Sunday  Tribune  for 
^ked  how  the  papers  avoid  jviarch  20  featured  an  eight- 
embarrassing  ^ntraditions,  Mr.  page  millinery  section,  with  a 
Lindsay  replied:  '  We  do  have  ^ull-page  in  color  of  sprL 
j  i  embar-  ^gts  and  two  pages  in  cowr 

rassed  by  inconsistencies.  rotogravure  on  hat  styles. 

Active  in  Civic  Affairs  - — '  — 

Harry  E.  Boyd.  Cedar  Rapids  editor,  Michigan  City  ( Ini) 
( la. )  Gazette,  told  of  that  pa-  News-Dispatch,  in  explaining  hh 
per’s  two-man  editorial  staff  preference  for  controversial 
which  takes  an  active  part  in  as  subjects.  “When  we  started  the 
many  community  projects  as  column,  w'e  were  getting  t»o 
possible.  That  type  of  activity  or  three  letters  a  week.  Om 
takes  a  lot  of  time,  he  said,  and  staff-written  letters  on  worai: 
leaves  too  little  time  for  edi-  drivers  and  Josef  Stalin  pro- 
torial  page  production.  duced  a  small  flood  of  answers 

“However,  we  feel  there  is  Our  only  rules  are  that  tie 
value  in  keeping  informed  as  to  letter  shall  not  be  libelous  aai 
community  thinking,”  he  added,  that  it  shall  not  violate  go* 
"and  we  often  get  our  nickel’s  taste.” 

worth  of  advice  in  at  the  time  Only  six  editors  publisha 
it  will  do  the  most  good,  re-  regularly  the  names  of  cob- 
gardless  of  whether  we  write  tributors  in  the  letters  colunt 
anything  about  it.”  Others  permitted  pen  names. 

Throw  Off  Shackles  Disagree  on  Editing 

Criticism  levelled  at  news-  Limits  of  300  to  400  won! 

papers,  to  the  effect  that  their  were  placed  upon  letters,  be 
influence  has  failed  in  the  last  several  editors  explained  tlu, 
four  presidential  campaigns  to  the  limit  was  established  only 
elect  candidates  of  their  choice,  to  encourage  shorter  letters, 
has  been  justified.  Dean  Ken-  Mr.  Spiers  gave  this  reasc 
neth  E.  Olson  of  Medill  said,  for  editing  letters: 
because  for  years  the  editorial  "^f  the  letter  is  against  tie 
page  has  been  “shackled  with  stand  you  have  taken  on  a  pi- 
outworn  traditions  of  appear-  ticular  subject,  you  have  to  e<tt 
ance  and  style  which  kept  it  so  that  suspicion  does  not  arue 
from  exerting  the  influence  It  If  you  leave  the  poor  gramnu: 
should  ”  3>td  punctuation,  people  will 

Donald  L.  Breed.  Freeport  think  you  did  it  on  purpoe 
( 11.)  Journal  - Standard,  People  are  handicapped  in  ther 
stressed  importance  of  the  ability  to  express  their  idea 
“local  angle”  in  as  many  edi-  tVe  ought  to  help  them  out.” 
torials  as  possible,  including  Need  for  another  viewpoia: 

those  dealing  with  national  and  in  a  one-newspaper  city  asd 
international  affairs,  in  bring-  readers  habits  were  influentiil 
ing  such  problems  down  to  the  in  the  editors  selection  of  syn- 
local  level.  dicated  columns  to  round  oi: 

Hp  warnf>H  that  pditor?  have  editorial  page. 

*in  "Th®  people  who  CUSS  Drew 

to  be  discreet  in  serving  on  ft  j  i?  a 

local  committees,  or  they  are  avfrfo°pHit^**V'n'ntnn^(la  i  Hit 
likely  to  be  "taken  in”  and  ex- 

npctpd  to  bark  local  nroipcts  tlld,  throw  up  their  hands  11 

S^iS?may  Xn  n^  beS  if 

editorial  criticism.  He  advised  ti^  to  get  freshness  m 

SoHtl^f our^itoHal  page  by  adding  all 
**  R.imnio  MiAinnA  thcsc  features,”  declared  Harry 

Rumple.  Midland  g  Boyd,  editor.  Cedar  Rapiii 

Sl'onAld  thrill  Oozette,  "but  look  at  how  dill 

rontimllvi  ^^r  editorial  columns  are.  Why 

^freity  of  newirint.  It  ht  ^ 

since  reinstated  the  editorial  ^rue.  ^ 

page  and  reader  response  has  iii  .  •  n  ■  i 

been:  “at  least  we  don’t  have  ir©nt011ian  Appoints 
a  shopping  guide.”  ^  New  Ad  Director 

Xn  S“at"  natlinll  advartufag  stf 

t^ntio,,  ^  alnoralti  of  Philadelphia  Record,  to 

however.  flVored  ’  kefping  “u  ?®Tor“T‘'lhe‘*  T?Sn‘"frJl- 

Sdal"5ligr"'"'®"‘  recently  purchased  by 

tonal  page.  _  ..  .  Edmund  Goodrich,  former  New 

Stress  Reader  Confidence  York  and  Philadelphia  news- 

inland.  editors  stressed  read-  paperman.  ,  j  i 

er  confidence  as  the  basic  factor  Mr.  Goodrich  said  Lloyd  J 
in  successful  letters-to-editor  GriflBths  has  resigned.  The 
columns.  To  create  confidence,  publisher  also  has  announw 
the  editors  suggested  short,  the  awarding  of  a  contract  for 
signed  letters  on  controversial  construction  of  a  one-story  w 
sul^ects.  nex  to  house  newsprint:  also  w> 

“We  needled  that  column  into  auxiliary  to  the  circulation  oe- 
existence,”  said  A.  W.  Spiers,  partment. 
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Time  and  Tide, 

for  no  man. 


Spring  and  the  Circus  wait 


But  Manhattan  each  year  awaits  Spring  and 
the  Big  Show — Ringling  Bros  and  Barnum  &  Bailey 
— with  cheerful  expectancy.  Papa  Gotham, 
mamma  and  the  kids  have  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  enjoyed  their  annual  visits 
with  the  clowns,  the  elephants  and  the  spangled 
folk  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  It  is  New  York 
ritual — laughing  kin  of  the  Easter  Parade. 

So,  staunch  lads  of  the  editorial  rooms,  hold 
your  hats  and  hide  your  watches.  Here  come  The 
Circus  press  agents  again — with  the  word:  The 
Big  Show  opens  Wednesday  night,  April  6. 

John  Ringling  North  has  done  the  trick — pulled 
himself  up  by  his  bootstraps,  topping  on  paper 
and  in  rehearsals  the  well  acclaimed  "champ" — 
last  year's  show. 

Will  you  please  judge  the  1949  edition.  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Press? 


Press  Staff  of  The  Greatest  Show  On  Eanh 


ROLAND  BUTLER.  Gen.  Presx  Rep. 

FRANK  BRADEN,  Story  Man  •  ALLEN  LESTER 
WILLIAM  FIELDS  •  EDWARD  JOHNSON 
GARDNER  WILSON 
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PROMOTION 


Lampee's  Youth  Project 
Wins  National  Notice 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

ROBERT  H.  LAMPEE,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  is  deep¬ 
ly  immersed  right  now  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  third  annual  Youth 
Talent  Exhibit  which  his  paper 
sponsors  in  cooperation  with 
the  city's  Public  Museum. 

Mark  N.  Brouwer  of  the 
Lansing  State  Journal,  and  Paul 
H.  Haller  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Enquirer  are  working  on  similar 
exhibits  in  their  cities,  their 
second  annual  go  at  them. 

Plans  are  reported  for  a  sim¬ 
ilar  exhibit  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle.  And  how  many 
more  newspapers  over  the  coun¬ 
try  are  planning  or  thinking  of 
planning  similar  exhibits  is  not 
known  at  this  time,  although 
some  38  papers  in  21  stat^  have 
Indicated  interest 
This  widespread  Interest  in  an 
idea  that  started  in  Grand 
Rapids  must  surely  give  Bob 
Lampee  a  deep  feeling  of  satis¬ 
faction.  It  was  his  success  with 
the  Youth  Talent  Exhibit  idea, 
reported  in  Editor  &  Publisher, 
that  evoked  nationwide  interest. 

The  Youth  Talent  idea  pro¬ 
vides  an  opportunity  for  teen¬ 
agers  to  develop  and  to  display 
their  skills  in  the  arts,  crafts, 
and  sciences.  It  provides  them 
with  a  competitive  stimulus,  and 
with  the  rewards  that  come 
from  beating  out  competition. 
It  is  an  idea  that  draws  enthusi¬ 
astic  response  from  teen-agers 
themselves,  and  from  parents 
and  educators  as  well. 

As  a  promotion,  you  can  see 
what  a  natural  it  is.  This  year, 
Bob  Lampee  has  added  another 
facet  to  the  promotion.  Herald 
carriers  were  provided  with  cal¬ 
endars  for  distribution  which 
are  very  much  like  the  art  com¬ 
petition  calendars  offered  by 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
other  newspapers.  Instead  of 
showing  student  art,  however, 
the  Herald's  calendars  show  the 
winning  exhibits  in  the  Youth 
Talent  competition,  and  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  winner  with  each. 

Bob  Lampee  is  quite  willing 
to  give  details  about  the  Youth 
Talent  idea  to  any  interested 
newspaper.  The  Herald  has 
even  produced  a  booklet  ex¬ 
plaining  the  whole  idea  and  how 
to  stage  it.  You  can  get  one 
by  writing  for  it 

Savings  Bonds 
FIRST  effort  of  the  newly- 
created  I'TNPA  Treasury  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee,  of  which  the 
Washington  Post’s  Raoul  Blum- 
berg  is  chairman,  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  promotion  man¬ 
agers  by  the  time  this  is  written 
It  is  a  promotional  mea  to  help 
^11  Savings  Bonds  that  is  atso, 
as  Blumberg  points  out,  “as 
much  an  idea  for  a  good  circu¬ 
lation  feature  as  a  service  to 
the  Savings  Bond  campaign" 

The  idea  comes  from  the  Des 


Moines  Register  &  Tribune.  It 
is  simply  a  full-page  of  small 
pictures  showing  all  state  and 
county  chairmen  in  the  Savings 
Bond  campaign.  There  is 
nothing  easier  for  a  promotion 
department  to  get  up. 

And  if  names  make  news, 
pictures  with  those  names 
make  even  better  news — and. 
as  Blumberg  notes,  a  sure-fire 
circulation  getter. 

With  this  idea  aiso  come 
smaller  ads  which  are  a  single- 
person  adaptation  of  the  full- 
page  idea,  and  equally  good  as 
circulation  bait.  These  pre¬ 
pared  Treasury  ads  should  help 
harried  promotion  departments 
keep  their  hlier  budgets  full, 
and  do  a  necessary  public  serv¬ 
ice  at  the  same  time. 

When  you  get  this  material, 
don't  shove  it  aside.  Do  some¬ 
thing  about  it — and  prove  to  the 
Treasury  that  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion,  and  promotion  people, 
can  get  things  done  when  they 
have  to  be  done. 

^&ror  Shines 

WHAT  appear  to  be  the  rtrst 

promotions  to  issue  from  the 
Hew  York  Mirror  shop  since 
Duncan  Miller  took  over  as  pro¬ 
motion  manager  are  out  this 
week,  and  they  are  hard-hitting 
promotions  that  should  prove 
most  effective. 

One  is  a  tabioid-size  news¬ 
paper  that  reproduces  grocery 
ads  that  appeared  in  the  Mirron 
during  a  two-week  period.  The 
only  promotional  material  in 
this  piece  appears  on  the  front 
and  back  covers,  breaking 
through  reproductions  of  the 
Mirror's  actual  front  and  back 
pages. 

Front  page  declares  that 
“More  than  2Vs  million  people 
read  the  Mirror  daily,”  quoting 
Daniel  Starch  studies.  These 
make  “a  great  market,”  this 
piece’s  caption,  for  the  grocery 
store  products  in  the  reproduced 
ads.  Back  page  gives  Media 


.  ■  Sovm  dirty,  ordwow*  |ob 
*  Avoids  doA^or  of  moittfi 
mofol  iptoih 
|N  *  Spo<d>  op  disposal 

Premotos  wniformity  of 
IB  I  motol  for  bottor  rocosting 
Wfito  for  brocfivro  giving 
fvM  tnfoemahon. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 

Ex*cut»«Oife>.  SOI  Filth 
tivYori.S 


Records  iinage  figures  for  1947 
and  1948,  showing  Mirror  gains 
in  grocery  linage  against  losses 
for  the  field  and  for  all  but  one 
other  newspaper. 

The  other  piece  is  a  simple 
but  well  designed  folder  show¬ 
ing  how  Macy's,  Gimbels  and 
Hearns,  three  volume  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  with  $300,000,000  in 
sales  in  1948,  advertised  in  New 
York  newspapers  from  1937 
through  1948.  It  shows  a  steady 
march  upward  for  the  Mirror 
from  low  in  1937  to  Number 
Two  in  1948. 

In  the  Bag 

FROM  the  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner,  “the  paper  the  moderns 
prefer,”  an  impressive  series  of 
maiiing  pieces  showing  how  Los 
Angeies  stores  have  advertised 
consistently  in  the  Examiner 
since  they  opened.  "Our  cus¬ 
tomers  are  Blank  Store’s  cus¬ 
tomers”  is  the  theme.  It's  sim¬ 
ilar  to  an  effort  the  New  York 
Journal-American  made  a  while 
back,  and  a  good  one. 

“Results  are  the  measure  of 
advertising  vaiue”  is  what  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  says  in  a 
broadside  reporting  results  of 
an  exclusive  campaign  for  Robt. 
Burns  cigars  in  the  Sentinei. 
Effective. 

San  Francisco  Call~Bulletin 
ran  a  contest  in  January,  when 
teievision  came  to  that  city, 
asking  readers  to  complete  the 
sentence  “I  would  like  a  tele¬ 
vision  receiver  in  my  home  be¬ 
cause  .  .  .”  'ITiis  gave  television 
a  daily  story  and  picture.  Now 
the  Call-Bulletin  puts  out  a 
folder  telling  how  the  contest 
provided  set  advertisers  with  a  - 
“ready  made  market.”  It  notes 
that  this  daily  editorial  effort 
was  better  than  a  one-shot  ef-  I 
fort,  or  a  special-section  effort. 
The  folder  is  impressive. 

Wisconsin  Hometown  Dailies 
put  opt  a  market  fact  booklet 
that  should  create  a  lot  of  talk. 
It’s  titled  "a  moot  subject  no 
longer,”  and  is  die-cut  in  the 
shape  of  a  cow’s  head.  'The 
booklet  makes  a  most  impressive 
argument  for  group’s  38  dailies. 

Chicago  Herald  -  American 
winds  up  its  swank  mail  cam¬ 
paign  built  around  Helen  Wells, 
editor  of  its  women’s  pages,  and  ; 
her  London  and  Paris  fashion  re-  I 
porting  trip,  with  a  handsome  1 
brochure  reprinting  her  spring  i 
fashion  openings  stories  and  re-  | 
producing  sketches  made  at  the  1 
openings.  j 


Bonus 

Setvice 

Merchandising  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  General  adver¬ 
tisers  gives  them  a 
bonus  service  when  they 
advertise  their  products 
in  The  News  •  Sentinel. 
Write  for  details. 

• 

The  News-Sentinel 

Fori  Wayne,  Indiana 
Alltn-Klapp  Co. 

Ntw  York — Chicago — Dctralt 
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Novel  Promotion 
PROMOTION  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  was  achieved  by  the 
Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Review 
by  making,  a  cast  of  half  a  reg 
uiar  classified  page,  routing  out 
the  center,  and  inserting  five 
classified  ad  success  stories  in 
the  space  thus  highlighted. 

Household  Hints  Succeed 
AS  MANY  as  80  letters  a  day 
are  received  by  the  Houston 
( Tex. )  Press  for  its  expanded 
women’s  department  pages, 
which  now  include  three  to 
four  columns  daily  of  recipes 
and  household  hints,  all  sent 
in  by  readers.  Only  credit 
given  contributors  is  the  use 
of  their  initials  at  the  end  o( 
each  item. 

Quiz  Program 

FEATURING  current  events  of 
a  significant  nature,  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin  is  conducting 
a  World  Affairs  Quiz  Program, 
with  lists  of  questions  published 
periodically  in  columns  of  the 
newspaper.  Cash  prizes  will 
be  awarded  later  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  examinations  and 
an  essay  contest 

Musical  Quiz  Program 
THE  Ottawa  (Ont)  Citizen  is 
adding  a  musical  quiz  pro¬ 
gram  with  prizes  at  the  end  of 
the  newspaper-sponsored  hour- 
and-a-half  program  by  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Philharmonic  orchestra. 


DEPARTMENT  STORE 
LINAGE 
UP  76% 

SINCE  1939* 


•  The  reasons  which 
'  lead  Buffalo's  department  stores 
to  spend  an  ever-inereasing  pon 
tioii  of  their  adverti.sing  budgets 
in  the  Courier-Express  are  good 
reasons  why  it's  also  your  best 
medium. 

Your  dollar  buys  MORE  space 
...MORE  insertions  in  the 
Courier-Express  .  .  .  MORE  im¬ 
pact  on  the  customers  with  the 
money  to  fit' >  your  products. 

^Competition**  Cain  SO% 


^uf(a(c 


Western  New  Yjrk‘$ 
Only  Morning  and  Sunday  N«wtpop*r 
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Where  is  tomomow’s  oil  ? 


Mow  Shell protects  fiituie  supply 


New  methods  of  operating 
oil  fields — recovering  oil  once  left 
in  the  earth — add  millions  of  barrels 
to  proved  reserves . . . 


\// 


n\ 


Get  every  possible  drop: 

One  of  today’s  conservation  measures  lies  in  better 
wavs  of  getting  oil  from  the  earth.  Greater  recovery 
from  present  fields  is  as  important  as  finding  new  ones— 
and  can  contribute  millions  of  barrels  of  oil.  More  effi¬ 
cient  oil  recovery  is  a  major  project  of  Shell  Research. 


Diagnosing  Mother  Earth: 

Shell  engineers,  guarding  a  well’s  health,  measure  its 
temperature  and  pressure  . . .  often  at  great  depths.  By 
scientific  means  they  learn  the  volume  and  character¬ 
istics  of  underground  reservoirs  —  determine  how  to 
produce  more  oil . . .  with  the  least  possible  waste. 


For  example,  pioneer  operators  learned  that  flooding 
some  oil  fields  could  add  as  much  as  100%  to  their 
productivity.  T()day,  the  water  flooding  technique  is 
vastly  improved  and  Shell  —  in  its  research  laboratories 
as  well  as  in  the  field-works  on  this  means  of  greater 
recovery. 


A  forward-looking  company 

serves  all 


At  Shell’s  FA'ploration  and  Production  Laboratory, 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  industry,  the  job  of  boosting 
yield-per-'icell  is  tackled  with  every  scientific  tool  . . . 
just  like  having  an  oil  well  in  the  laboratory.  Research 
which  makes  fields  more  productive  novc,  means  more 
oil  for  you  tomorrovc. 

1  Consumer 
Community 
Employees 
Shareholders 

SHELL  OIL  COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
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Elgin  Doily 
'Local-Minded' 
In  Text,  Pix 

By  Kendall  White 

Elgin,  Ill.  —  Local  nhws,  fea¬ 
tures,  editorials,  newspictures, 
cartoons,  and  even  a  local  fam* 
ily  comic  strip,  are  day-by-day 
“musts"  so  far  as  Elgin  Courier* 
News  editorial  staff  planning 
and  performance  is  concerned. 

During  the  past  year,  the 
Courier-News  published  301  edi¬ 
torials  of  direct  community  in¬ 
terest,  not  counting  many  more 
which  indirectly  were  local  in 
content  The  local  editorials  re¬ 
quired  2,556  column  inches  or 
letter  than  IS  pages  of  news 
apace. 

Check  Loced  Impact 

For  years.  Publisher  C.  Ray¬ 
mond  Long  has  made  it  a  daily 
practice  to  have  each  issue  care¬ 
fully  checked  for  every  conceiv¬ 
able  bit  of  data  bearing  upon  the 
home  town  flavor.  Here  are 
other  facts  the  check  showed: 

Durina  the  past  year  the 
Courier-News  published  76,597 
local  news  items  and  1,324  local 
pictures,  most  of  which  were 
taken  by  staff  cameramen. 
Space-wise,  these  local  pictures 
accounted  for  20,316  column 
inches  or  better  than  121  pages. 
The  Courier  -  News  published 
865,588  names  of  local  people 
and  places  in  1948.  (Yes,  it  was 
a  job  to  count  them!) 

Each  year  over  a  span  of  sev¬ 


eral  weeks  the  highlights  of  the 
annual  survey  of  the  newspa¬ 
per's  contents  are  published  in 
brief  news  feature  items,  which 
serve  as  a  continuing  reminder 
to  the  readership  that  theirs  is 
a  community  newspaper. 

Local  Editorial  Features 

In  other  ways,  too,  this  fact 
is  kept  before  the  public. 

On  the  editorial  page,  for  in¬ 
stance,  guest  editorials  written 
by  high  school  students  of  the 
community  are  a  regular  fea¬ 
ture,  as  are  home  town  poems 
written  by  a  former  newspaper 
editorial  worker  with  a  knack 
for  telling  the  community  story 
in  verse. 

Regularly,  pictures  are  carried 
of  the  Courier-News  “Little  Mer¬ 
chants,”  depicting  the  carriers 
with  their  hobbies. 

In  addition  to  a  by-lined  daily 
column  of  home  town  fact  and 
fancy,  the  Courier-News  carries 
a  staffs  column  which  provides 
each  member  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  the  opportunity  for  a 
hand  at  creative  writing  on  any 
subject  he  may  choose. 


State  La-ws  Compiled 

Washington — All  48  states 
have  labor  laws  which  would 
be  affected  if  a  new  Labor  Man¬ 
agement  Relations  Act  should 
speciflcally  supersede  local  leg¬ 
islation.  A  compilation  of  the 
state  statutes  has  been  made  by 
the  office  of  the  CJeneral  Counsel 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  filed 
with  the  Senate  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee. 


Standard  Oil 
Of  Indiana  Has 
New  PR  Series 

Chicago  —  Continued  high 
readership  in  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  Indiana’s  institutional- 
public  relations  advertising 
campaign  in  newspapers  has  led 
to  the  firm’s  renewal  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  1949  in  a  list  of  ap¬ 
proximately  155  Sunday  papers 
and  a  group  of  farm  journals. 

The  1949  series  of  eight  ads, 
starting  in  April,  will  continue 
the  same  general  copy  theme  of 
last  year,  but  will  be  more  high¬ 
ly  personalized,  featuring  pic¬ 
tures  of  employes  in  accordance 
with  the  picture-caption  tech¬ 
nique  adopted  in  1948. 

In  addition,  the  company  will 
sponsor  five  ads  prepared  by  the 
Advertising  Council  for  use  in 
newspapers,  dealing  with  the 
American  economic  system. 
These  will  appear  Sundays  in 
11  of  Standard’s  largest  mar¬ 
kets.  ’The  Council  ads  will  be 
heavily  merchandised  among 
employes  and  dealers. 

Standard’s  1949  ads  will  in¬ 
clude  one  in  June  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  company’s  60th  anniver¬ 
sary.  In  general,  however,  the 
series  will  stress  in  each  ad: 

( 1 )  importance  of  size  and  scope 
of  company  in  serving  the  pub¬ 
lic:  (2)  profits  used  to  benefit 
the  public;  (3)  company  owned 
by  more  than  97,000  individuals 
and  institutions;  (4)  company  is 
a  good  place  to  work. 

In  1947  Standard  launched  its 


first  planned  institutional  cam. 
paign  in  more  than  20  yean 
The  firm  sought  to  determiot 
public  attitudes  toward  the  » 
ganization  to  be  used  as  a  guidt 
to  over-all  public  relations  plai¬ 
ning  and  advertising  activitio. 

Ihe  campaign  has  had  hi|h 
readership  ratings  from  tht 
start,  according  to  figures  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Continuii| 
Study  of  Newspaper  Readiu 
(E&P,  Feb.  26,  p.  20).  A  rec« 
CSNR  report  for  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  revealed  a  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  institutional  ad  was  tht 
best  read  national  ad  amonf 
women  and  the  second  best  retd 
among  men,  with  ratings  of  23‘; 
and  24%,  respectively. 

StandaM’s  institutional  ad: 
are  prepared  and  placed  br 
Batten.  Barton.  Durstine  &  Qj- 
born,  Chicago. 

Annual  Meeting  Ad 
Runs  in  500  Papers 

Montreal — Sun  Life  Assur 
ance  Co.  of  Canada  used  nearit 
500  newspapers  and  other  perf 
odicals  throughout  the  Unite: 
States  and  Canada  for  its  at 
nual  report  ad,  entitled  “Here’: 
a  Story  of  Big  Business.”  ( E  &  F 
March  5,  page  33.) 

“Under  a  unique  system  whict 
we  follow,”  said  J.  E.  Chat 
dler,  executive  assistant  at  Su 
Life,  “all  insertions  were  place: 
direct  with  publishers  by  on 
local  manager  in  each  cente 
where  we  operate.  The  appear 
ance  of  the  ad  evei^where  wa 
scheduled  to  coincide  with  th 
company's  annual  meeting.” 


GREATEST  LINEAGE  VOLUME 
IN  OUR  HISTORY 

/»  1948  The  Norristown  Times  Herald  published  more 
lines  of  Retail,  Food,  Classified  and  Total  Advertising 
than  in  any  previous  year. 


NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

**The  Heart  of  Rich  Montgomery  County** 

Do  not  be  misled  by  the  nearness  of  Norristown  to 
Philadelphia.  Please  take  note  .  .  .  No  Philadelphia 
Newspaper  can  sncerely  claim  that  his  newspaper 
can  give  you  adequate  family  circulation  penetration 
or  effective  trade  influence  in  Norristowa 

CIRCULATION— 18,734 

Latest  Available  Circulation  Figure 

CITY  ZONE  53,429  —  TRADING  AREA  129,309 


Sfimeg  lierrifd* 


[NORRISTOWN /q 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY 

The  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
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$250,000  Voted 
For  Journalism 
Building  in  S.  D. 

BROOKINGS.  S.  D.— A  $250.- 
OOO  building  to  house  the  print¬ 
ing  and  rural  journalism  de¬ 
partment  at  South  Dakota  State 
College  here  has  been  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Legislature. 

Construction  of  the  building, 
expected  to  begin  this  year,  will 
climax  three  years  of  work  by 
the  ^uth  Dakota  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  behalf  of  the  col¬ 
lege  and  the  journalism  depart- 

year’s  committee  includ¬ 
ed  Aubrey  Sherwood.  Dc  Smet 
Sews:  Fred  C.  Christopher- 
son.  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader, 
and  T.  R.  Burges.  Clear  Lake 
Courier. 

The  building  is  planned  to 
provide  space  for  composing, 
presses  and  printing  machinery, 
offices  and  classrooms  of  the 
journalism  and  photography  de¬ 
partments.  and  offices  of  the 
press  association  and  the  high 
g^ool  press  association. 

Ndziger  Will  Join 
Wisconsin  in  Fall 
MADISON,  Wis. — Prof.  Ralph  O. 

Nafziger’s  appointment  ( E  &  P, 

March  19.  page  12)  to  the  di* 
rectorship  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  School  of  Journalism 
is  effective  next  fall.  He  will 
assume  his  duties  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  1949-50  academic 
year. 

The  work  in  journalism  at 
Wisconsin  was  established  as  a 
course  in  the  English  depart¬ 
ment  in  1905.  The  department 
of  Journalism  was  created  in 
1912  and  was  given  the  status  of 
a  school  in  1927.  The  late  Prof. 

Willard  G.  Bleyer  was  the  first 
director  of  the  school.  He  died 
in  1935. 

Prof.  Grant  M.  Hyde,  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  school  since  1910, 
succeeded  Professor  Bleyer  as 
director.  He  will  continue  both 
his  teaching  and  research. 

Professor  Nafziger  holds  three 
degrees  from  Wisconsin.  He 
received  his  bachelor’s  degree  in 
agricultural  journalism  in  1921 
and,  after  a  career  in  newspaper 
work,  returned  to  earn  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  journalism  in 
1930  and  a  doctorate  in  political 
science  in  1936. 

His  newspaper  career  covers 
service  as  editor  of  the  Enderlin 
(N.  D.)  Independent;  editorial 
writer  for  the  Fargo  (N.  D.) 

Tribune;  reporter  for  the  Fargo 
Forum,  and  reporter  and  desk 
man  on  the  Omaha  World-Her¬ 
ald.  He  was  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  from  1930  to  1935  when  he 
left  Wisconsin  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Journalism. 

^ofessor  Nafziger  has  been 
active  in  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  and  Departments 
of  Journalism  and  served  as 
chairman  of  the  research  com¬ 
mittee  from  1942  to  1946  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  joint 
accrediting  committee  since 
1946. 
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Barnes  Talks  to  Class 
ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M.— Wal¬ 
lace  Barnes  recently  took 
time  out  from  his  editor-publish¬ 
er  duties  of  the  Gallup  (N.  M.) 
Independent  for  a  two-weeks’ 
lecture  stint  to  budding  jour¬ 
nalists  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico. 

Said  Mr.  Barnes  as  he  looked 
over  his  first  class:  “This  is 
the  first  time  I’ve  had  a  bunch 
cornered  up  where  they  had  to 
listen.  Folks  back  in  Gallup 
wouldn’t  do  that — before  or 
after  election,  at  my  crow 
party.” 

Barnes  Is  a  newspaperman 
from  way  back.  He  first  got 
ink  under  his  fingernails  in 
1896  as  a  “devil”  on  the  Ains¬ 
worth  Clipper,  an  Iowa  weekly. 
On  down  through  the  years  he 
has  newspapered  in  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Colorado,  and  finally  New 
Mexico.  He  was  once  Phila¬ 
delphia  Ledger  financial  editor. 

Barnes  writes  a  daily  column, 
“A  Little  Bit  of  Everything.” 

“Writing  a  column,”  he  told 
the  students,  “is  not  what  it  is 
cracked  up  to  be.  I  am  always 
searching  for  material.  I  read 
widely.  I  listen  avidly.  I  jot 
down  ideas  which  probably 


don't  see  the  light  of  day  for 
at  les^t  six  months.  And  then, 
many’s  the  time  I  sit  down  at 
my  battered  typewriter  and  the 
stuff  just  won’t  come.” 

5  Dailies  Take  Interns 
’TWENTY-ONE  seniors  in  the 
William  Allen  White  School 
of  Journalism  and  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  are  serving  a  three- 
month  internship  on  five  dailies 
in  the  eastern  Kansas  area. 

The  internship  is  required 
for  the  course  in  the  Reporting 
of  Public  Affairs,  taught  by  El¬ 
mer  F.  Beth.  Students  work 
four  hours  a  week  under  the 
city  editors  of  the  Lawrence 
Journal-World,  Topeka  Capital, 
Ottawa  Herald,  Kansas  City 
Kansan,  and  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Times. 

In  Upper  Bracket 

Twenty-three  percent  of  the 

tournalism  graduates  of  the 
Jniversity  of  Wyoming  either 
own  newspapers  or  are  listed  as 
editors,  managing  editors,  busi¬ 
ness  managers,  or  advertising 
managers,  according  to  a  recent 
checkup  on  alumni. 
Approximately  one-fourth  of 


Wyoming's  journalism  graduates 
are  working  as  reporters  on 
daily  newspapers.  Eighteen  per 
cent  go  into  public  relations 

Institute  on  Russia 
Offered  to  Newsmen 

Denver,  Colo. — ^A  concentrated 
study  of  Russian  history,  law, 
politics  and  economics  will  be 
offered  working  newspaper  and 
radio  men  this  summer  at  the 
University  of  Denver  in  the 
first  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Dr.  Ben  M.  Cherrington,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  commis¬ 
sion  for  the  United  Nations  Edu¬ 
cational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
organization  and  director  of  the 
Social  Science  Foundation  at 
the  Colorado  school,  said  a  spe¬ 
cial  seminar  on  Russia  is  plan¬ 
ned  from  Aug.  7  to  19. 

The  seminar  will  be  conducted 
by  four  of  the  outstanding  au¬ 
thorities  on  Russia  who  will 
come  to  Denver  from  Columbia 
University  where  they  direct 
the  Russian  Institute  during  the 
academic  year.  They  are  Profs. 
Geroid  T.  Robinson,  John  N. 
Hazard,  Abram  Bergson  and 
Philip  E.  Mosley. 


MUTUAL’S 

Methuselahs 


Nothing  gives  us  greater  pleasure 
than  to  present  a  check  to  those 
hardy  nonagenarians  who,  by  reach¬ 
ing  the  age  of  96,  have  outlived  the 
mortality  tables.  For  in  so  doing, 
they  become  the  beneficiaries  of 
their  own  life  insurance. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem.  1  out 
of  300  of  our  policyholders  lives  to 
be  96.  This  year  we  expect  to  have 
31  such  Methuselahs.  If  all  goes 
well,  each  one  will  be  rewarded  by  a 
check  for  the  full  value  of  his  policy. 

Often  the  presentation  of  the 
check  by  the  local  Mutual  Life 


manager  turns  into  an  occasion  of 
festivity  as  friends  and  relatives 
gather  to  offer  congratulations. 

Some  of  us  will  live  to  enjoy  this 
experience,  but  almost  all  of  us  can 
share  in  the  peace  of  mind  created 
by  a  well  planned  life  insurance 
program.  For  life  insurance  serves  a 
dual  purpose — that  of  providing  for 
a  comfortable  old  age,  and  that  of 
protecting  the  family  against  the 
loss  of  its  provider. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

34  NASSAU  SIRtET  f  \  NEV/  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
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Your  media,  like  your  customers,  can  change 
materially  in  seven  years.  For  proof,  here  are 
chart  "snapshots”  showing  what  has  happened 
to  Chicago’s  picture  of  newspaper  coverage 
since  1941.  Newspaper  buying  habits  have 
changed.  Today  The  Chicago  SUN-TIMES 
holds  the  number  two  spot  in  the  area  where 


most  of  the  prospects  for  your  Chicago  ne«T. 
paper  advertising  live  and  buy.  Yet  The  SO. 
TIMES  offers  ypu  this  important,  growings^ 
ment  of  the  Chicago  market  at  one  of  thecs. 
tion’s  lowest  milline  rates  for  newspapers.  Fa 
details  on  the  best  way  to  key  your  advertisiij 
to  the  new  coverage  pattern  in  Chicago,  dl 
a  SUN-TIMESman  today! 


1,00 

90 


HERE  IS  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NEWSPAPER  BUYING 
IN  CHICAGO  AND  SUBURBS  NOW, 

AS  COMPARED  WITH  BEFORE  THE  WAR 

(Based  on  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zone  ABC  Publishers'  Statements  for  Periods  Ending 
September  30.  I94r-194B.) 

lOA  I  Daily  Net  Paid  /  10^0  Average  Daily  Net  Paid 

17*11  r;™  jj.  BT7=innr:,  17^0 
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E  <&  P  PANEL 

THE  recommendations  of  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Panel  on  the  Press,  for  a 
“joint  appraisal  of  the  self-improvement 
possibilities  of  American  newspapers 
through  studies  of  specific  problems.”  are 
of  importance  to  all  newspapermen. 

These  studies,  if  they  could  be  sponsored 
by  an  organization  such  as  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  would  be  of 
tremendous  value  to  newspapers.  They 
would  act  as  guideposts  on  the  road  to 
better  newspapers  and  they  would  in  turn 
influence  the  public  into  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  its  newspapers. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  history  that 
newspapermen  and  laymen  have  sat 
around  a  table  discussing  the  good  and  bad 
points  of  newspaper  performance  and  what 
might  be  done  to  improve  it.  Contrary  to 
the  deliberations  of  previous  non-newspa¬ 
per  groups,  this  time  the  performance  of 
the  press  was  discussed  with  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  operational  problems  in¬ 
volved. 

The  responsible  editors  and  publishers 
on  the  Panel  and  the  important  laymen, 
all  former  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  were  in  surprising 
agreement  that  improvement  in  newspa¬ 
pers  would  come  most  readily  and  most 
beneficially  from  pressures  within. 

They  recognized  that  economic  problems 
and  the  need  for  survival  play  a  large  role 
in  newspaper  performance.  They  also  rec¬ 
ognized  the  fundamental  precept  that 
newspapers  of  all  calibers  have  a  right  to 
publish. 

In  other  words,  the  Panel  did  not  con¬ 
stitute  itself  as  a  grand  jury  to  pass  on 
the  performance  and  morals  of  any  news¬ 
papers,  nor  did  it  envisage  the  recom¬ 
mended  studies  would  approach  that  phase. 
The  emphasis  was  on  self-improvement. 

The  Panel  acknowledged  that  progress 
is  already  being  made  by  newspapers,  of 
their  own  volition,  in  that  way.  In  open¬ 
ing  the  session,  the  chairman  commented: 
“I  believe  that  in  the  last  10  years,  and 
notably  in  the  last  three  years  since  the 
end  of  the  war,  there  has  been  an  increas¬ 
ing  awareness  on  the  part  of  newspaper 
publishers  of  their  responsibilities  to  the 
public.  This  is  more  and  more  apparent 
in  the  meetings  of  publisher  groups.  It  is 
reflected  in  the  pages  of  our  newspapers  to 
the  point  where  their  increasing  public 
service  to  their  communities  is  apparent 
every  day.  The  presence  here  today  of  re¬ 
sponsible  editors  and  publishers  is  an  in¬ 
dication  of  what  I  mean.  Will  this  aware¬ 
ness  of  responsibility  become  more  evi¬ 
dent?  I  think  so." 

On  direct  invitation  for  a  contrary  view, 
none  was  expressed.  One  of  the  educators 
confirmed  it  by  reporting  on  visits  to  edi¬ 
tors  in  many  smaller  cities  in  the  middle 
west.  “I  was  impressed  by  the  integrity 
and  intelligence  of  those  men.” 

The  projected  studies  would  not  only 
point  the  way  for  further  improvement 
but  would  educate  the  public  on  what  has 
and  is  being  accomplished.  We  think  the 
recommendation  should  be  moved,  sec¬ 
onded  and  approved  by  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  at  large 


EDITWRIAL 


For  even  when  we  were  with  you,  this  we 
rommanded  you,  that  if  any  would  not  work, 
neither  should  he  eat. — IL  Thessaloniane. 
Ill;  10. 


SECURITY  BILL 

NOT  TOO  much  has  appeared  about  Sen¬ 
ate  Bill  277 — at  least,  not  enough  to  see 
the  real  dangers  in  it.  It  reads: 

“That  whoever  shall  communicate,  fur¬ 
nish,  transmit,  or  otherwise  make  avail¬ 
able  to  an  unauthorized  person,  or  publish, 
or  use  in  any  manner  prejudicial  to  the 
safety  or  interest  of  the  U.  S.  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  foreign  government  to  the 
detriment  of  the  U.  S.  any  classified  infor¬ 
mation  ( 1 )  concerning  the  nature,  prep¬ 
aration,  or  use  of  any  code,  cipher,  or 
cryptographic  system  of  the  U.  S.  or  any 
foreign  government;  or  (2)  concerning  the 
design,  construction,  use,  maintenance,  or 
repair  of  any  device,  apparatus,  or  ap¬ 
pliance  used  or  prepared  or  planned  for 
use  by  the  U.  S.  or  any  foreign  government 
for  cryptographic  or  communication  intelli¬ 
gence  purposes;  or  (3)  concerning  the 
communication  intelligence  activities  of  the 
U.  S.  or  any  foreign  government;  or  (4) 
obtained  by  the  processes  of  communica¬ 
tion  intelligence  from  the  communications 
of  the  U.  S.  or  any  foreign  government, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im¬ 
prisoned  not  more  than  10  years,  or  both.” 

That’s  a  censorship  bill,  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple.  We’ve  underlined  the  part  that  would 
apply  to  newspapers. 

It’s  not  only  censorship  at  the  source, 
which  we  are  becoming  too  accustomed  to 
in  this  country,  but  it  is  censorship  of  the 
press.  And  not  only  does  it  censor  so- 
called  “classified  information”  of  the 
United  States  government,  but  it  protects 
“classified  information"  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.  For  instance,  if  a  newspaper  should 
publish  anything  to  do  with  the  secret  code 
of  the  British  foreign  office  that  newspa¬ 
per  could  be  prosecuted  under  this  law 
for  publishing  information  “prejudicial  to 
the  safety  of  the  U,  S.  or  for  the  benefit 
of  any  foreign  government”  on  the  grounds 
that  Russia  would  love  to  have  it,  if  it 
doesn’t  already. 

What’s  more,  putting  a  prison  term  pen¬ 
alty  on  publishing  “classified  information” 
opens  the  door  to  all  sorts  of  abuse.  Edi¬ 
tors  would  be  kept  running  to  determine 
what  is  and  what  is  not  “classified”  when 
they  obtain  a  story  anywhere  near  border¬ 
ing  on  it.  It  would  more  effectively  bottle 
up  information  in  government  agencies 
that  ought  to  be  matters  of  public  record. 

’The  bill  would  impose  a  wartime  cen¬ 
sorship  in  peacetime. 


POSTAL  BILL  DOOMED? 

“DOPE”  stories  out  of  Washington  indicate 
the  House  Committee  is  inciined  to 
ditch  the  excessive  postal  rate  increases 
asked  by  the  Post  Office  Department  but 
has  expressed  an  interest  in  a  25%  rate 
increase.  That’s  encouraging — testimony 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  publishers 
concerning  the  effects  of  the  200-900%  in¬ 
crease  on  individual  publications  appears 
to  have  been  effective. 

But  there  is  no  indication  from  Washing¬ 
ton  that  the  House  Committee  is  at  all  in¬ 
terested  in  altering  other  bad  provisions 
of  the  proposed  bill.  For  instance — the 
sliding  rate  penalty  on  advertising,  the 
ridiculous  definition  of  advertising  matter, 
both  of  which  should  be  dropped. 

Nor  has  the  Committee  expressed  inter¬ 
est  in  getting  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  improve  its  cost  ascertainment  system 
so  that  the  government.  Congress  and  the 
public  may  know  what  class  of  mail  is 
costing  how  much.  As  we  pointed  out  last 
week,  the  Postmaster  General  doesn’t 
know  within  $3,000,000  what  revenue  he 
received  in  1948  from  second-class  mail, 
nor  within  $10,000,000  what  were  his  costs 
for  handling  second-class.  And  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  to  determine  the  costs  and  ex¬ 
penditures  figures  are  questionable. 

If  Congress  needs  any  more  proof  that 
there  is  something  seriously  wrong  with 
the  Post  Office  cost  accounting,  its  methods 
and  its  rates,  it  ought  to  take  another  close 
look  at  the  evidence  presented  March  21 
by  Amory  H.  Bradford,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times.  His 
figures  compared  present  and  proposed 
second-class  rates  per  copy  with  present 
railway  baggage  rates.  Present  mail  rates 
are  already  higher  than  railway  baggage 
rates  and  in  three  zones  they  are  more 
than  double.  The  proposed  second-class 
rates  would  put  them  about  five  times 
higher  than  railway  baggage. 

Comparing  the  two  on  a  cent-per-pound 
basis,  second-class  is  still  higher  than  rail¬ 
way  baggage  and  the  proposed  new  rates 
would  put  them  higher  than  air  freight. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  these  figures 
give  a  hint  as  to  what  will  happen  to  sec¬ 
ond-class  mail  volume  if  the  rates  go  any 
higher,  they  also  indicate  there  is  some¬ 
thing  radically  wrong  in  the  Post  Office. 

Before  it  does  anything  else  about  postal 
rates.  Congress  ought  to  order  a  sweeping 
investigation  of  Post  Office  accounting 
methods  to  establish  them  on  an  accurate 
and  equitable  basis.  In  present  cost  allo¬ 
cations,  the  Post  Office  assigns  to  second- 
class  a  share  of  the  cost  of  individual  Post 
Office  operations,  and  of  rural  free  deliv¬ 
ery,  and  of  other  overhead  costs  which 
would  be  incurred  whether  any  second- 
class  mail  were  carried  or  not. 

Who  knows  what  are  the  actual  added 
out-of-pocket  costs  to  the  Post  Office  from 
handling  second-class?  Even  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  doesn’t  know.  Isn’t  that  information 
required  for  any  sensible  rate  making? 

The  ignorance  of  the  Post  Office  on  these 
questions  has  continued  too  long.  Now 
that  the  whole  matter  is  before  Congress 
the  time  is  ripe  for  getting  the  correct  an¬ 
swers. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


STRAUSS  GANTZ,  managing 

editor  of  *  the  Wyandotte 
(Mich.)  News-Herald  and  its  af¬ 
filiated  papers  ( River  Rouge 
Journal,  Ecorse  Courier  and 
Lincoln  Park  edition  of  the 
News-Herald)  has  taken  over 
controlling  interest  of  the  Wyan¬ 
dotte  News  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  papers,  and  its  radio  station, 
WJJW. 

Rudolph  M.  Hennock,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Naugatuck  ( Conn. ) 
News,  has  been  awarded  the 
American  Legion’s  Most  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  citation  for 
patriotic  services  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Arthur  L.  Fish,  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Salt  iMke 
City  (Utah)  Telegram,  is  re¬ 
covering  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
hospital  after  suffering  a  critical 
heart  attack  March  5,  He  and 
Mrs.  Fish  have  lived  in  Palo 
Alto  since  his  retirement. 

Walter  H.  Annenberg,  editor 
and  publisher,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  has  been  named  honor¬ 
ary  vicepresident  of  the  Jewish 
I^blication  Society  of  America. 

J.  Davh)  Hogue,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dis¬ 

patch,  is  now  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  First  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  of  Utica. 

Mrs.  Etta  G.  Gallagher,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Citizen  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Laconia 
(N.  H.)  Citizen,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  Laconia  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Stuart  Scheftel,  founder  of 
Young  America  magazines,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Young  America  Films 
and  vicepresident  of  the  Hippo¬ 
drome  Building  Co.  of  Ohio,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  New 
York  Post  Corp.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  New  York 
Times. 

James  R.  Young,  author, 
world  traveler  and  journalist, 
has  become  associate  editor  of 
the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Daily 
Mail.  He  recently  sold  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Sunday  Star. 


On  the  Business  Side 


BENTON  FERGUSON  will  go 

into  the  newly-created  post  of 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press  adver¬ 
tising  director  April  1.  E.  C. 
Willard  continues  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Ferguson  is  the 
son  of  the  late  publisher  Wal¬ 
ter  Ferguson  and  Mrs.  Ferguson, 
Scripps-Howard  columnist.  He 
has  been  a  vicepresident  of 
Campbell-Mithun  and  more  re¬ 
cently  a  partner  in  George  Knox 
&  Associates,  Oklahoma  City  ad 
firm. 

Vernon  G.  Tipton,  formerly 
with  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal  circulation  department,  has 
become  an  assistant  district 
manager  for  Prudential  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  in  Portland. 

Jim  West,  of  the  Burbank 
(Calif.)  Daily  Review  display 
advertising  staff,  has  gone  to  the 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press  ad 
department. 


Roderick  E.  Legg,  University 
of  Colorado  journalism  grad¬ 
uate,  has  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Scottsbluff  (Neb.) 
Star-Herald. 

Frank  McManus,  formerly 
with  the  Conshohocken  (Pa.) 
Recorder,  has  moved  to  the  re¬ 
tail  advertising  staff  of  the 
Doylestown  ( Pa. )  Intelligencer. 

Walter  McLaughlin,  of  the 
Laconia  ( N.  H. )  Evening  Citizen 
advertising  department,  was 
chosen  ward  selectman  in  the 
recent  city  elections. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

EUGENE  KELLY  has  been 

named  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor,  Benjamin  Franklin  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
was  formerly  with  Universal 
Service,  International  News 
Service  and  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times-Herald. 

Paul  S.  Underwood,  of  the 
Associated  Press  South  Amer¬ 
ican  desk  in  New  York  City,  has 
been  transferred  to  AP’s  Lon¬ 
don  bureau.  He  is  a  former  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O.)  Enquirer  reporter. 

John  Frasca  left  his  job  of 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  tele¬ 
graph  rewriteman  to  join  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  American  re¬ 
write  battery. 

Reuben  H.  Markham,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  Balkan  ex¬ 
pert,  has  written  a  new  book, 
“Rumania  Under  the  Soviet 
Yoke,’’  to  be  published  by  the 
Meador  Press  of  Boston. 

Edward  F.  Toomey,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Daily  Record,  recently 
passed  his  bar  examination  in 
Boston  and  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  admittance  to  the 
practice  of  law  in  Massachusetts. 

Michael  Hitzig,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Institute  of  Public  Relations,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  publicity 
and  promotion  staff  of  Town 
Hall,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Kirtland  I.  King,  manager  of 
the  Albany  bureau  of  the  United 
Press,  has  received  the  1948 


Achievement  Award  of  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion  Alumni. 

A.  P.  Cox,  Jr.,  former  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  reporter,  is 
president  of  the  newly-organ¬ 
ized  Zenith  Publicity  Agency, 
Macon.  Elizabeth  McCants, 
Telegraph  feature  writer,  and 
Jim  Griffith,  Telegraph  col¬ 
umnist,  are  Cox’s  associates. 

Harry  J.  Burkert,  Jr.,  has 
joined  the  public  relations  staff 
of  Army  Field  Forces,  Fort  Mon¬ 
roe,  Va.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  Roanoke  (Va.)  World- 
News. 

Smith  Barrier,  Greensboro 
(N.  C. )  Daily  News  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  chosen  president 
of  the  Southern  Conference 
Sports  Writers  Association,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dick  Herbert,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer. 

Dick  Gorton,  previously  with 
the  Corpus  Christi  ( Tex. )  Caller- 
Times  and  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Press,  is  now  with  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram. 

Roy  Edwards,  formerly  sports 
editor  of  the  Marshall  (Tex.) 
News-Messenger  and  Odessa 
(Tex.)  American,  and  Charles 
L.  Dickey  have  joined  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  morning 
reporting  staff. 

Cleddie  (  Shorty  >  Shelburne 
has  succeeded  Tanner  Laine  as 
sports  editor  of  the  Midland 
( Tex. )  Reporter-Telegram.  Laine 
became  managing  editor  re¬ 
cently. 

Senator  Clingan  Jackson, 
political  and  labor  editor  ot  the 
Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator, 
was  brought  home  from  the 
Senate  sessions  when  he  suf¬ 
fered  a  kidney  ailment  His  con¬ 
dition  is  reported  to  be  good. 

William  L.  Powers,  managing 
editor,  Youngstoion  Vindicator, 
will  conduct  a  session  on  “Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Techniques’’  at  a 
YMCA  health  and  welfare  con¬ 
ference  April  25. 

Art  Desmond  has  left  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Journal  of  Commerce  copy- 
( Continued  on  Page  32) 


Why 

FERD’NAND? 


He’s  ZANY! 
He’s  HUMAN! 
He’s  SILENT! 


He’s  a  determined  little 
fellow  whose  quizzical 
eyebrows  bespeak  the 
average  man’s  bafflement 
with  everyday  life! 


//e’s  wowing  million*  of 
readers  in  the 

NEW  YORK 
HERALD  TRIBUNE 

CINCINNATI  POST 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE 

PITTSBURGH  PRESS 

PHILADELPHIA 
DAILY  NEWS 

I  and  many  other  leading 
;  newspapers  throughout 
I  the  world! 


Daily  Strip:  4  col. 
Sunday  Page:  Va,  1/3,  tab. 

Wire  for  samples  today! 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42«  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12  N  Y 


Winlk  e  inleredt  o^^ice  ivorLerA  wi 


‘from  9  to  5’' 

by  Jo  Fischer 

Salesman,  steno.  secretary,  boss  —  all 
find  a  daily  chuckle  In  this  cartoon  of 
bright  breaks  in  the  office  routine. 
From  coast  to  coast,  office  workers 
follow,  clip,  carry  and  post  ‘‘From  9  to 
S.“  lately  added  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  Denver  Post.  Tacoma  News 
Tribune.  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram.  To  see  how  this  favorite 
panel  fits  your  needs,  wire  today  for 
proofs! 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 
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Personal  THE  F< 

_ continued  from  page  31 

rim  to  do  public  relatioas  work 
for  the  Society  of  the  Little 
Flower. 

Helen  Douthitt,  who  had  -«  _ _ 

been  with  the  old  Bloomington  f  4 
(Ind. )  Eneninp  World  and  Ro]/aI 
Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune,  is  now 
society  editor  of  Wyandotte 
( Mich. )  News  Co.  papers. 

Jack  B.  Mackay,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  in  charge 
of  the  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  office,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  national 
commission  of  the  Anti-Defama¬ 
tion  League  of  B'nai  B'rith. 

Jack  E.  Sloan  has  left  the  Ely 
(Nev. )  Daily  Times  to  be  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Pomona  (Calif.) 

Progress. 

James  Madison,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sterling  (Colo.)  Farm 
Journal,  is  now  an  Englewood 
( Colo. )  Press  staffer. 
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Harvey  A.  Kadish,  who  had 
been  city  editor  of  the  Boulder 
(Colo.)  Camera,  is  now  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Alamosa 
(Colo.)  Courier.  Chester  Webb, 
present  Courier  editor,  resigned 
to  return  to  Indiana. 

Harold  Wynn  and  James 
Neal,  who  like  KadLsh  are  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado  journalism  school,  have 
joined  the  Alamosa  Courier  as 
general  reporters. 

JERROLD  Owen,  Oregon  news¬ 
paperman  who  has  been  director 
of  publicity  for  Central  Bank. 
Oakland.  Calif.,  since  1945,  has 
resigned  to  work  for  Mer¬ 
chandise  Factors,  Inc.,  a  San 
Francisco  advertising  agency.  ' 

Tom  Humphrey,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  named  publicity 
chairman  of  a  Portland  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  committee  for 
the  May  air  tour  of  200  private 
planes  from  Portland,  Ore.,  to 
Portland,  Me. 

Charles  deGanahl,  recent 
University  of  Oregon  journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  has  joined  the 
Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald 
editorial  staff. 

William  J.  Duddleson,  Jr., 
previously  news  editor  of  the 
Sandy  (Ore.)  Post,  has  become 
a  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chron¬ 
icle  staffer. 

William  Mork  has  been 
named  picture  supervisor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  Robert  Kroeze. 

C.  Lyn  Fox,  political  editor, 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  has 
received  Senate  confirmation  of 
his  promotion  to  brigadier  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Reserve. 

Jack  Beard  wood  has  resigned 
as  Los  Angeles  bureau  manager 
for  Time  and  Life  to  enter  the 
real  estate  business.  Don  Birm¬ 
ingham  succeeds  him. 

Milt  Phinney,  former  New 
York  reporter,  and  his  wife 
Carol  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son. 


Bob  Coates,  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Independent,  and  Mrs.  Coates 
are  parents  of  a  new  baby 
daughter. 

William  McKee,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  North 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley 
Times,  has  joined  a  publicity 
firm  in  Beverly  Hills. 

Jack  R.  Estes,  Oceanside 
(Calif.)  Blade-Tribune  reporter, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Oceanside-Carlsbad  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Wedding  Bells 

DONALD  S.  ROESSNER,  of  the 

San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chron¬ 
icle  financial  department,  and 
Barbara  Grutze,  M!arch  13,  at 
Berkeley,  Calif.  He  is  the  son  of 
Elmer  S.  Roessner,  editor  of 
McClure  Syndicate  in  New 
York. 

W.  N.  Burkhardt,  Jr.,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  News,  and 
Georgia  Duckworth,  March  5. 
Burkhardt  is  the  son  of  the  late 
editor  of  the  News. 

Melba  Dean  Posey,  Columbus 
( Ga. )  Ledger  -  Enquirer  librar¬ 
ian,  and  Fred  Culver  Jordan, 
recently. 

Robert  L.  Hudson,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  ( Fla. )  Times  sports  writer, 
and  Martha  Russ,  assistant 
Times  society  editor. 

Betty  Jean  Eivers,  secretary 
to  the  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  and  Herman  Brunke, 
recently,  at  Portland. 

Ann  Reed  Burns,  editor  with 
the  Portland,  Ore.,  bureau  of 
Associated  Press,  and  Rollin 
Boles,  recently,  at  Palm  Springs, 
Calif. 

William  R.  Smith,  editor  of 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  News,  and 
Mrs.  Martha  Summer  Lee,  a 
former  newspaper  reporter, 

Paul  Allingham,  general 
manager  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Globe,  and  Winney  Faiil  Globe 
staffer,  March  12,  at  Denver, 
Colo. 


Washington  —  The  Gridiron 
Club,  whose  greatest  problem 
up  to  now  has  been  division  of 
a  few  hundred  semi-annual  din¬ 
ner  invitations  among  thousands 
of  hopefuls,  faces  decision 
whether  to  accept  the  gift  of 
a  $500,000  86-year-old  money- 
making  newspaper  and  go  into 
the  publishing  business. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Journal 
has  been  willed  to  the  club  by 
Col.  John  Callan  O’Lcugh'.in, 
member  of  the  Gridiron  since 
1910,  who  died  two  weeks  ago. 
with  the  proviso  that  it  be 
operated  for  educational  and 
charitable  purposes.  If  the  be¬ 
quest  is  not  accepted,  owner¬ 
ship  will  be  split  among  busi¬ 
ness  associates  and  friends  of 
the  late  editor. 

The  decision  is  a  difficult  one 
for  the  50  Washington  news¬ 
papermen,  39  former  newsmen, 
and  13  “limited"  members  who 
comprise  the  club.  If  the  gift 
is  accepted,  it  means  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  publication  must  be 
arranged  with  no  prospect  of 
profit  to  any  individual  Grid 
ironer  or  to  the  club  as  an 
institution. 

Richard  L.  Wilson,  chief  of 
the  Cowles  Publications  bureau 
and  president  of  the  club,  said 
the  next  meeting  will  take  place 
April  8,  and  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  entire  270  days,  within 
which  an  answer  must  be  given 
the  administrators  of  the  es¬ 
tate,  will  be  utilized  for  con¬ 
sideration  and  discussion. 

That  the  journal  eventually 
would  be  offered  to  the  Grid¬ 
iron  Club  was  no  secret  among 
the  membership.  The  will  of 
Mrs.  O’Laughlin  provided  that, 
in  the  event  she  survived  her 
husband,  the  stock  in  the  paper 
which  she  would  inherit  would, 
upon  her  death,  go  to  the  club 
under  similar  terms.  She  died 
more  than  two  years  ago. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Journal 
was  the  creation  of  New  York 
City  and  Philadelphia  patriotic 
societies  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  was  designed  as  a  morale 
builder  for  the  military  forces. 
Although  always  privately 
owned,  it  has  been  regarded  a 
semi-official  publication  because 
of  its  high  standing  in  Army 
and  Navy  circles. 

If  the  60-year-old  Gridiron 
Club  finds  it  impossible  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  gift,  the  stock  will  be 
offered  for  sale  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  divided  as  follows:  30% 
to  Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Cone  Brown, 
assistant  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  publication:  20%  to  Leroy 
Whitman,  its  editor;  the  rest 
divided  equally  between  Villa- 
nova  College  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont  “for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  education  in  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

b 

Pioneer  Honored 

Portland,  Ore. — The  name  of 
Harvey  W.  Scott,  pioneer  editor 
of  the  Oregonian,  has  been 
chosen  by  Portland’s  school 
board  for  its  next  major  grade 
school,  to  be  erected  soon. 
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ROTARY 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


AMfRICAN  STEEL  CHASE  •  MORRISON  SAWS 
DIRECTOMAT  •  MONOMELT 
BOWSER  INK  SYSTEMS 


THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 


14  Ads  Win 

High  Scores  Rejects  Free 

hC*i.  J  me  Advertising  ^  tt  wn*  i  .  “There’s  an  excuse 

OtUClV  IZO  An  unusual  feature  of  the  otCfll  1  sporte  writer  covering 

^  local  advertising  in  the  Evening  or  tho  theater  critic  d 

Fourteen  advertisements,  two  star  survey  issue  was  the  16  ads  Madison,  Wis. — The  Wiscon-  a  play,  getting  a  pair  ( 
national  and  12  local,  in  the  Jan.  grouped  on  the  back  page  of  the  State  Journal  has  announced  to  the  event.  He  need 
12, 1949,  issue  of  me  Wosninghm  section.  Each  ran  154  lines,  f  new  policy  of  rejecting  free  seat  to  do  a  good  job. 

(D.  C. )  Star  attained  readership  They  ran  the  gamut  from  build-  tickets  except  to  accommodate  no  excuse  for  his  pub 
scores  placing  them  aniong  the  jjjg  supplies  to  sporting  go^s.  working  press  at  sports  events,  editor,  or  for  a  membi 
leaders  in  their  re^ective  cate-  pour  placed  on  the  men’s  list  of  theaters  and  other  programs.  supreme  court  or  the 
gories  for  all  Judies  complete  gyg  highest-scoring  local  ads  The  policy  was  adopted  after  ture,  being  given  ticke 
to  date  in  the  Continuing  Study  jjgy  disclosure  that  1,650  compli-  “The  State  Journal 

of  In  addition,  eight  of  these  ads  tickets  wwe  issu^  by  care  to  play  holier-t 

verUsing  R^earch  Foundation  among  those  which  placed  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  We  were  in  the  same  1 

^  report  of  Study  all-study  percentage  lists  of  each  home  football  game  last  a  lot  of  other  newspap( 

j  »  AK=,  ci,R.  highest  scoring  local  ads,  and  stations,  public  oflBci 

^sed  on  the  Size  Equ^izing  jg  ranked  among  all-study  In-  went  to  state  and  city  other  beneBciaries  of 

Index,  which  takes  into  consid-  leaders  officials,  university  officials,  practice 

eration  the  size  of  an  advertise-  The  154-line  advertisement  for  members  of  the  athletic  depart-  “We  do  not  like  to 
ment  ^  well  as  ite  percentage  MUstone’s  Acme  Liquor  Store  ment  press  radio,  football  influenced  our  opinion  < 

topped  the  all-study  list  of  high-  squad  and  ’W  men  Press  the  theater,  or  music 

the  all-study  Index  leaders  in  scoring  Liquor  Stores  ads  radio  received  370  free  long  as  people  though 

their  respective  classifacations.  ^  Men-17%  and  tickets  for  each  game.  it  was  bad  business  fo 

48-Page  Issue  Women-35%.  The  Hechinger  Co.  .  In  announcing  its  new  policy  Don  Anderson,  pub 

The  survey  issue  was  a  48-  ad  placed  second  among  the  m  an  editorial  entitled  ’’Annie  the  Journal,  told  Edito 

nase  Wednesday  evening  paper  highest  scoring  Building  Sup-  Doesn  t  Live  Here  Any  More,  usher: 

in^two  sections.  Both  sections  plies  advertisements  measured  ‘he  Journal  said  any  rnember  of  "There’s  no  doubt  thi 

were  read  by  99%  of  the  men  to  date  with  a  score  of  Men-20%  me  st^  accepting  tickets  over  mentary  ticket  rad 

and  women  interviewed.  The  and  Women-36%.  and  above  those  actually^  en-  helped  contribute  to 

front  page  stopped  94%  of  the  Frfitorinl  gagecl  in  covering  events  will  esteem  that  too  man; 

men  and  95%  of  the  women.  ^  .  a  .  J  eeat  be  vio^tlng  an  office  rule.”  hold  for  newspapers.” 

Both  men’s  and  women’s  The  issue  contained  116  gen-  The  editorial  stated  in  part;  a 

scores  for  readership  of  national  eral  news  stories,  not  including  ‘Today  Annie  Oakley,  who  Charae  DismissG 
BdvEArtLsine  ranked  amone  the  stones  which  were  not  scored  was  once  a  fairly  respectable 

hivhest  recorded  to  date  in  the  because  of  changes  in  editions,  institution,  has  become  a  slight-  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — A  < 

rife  men’s  score^ of  76%  Of  the  116  scored,  men  read  an  ly  soiled  dove.  It’s  high  time  advertising  a  lottery 

^  them  a  three-wav  tie  for  average  of  10  stories,  women  there  was  a  funeral.  against  Frank  T.  Johr 

dE  fn  thL  Srtment  sightly  less  than  10.  “Naturally,  we  hope  other  mer  Waterbary  (Conn 

while^the  women’s  score  of  82%  Topping  both  men’s  and  wo-  newspapers  will  follow  our  lead,  icon  and  Republican 
S  the  fo^th  higher  men’r  lists  was  a  story  on  an  It  will  help  our  entire  craft  do  for  starting  Buffalo’s  8 

Men’s  readershin  scores  were  inside  page  about  a  farmer  be-  a  better  job  in  giving  objective  mid  Club,  was  dism 

above  fveragl  for  com^c^finln®  ing  acquitted  of  a  charge  of  service  to  newspaper  readers,  court, 

cial  news,  radio  news  or  pro-  murder  in  the  slaying  of  a 

grams,  and  display,  national,  Negro,  li  ®ioPP®d  ^  of  the 

local,  and  classifled  advertising,  men  and  47  ,e  of  the  women.  '  ' 

Above  average  scores  also  were  .  The  women  s  list  of  top  Mor-  -,'4.;^!^ 
tallied  for  women’s  readership  mg  news  stori^  disclosed  a 

of  comics,  flnancial  news,  radio  tendency  toward  local  ,  news. 

news  or  programs,  sports  news  Th^  .n|®ns  list  was  equally  di-  ^  ^ 
or  pictures,  and  display  and  na-  vwled  between  local  stones,  and 
tional  advertising.  national  and  international  items.  ; 

„  1  Bj  Six  sports  stories  had  scores 

National  Ads  ranging  from  41%  to  26%  among 

Blanketing  the  back  page  of  men.  Three  were  wire-service 

the  newspaper,  a  Zenith  Tele-  items. 

vision  layout  zoomed  to  top  Top  ranking  syndicated  col- 
position  on  the  all-study  list  of  umnist  among  men  readers  was 

top  ranking  Household  adver-  Henry  McLemore,  whose  column 

tisements  with  a  score  of  Men  scored  23%.  Women  gave  high- 

567<  and  Women  63%.  ’The  pre-  est  attention  to  Angelo  Patri’s 

vious  high  in  this  category  was  column,  with  a  score  of  32%. 

36%  recorded  for  a  CJeneral  On  the  local  side,  the  highest 
Electric  ad  in  Study  94,  the  scoring  column  among  women 
Utica  (N.  Y. )  Observer-Die-  was  the  Federal  Spotlight  with 

patch.  a  score  of  29%.  Francis  Stann’s 

Another  TV,  this  one  for  Gen-  sports  column  was  highest 

eral  Electric,  gained  a  two-way  among  men  with  a  tally  of  47%.. 
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daily  on  the  Real  Long  Island! 


where  retail  sales  exceed  *2,000,000  a  day 


Newsday  carried  more  advertising  in  1948  than  any  New  York  City 
evening  paper .  .  .  and  on  the  Real  Long  Island  .  .  .  Newsday  carried 
82.8%  more  advertising  than  the  second  paper.  Source:  Media  Records 
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Guild  on  Newsprint 

continued  from  page  8 


strictions — by  repeating  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Canadian  newsprint 
producers:  “if  all  idle  news¬ 
print  machine  capacity  were  re¬ 
stored  to  production,  the  supply 
of  newsprint  would  be  400.000 
tons  less  than  the  unrestricted 
world  demand.” 

The  facts  are  that  all  idle 
newsprint  capacity  has  not  been 
restored  to  production,  nor  is  it 
likely  to  be  restored  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future;  by  the  time  it 
can  be  restored,  newsprint  de¬ 
mand  will  have  risen  to  higher 
levels  and  the  current  newsprint 
shortage  probably  will  be  in¬ 
tensified. 

The  balance  of  the  ANPA 
comments  are  equally  super¬ 
ficial.  but  since  they  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  fundamental  elements 
in  the  newsprint  situation  the 
Guild  will  note  them  individ¬ 
ually: 

'ANPA  Philoaophy* 

1.  — The  ANPA  disputes  the 
statement  that  the  newsprint 
situation  has  been  one  of  the 
major  factors  in  the  decline  of 
the  competitive  press,  and  flatly 
asserts  that  “none  of  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  competitive  press 
has  been  due  to  the  newsprint 
situation.”  Patently  this  is  an 
absurd  statement;  newsprint  Is 
an  essential  in  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication;  it  is  in  short  supply;  it 
is  the  largest  single  item  in  the 
expenses  of  newspaper  publica¬ 
tion;  it  has  been  subject  to  the 
highest  percentage  increase  in 
costs.  Only  the  “particular 
ANPA  philosophy”  could  en¬ 
able  the  ANPA  to  ignore  these 
facts  and  attribute  the  major 
business  difficulties  of  news¬ 
paper  publication  solely  to  the 
unspecified  effects  of  wage  rates 
and  shortened  hours  and  to  the 
alleged  lessened,  production  per 
man-hour. 

2.  — The  ANPA  denies  the 
statement  that  price  and  pro¬ 
duction  behavior  in  the  news¬ 
print  industry  has  been  char¬ 
acterized  by  concerted  price- 
fixing  and  attempts  to  restrict 
output  in  apparently  monop¬ 
olistic  fashion,  and  comments 
that  “there  is  nothing  (in  the 
newsprint  industry)  to  indicate 
agreements  to  curtail  newsprint 
production.” 

The  history  of  the  newsprint 
industry,  from  1916  up  to  the 
present  time,  is  replete  with 
evidence  of  such  agreements — 
eg.,  the  activities  of  the  News 
Print  Manufacturers  Association 
and  the  Canadian  Export  Com¬ 
pany  (1916),  the  1917  Federal 
Trade  Commission  investiga¬ 
tion.  the  1920  Committee  on 
Manufactures  inquiry,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Canadian  News¬ 
print  Company  in  1927,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Newsprint  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Canada  in  1933,  the 
1939  Federal  Trade  Commi^ion 
investigation,  the  current  price 
patterns  in  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry.  The  Guild  report  faith¬ 
fully  summarizes  and  details 
this  history. 

Leyal  Activitiaa  Outlined 

3.  — Apropos  of  the  statement 
that  “large  publishers  are  in¬ 
hibited  from  challenging  news¬ 
print  producers  by — the  absence 
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of  leadership  on  the  part  of 
their  major  organization,  the 
ANPA.”  the  ANPA  first  replies 
that  they  “have  never  told  pub¬ 
lishers  what  they  should  pay  for 
newsprint  or  other  supplies" — 
although  they  confirm,  in  still 
other  comments,  that  they  have 
urged  and  supported  newsprint 
price  increases  when  "there  was 
danger  that  newsprint  might  be 
diverted.”  Further  ANPA  states 
that  “there  is  no  action  as  a 
trade  association  the  ANPA  can 
take  on  price  without  running 
into  the  anti-trust  laws  apply¬ 
ing  to  an  association." 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  ab¬ 
solutely  clear  that  the  Guild 
does  not  urge  upon  ANPA  or 
any  other  group  actions  which 
would  be  counter  to  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  There  are  however 
legal  and  useful  activities  in 
the  newsprint  situation  which 
ANPA  could  have  but  has  not 
undertaken: 

What  Could  Be  Done 

a.  Cooperation  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  and 
other  U.S.  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  in  their  numerous  investi¬ 
gations  of  monopoly  and  price¬ 
fixing  in  the  newsprint  industry, 
including  the  current  Federal 
Grand  Jury  investigation. 
Throughout  the  years  ANPA 
has  been  either  indifferent  or 
hostile  to  these  investigations. 

b.  Thorough  and  independent 
investigation  of  the  facts  in  the 
newsprint  situation.  The  ANPA 
has  not  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  to  its  membership  a 
factual  and  integrated  picture 
of  the  newsprint  problem. 
Rather  it  has  been  content  to 
repeat  and,  by  implication,  en¬ 
dorse  the  partisan  accounts  of 
the  Canadian  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers. 

c.  Continuing  sponsorship  of 
activity — educational  or  investi¬ 
gative  or  cooperative  with  U.S. 
Government  activity,  of  a  sho/t- 
term  or  long-term  nature — 
pointed  toward  those  funda¬ 
mental  elements  of  the  news¬ 
print  problem  which  affect 
newsprint  prices  and  produc¬ 
tion.  The  ANPA  made  one 
foray  into  such  activity,  in  its 
vigorous  sponsorship  during 
1898-1904  of  duty-free  entry  of 
newsprint.  The  ANPA’s  mo¬ 
tives  in  this  campaign  are  not 
impugned  by  pointing  out  that 
the  newsprint  problem  was  not 
solved  by  removal  of  the  tariff. 
And  it  is  a  matter  of  historical 
record  that  since  1904  ANPA 
has  made  no  attempt  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  increasingly  com¬ 
plex  newsprint  problem. 

Alaskan  Potential 

4. — ANPA  comments  that  “un¬ 
questionably  Alaska  is  a  great 
undeveloped  source  of  wood  for 
newsprint,”  agreeing  with  the  ] 
report’s  account  of  the  news¬ 
print  potential  in  Alaska.  But 
then  ANPA  sidesteps  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  this  potential  can 
be  realized  by  trailing  off  with 
a  reference  to  development  of 
the  newsprint  industry  in  Texas  I 
and  Alabama.  This  latter  is  i 
noted  and  commended  in  the  ; 
Guild  study — but  it  is  a  fact  | 
that  the  newsprint  industry  in  ^ 
the  South  cannot  substitute  for 
the  great  productive  possibilities  I 
in  Alaska.  It  is  essential  to  de-  | 
vise  mean.s  of  utilizing  the.se 


possibilities  for  newsprint,  now, 
before  the  pulp  resources  of 
Alaska  are  pre-empted  for  rayon 
and  plastics. 

5. — In  discussing  the  British 
experience  with  newsprint,  the 
ANPA  confuses  the  exigencies 
of  the  newsprint  situation  in 
Great  Britain  with  the  instru¬ 
mentalities  devised  by  British 
publishers  to  mitigate  its  dire 
effects.  The  serious  newsprint 
problem  in  that  country  is  the 
result  of  Britain’s  complete  de¬ 
pendence  on  pulp  imports,  and 
grave  shortage  of  dollars;  taken 
together  with  the  vast  recon¬ 
struction  problems  of  all  British 
industry  and  trade,  these  have 
resulted  in  postponing  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  newsprint  indus¬ 
try  in  Great  Britain  and  delay¬ 
ing  the  restoration  of  pre-war 
newsprint  supplies  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  press. 

British  Experience 

Within  the  limitations  of  these 
obstacles  fostered  by  the  war, 
British  publishers  have  cou¬ 
rageously  and  intelligently 
joined  in  cooperative  action — 
cooperation  between  all  pub¬ 
lishers,  large  and  small,  and  co¬ 
operation  between  the  publish¬ 
ers’  newsprint  agency  and  the 
government. 

As  a  result,  the  limited  sup¬ 
plies  available  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  fairly,  without  those 
further  increases  in  price  that 
profiteering  and  inter-publisher 
competition  might  otherwise 
have  added  to  price  levels  in¬ 
flated  by  world  .supply  condi¬ 
tions. 

Further,  the  alert  representa¬ 
tion  on  newsprint  problems  pro¬ 


vided  by  the  British  publisher! 
activities  has  kept  the  govern 
ment  aware  of  the  important 
of  expanded  newsprint  suppliei 
and  contributed  in  large  meat 
ure  to  whatever  easing  of  th< 
new.sprint  situation  is  permitted 
by  larger  economic  considers 
tions. 

Not  Cited  os  ‘Mechanical’  Mod«. ' 

’The  British  experience  w* 
not  cited  by  the  Guild  as  i 
model  to  be  followed  mechan¬ 
ically  by  American  publishen 
'The  problems  and  resource 
here  are  different,  and  indetd 
more  favorable  to  prompt  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  newsprint  problem 
But  if  American  publishers  will 
look  at  what  their  British  col¬ 
leagues  have  done  in  organizing 
to  meet  the  problem,  they  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  instructed,  and 
perhaps  they  will  be  prompted 
to  embark  similarly  upon  an  in¬ 
tegrated  approach  to  this  pres¬ 
sing  situation. 

One  final  point  the  Guild 
wishes  to  make:  in  commission¬ 
ing  a  factual  study  of  the  news 
print  situation,  the  Guild  was 
impelled  .solely  by  a  desire  to 
get  at  the  facts  of  what  is  by 
general  agreement  an  urgent 
and  vital  problem  in  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  industry.  The 
Guild  believes  that  the  facts, 
detailed  in  “The  Newsprint 
Problem,  Ten  Questions  and 
Answers,"  constitute  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge.  If  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  industry  does  not  meet 
this  challenge  seriously,  it  will 
be  thwarting  its  own  self- 
interest  and  evading  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  the  maintenance 
and  expansion  of  a  democratic 
press. 


check  test 


To  produce  a  high  quality  mat  in  a  laboratory 
is  one  thing — to  make  thousands  just  like  it  is 
another.  But  Burgess  Chrome  Mats,  though  pro¬ 
duced  in  volume,  are  absolutely  uniform;  in  moisture 
content,  in  shrinkage,  in  quality  reproduction. 

Check  . . .  test . . .  check  . . .  test!  This  is  the  formula 
behind  Burgess  quality  and  uniformity.  At  the 
Burgess  plant — actually  a  huge  laboratory — every 
step  in  manufacture  is  carefully  controlled,  and 
numerous  checks  and  tests  are  constantly  being  made. 
This  laboratory  precision  results  in  the  superior 
mat  upon  which  stereotypers  have  come  to  rely. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturtrt  and  Distributors  of 
Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mats 

FRIlPORT,  lUINOIS 
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Our  l^eaclerd  ^Say 


The  Portland  Strike  "len  were  stri! 

members  were 
£<Qltor.  refusal  bv  iniilcl 

This  letter  U  to  protest  three  ^rWor  v 

points  of  error  in  your  handling  secondi 

S  the  story  on  Uie  strike  of  by  ^°no; 

web  pressmen  against  the  Ore-  ,  coerce  the  er 
gonian  and  the  Oregon  Journal.  .  ..  strik 

You  ^id,  on  Page  45.  in  your  i^jerefore,  guild 
March  5  issue:  =  violation  of 

•The  American  Newspaper  ‘P  refused  to 
Guild  local  voted  to  go  through  reiusea  lo 

the  picket  lines  established  on 
Feb.  23,  after  the  Portland  "ffs  WireleS! 

Central  Labor  Council  declared  Initiate  25-Wo 
the  Journal  and  the  Oregonian  XO  the  Editor: 

•unfair.’  Skeleton  news  crews  in  the  Mart 
of  Guild  members  are  working  E&P  there  apj 
on  both  papers.  Staff  members  regarding  a  pro] 
of  the  International  News  Serv-  the  minimum  n 
ice,  the  Associated  Press  and  on  a  press  me 
the  Unit^  Press  Associations  The  article  s1 
are  continuing  to  work  as  movement  was 
usual.”  Press  Wireless. 

The  pMjints  of  error  I  will  Press  Wireless 
mention  are  one  of  fact,  which  do  with  it  and 
I  cannot  find  reason  to  excuse;  to  do  anything 
and  two  of  interpretation  which  against  such  a  i 
I  will  merely  criticise.  At  a  recent  m 

1.  The  Portland  Newspaper  resentatives  of  t 

Guild  did  not  vote  to  go  carriers  in  Ne 
through  the  picket  line.  In  Wireless  so  sta 
fact,  no  vote  was  taken  on  the  The  other  carr 
issue.  I  believe  an  explanation  to  see  PW  spons 
of  the  basis  of  your  statement  ment,  but  inas 
is  in  order.  Wireless  is  oper 

2.  The  Portland  Newspaper  terests  of  the  P 

Guild  was  not  asked  to  recog-  intend  to  accef 
nize  the  picket  line.  Your  something  contr 
story  carries  the  impression  ciples  on  which 
that  Guild  members  tramped  Press  \ 

past  pickets  to  work  with  strike  Debto 

breakers.  The  fact  is  that  there  William  , 

was  no  attempt  by  either  news-  Presic 

paper  to  publish  during  the 

3.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  re- 

quires  that  in  situations  like 
the  strike  of  pressmen  here, 
other  non-striking  employes  re- 
port  for  duty  in  their  own  de- 
partments  when  called.  The  KIH  3 
members  of  the  Portland  News- 
paper  Guild  had  other 

choice. 

Owen  S.  Cowling. 

President,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Newspaper 

<  1.  The  matter  of  crossing 

picket  lines  was  not  voted  upon  l 

at  any  guild  meeting  but  Port-  Ylos  Angeles 

land  Newspaper  Guild  mem-  >i«^ 

bers  were  instructed  by  notices  H  . _ _  ,  _  , 

on  bulletin  boards  that  under  I  Flying  us  the  copy,  lay- 
advice  of  the  American  News-  H  outs,  mats  or  plates 
paper  Guild  and  under  the  Taft-  saves  time  and  money 

Hartley  Law  members  of  the  ■  when  you  have  any- 

guild  would  be  expected  to  go  H  , . _ '  •  . 

to  their  regular  duties  regard-  H  thing  to  print  on  news¬ 
less  of  picket  lines,  unless  print... black,  color  or 

pickets  were  so  numerous  as  to  H  process  colors. ..fast, 
endanger  heal^.  E&P  was  in  ■  ro,™  messes, 

error  in  stating  members  of  H  j  f . 

PNG  had  “voted"  to  cross  iumplej  ana  pnces 

picket  lines.  H  on  request. 

2.  The  story  stated:  “Port- 
land.  Ore. — Shutdown  of  the  H 

Journal  and  the  Oregonian  since  H  nm 

Feb.  18,  when  the  web  press-  H 
men  walked  out,  has  resulted  in 

a  virtual  blackout  of  news  for  euaiiSHERS.  inc. 

this  area.”  It  also  stated:  _ > _ 

“More  than  2,000  newspaper  nimy  FrMm§  fptemistt 

workers  are  idle.”  There  was  w*it  sath  Street 

no  intimation  strike  breakers  Aagelet  43,  Calif.  ^ 

were  being  employed  or  that 
an  attempt  was  being  made  to 

3.  The  NLRB  states:  If  press- 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  26,  1949 


men  were  striking  and  guild 
members  were  not  on  strike, 
refusal  by  guild  members  to  re¬ 
port  for  work  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  secondary  boycott — an 
effort  by  a  non-striking  union 
to  coerce  the  employer  in  favor 
of  the  striking  pressmen. 
Therefore,  guildsmen  would  be 
in  violation  of  the  T-H  law  if 
they  refused  to  report. — Ed.) 

Press  Wireless  Didn't 
Initiate  25-Word  Plan 
TO  the  Editor: 

In  the  March  19  issue  of 
E&P  there  appears  an  article 
regarding  a  proposal  for  making 
the  minimum  number  of  words 
on  a  press  message  25  words. 
The  article  states  that  this 
movement  was  initiated  by 
Press  Wireless.  This  is  untrue. 
Press  Wireless  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it  and  does  not  intend 
to  do  anything  except  protest 
against  such  a  procedure. 

At  a  recent  meeting  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  FCC  and  the 
carriers  in  New  York.  Press 
Wireless  so  stated  its  position. 
The  other  carriers  would  like 
to  see  PW  sponsor  such  a  move¬ 
ment,  but  inasmuch  as  Press 
Wireless  is  operating  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Press,  it  does  not 
intend  to  accept  the  onus  for 
something  contrary  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  it  was  founded. 

Press  Wireless,  Inc., 
Debtor  in  Possession, 
William  J.  McCambridge, 
President. 


Newspaper 

Advei~tising 

in  a 

Competitive  Market 

I'hi.v  year  the  food  industry  is  engaged  in  keener 
competition  for  the  consumer’s  food  dollar. 

W  ith  more  and  more  consumers’  dollars  going 
into  payments  for  houses,  automobiles  and  television 
sets,  fewer  dollars  are  available  for  food  and  every 
grocer  and  processor  is  intensifying  his  efforts  to 
merit  public  patronage. 

One  of  the  most  effective  instruments  in  this  com¬ 
petitive  .situation  is  the  newspaper  advertisement. 

.A  &  P’s  ow'n  advertising  budget,  for  instance,  has 
reached  the  highest  point  in  the  company’s  history, 
with  ads  regularly  scheduled  in  more  than  2,000 
newspapers. 

We  are  using  these  .ads  not  only  to  tell  our  cus¬ 
tomers  about  our  low  prices,  but  about  the  quality 
of  the  protluct  as  well ;  for  we  feel  that  consumers 
have  learned  that  lower  prices  are  no  bargain  when 
the  quality  of  the  food  is  inferior. 

I'h rough  such  newspaper  advertising  we  hope  to 
keep  our  customers  informed  of  the  continued 
efforts  of  the  men  and  W'omen  of  A  &  P  to  do  the 
n.ition’s  most  effective  job  of  food  distribution. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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Billopp  Gets  Better 
As  Beirne  Goes  Along 

By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 


LIFE,  as  a  columnist,  began  at 
40  for  Francis  F.  Beirne,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md. )  Sun.  He  Is  better  known 
to  30  other  newspapers  that 
rlnt  his  column  of  wry  homi- 
es  as  “Christopher  Billopp.” 
Now  58,  Beirne  has  seemed 
to  become  more  prodigious  a 
writer  as  he  got  older.  Cur¬ 
rently  off  the  presses  for  E.  P. 
Dutton  Co.,  is  his  history,  “The 
War  of  1812.”  The  research  is 
said  to  be  scrupulous,  and  the 
point  of  view  more  objective 
than  other  historians  have 
brought  to  America’s  “forgot¬ 
ten  war.”  The  U.S.  Navy  or¬ 
dered  150  copies  of  the  book 
for  training  purposes. 

“Mr.  Billopp”  became  a  col¬ 
umn  in  1931.  It  was  extracted 
from  “Rolling  Road,”  which 
Beirne  then  wrote  for  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun.  Management  had 
discovered  that  Billopp  was  the 
kernel  of  the  Beirne  editorials. 

The  column  has  been  syndi¬ 
cated  for  eight  years  by  Frank 
Jay  Markey  Syndicate,  who  re¬ 
cently  arranged  for  wider  syn¬ 
dication  through  McNaught 
Syndicate,  effective  April  4. 

Won  Staten  Island  on  Bet 
In  Colonial  days  there  existed 
a  Christopher  Billopp,  in  fact, 
an  ancester  of  Mr.  Beirne.  Cap¬ 
tain  Billopp  won  Staten  Island 
for  New  York  in  a  historical 
sporting  quarrel  with  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  by  sailing  around  the  is¬ 
land  in  24  hours.  For  the  vic¬ 
tory,  he  was  granted  a  large 
lot  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
ut  swashbuckling  speeches 
soon  had  him  landless  again. 

Beirne's  Billopp  is  a  totally 
different  type;  he  is  very  much 
the  home-loving  suburbanite, 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  the 
family  and  its  troubles,  and 
views  the  whole  situation  with 
humor. 

"Why  plant  a  vegetable  gar¬ 
den?”  Billopp  is  apt  to  ask 
plaintively. 

“Why  sentence  yourself  to 
hard  physical  labor  for  the 
whole  of  the  growing  season 
when  your  time  could  be  so 
much  better  spent  indulging  in 
games  of  skill,  mild  exercise, 
or  complete  relaxation?”  is 
Billopp's  answer,  and  of  course 
this  appeals  to  most  readers. 
Billopp  often  expresses  the  urge 
of  the  average  man. 

Bitopp  discusses  such  grave 
subjects  as  the  failure  of  the 
car  to  run,  the  stopping  up  of 
his  pipe,  the  vagaries  of  the 
common  variety  of  wife,  and 
how  to  disagree  over  a  bridge 
game. 

About  half  a  column  in 
length,  his  daily  stint  is  used 
In  some  Virginia  schools  as  the 
model  of  right  writing. 

Family  and  tradition  have 
been  important  factors  in 
Beirne's  life.  Besides  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  Staten  Island  fame. 
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Beirne  points  to  a  father  who 
was  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Richmond  State,  and  has  a 
younger  brother  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  Maj.  Richard  R.  Beirne. 
editor  and  owner  of  the  Cov¬ 
ington  Virginian. 

Was  Rhodes  Scholar 
He  entered  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  1908,  was  a  college 
editor,  and  became  a  Rhodes 
scholar,  taking  his  master’s  at 
Oxford  in  1914.  He  returned 
to  Richmond,  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  and  then  went  to  the 
Baltimore  Sun. 

In  World  War  I  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  and  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  French  had  a 
liaison  assignment  with  the 
Renting,  Requisition  and  Claims 
section,  which  he  describes  as 
“inglorious.”  He  was  back  in 
the  newspaper  business  in  1921, 
and  in  1923  joined  the  Balti¬ 
more  Evening  Sun  as  editorial 
writer. 

Sometimes  'Mortifies*  Family 
Billopp  columns  are  usually 
family  essays  and  have  caused 
his  wife  and  two  children  em¬ 
barrassment  on  occasion. 

Beirne  says  that  one  of  his 
greatest  discoveries  was  to  find 
that  other  people’s  families  had 
tragedies  and  thrills  very  sim¬ 
ilar  to  his  own.  He  finds  hu¬ 
mor  in  such  subjects  as:  out- 
of-town  visitors,  the  ink  bottle, 
curling  rugs  and  shrinking 
clothes. 

Billopp  columns  please  most 
readers  for  their  sincerity  that 
never  mentions  but  punctures 
many  a  stuffed  shirt. 

Housing  Supplements  Pull 
NEWSPAPERS  are  more  in¬ 
terested  in  housing  than  ever, 
according  to  Charles  Honce,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

He  bases  his  conclusion  on 
the  response  to  “Your  Home,” 
third  annual  housing  supple¬ 
ment  issued  by  Associated 

Press  Newsfeatures  for  release 
on  March  31,  and  thereafter. 

“We  issued  the  first  supple¬ 
ment  in  1947,  when  home  con¬ 
struction  was  booming,”  Honce 

said,  “and  find  interest  has  in¬ 
creased  in  each  issue.” 

The  supple¬ 
ment  is  edited 
by  David  G. 
Bareuther,  vet¬ 
eran  AP  writer 
on  real  estate 
and  housing. 
Edward  H.  Gun- 
der  has  been 
art  director  on 
all  three  issues. 

Special  fea¬ 
tures  bring 
housing  up-to- 
Bareuther  date.  One  article 
discusses  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  television  on  home  plan¬ 
ning. 


Francis  F,  Beirne 


Front  and  back  covers  of  the 
16-page  tabloid  are  designed  for 
one  or  two-color  printing. 
Readyprints  are  made  available 
to  papers  requesting  them. 
Many  publishers,  says  Honce, 
built  up  sections  as  large  as 
56  pages  in  previous  years, 
adding  local  features  and  ad¬ 
vertising. 

AP  Newsfeatures  is  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  the  supplement  field, 
started  with  War  Books  a  few 
years  ago.  Most  successful  of 
AP  supplements  is  said  to  be 
the  special  section  devoted  to 
atomic  energy,  edited  by  How¬ 
ard  W.  Blakeslee. 

“Your  Home”  is  the  ninth  AP 
supplement. 

Gallico  Sails 

LAST  daily  column  of  Paul 

Gallico  will  be  released  by 
McNaught  Syndicate,  April  1, 
but  he  will  continue  with  a 
weekly  release.  The  columnist 
sailed  Miarch  9  for  England 
where  he  will  concentrate  on 
fiction. 

Gallico,  recently  involved  in 
a  controversy  about  the  alleged 
anti -Jewish  implications  of  one 
of  his  articles,  has  written  a 
nostalgic  farewell  to  columniz- 
ing,  which  he  hopes  will  not  be 
Interpreted  as  desertion  under 
fire. 


President  Truman  Speaks 
In  Comic  Strip  Panel 
A  VERY  natty  President  Tru¬ 
man  and  a  quite  fiscal  looking 
Secretary  of  Treasury  Snyder 
have  speeches  in  the  panels  of 
Cartoonist  A1  Capp’s  Sunday 
color  page  for  April  17. 

Capp  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
about  the  sequence  when  he 
was  in  New  York  last  week. 
The  cartooning  is  part  of  the 
1949  bond  drive  in  which  car¬ 
toonists  will  furnish  part  of  the 
sales  effort.  ( E  &  P,  Feb.  19. 
p.  36). 

Presidents  have  been  drawn 
in  comic  strips  before,  but  this 
is  said  to  be  the  first  time  that 
they  have  been  so  drawn  and 
equipped  with  a  speech  that 
fits  the  sequence. 

Gag  to  go  with  Capp’s  strip, 
“Lil  Abner”  of  Sadie  Hawkins 
and  Shmoo  fame,  will  be  Ma 
Yokum’s  surprise  at  learning 
that  Andrew  Jackson,  whose 
picture  she  carries  in  her 
"boozum,”  is  no  longer  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

The  sequence  has  been  shown 
to  President  Truman,  Capp  said, 
and  the  President  “did  not  dis¬ 
approve”  its  use. 

Meantime,  the  shmoos  have 
come  back  to  the  strip  “by  pop¬ 
ular  request.”  according  to  a 
recent  panel,  and  with  them  an 
invisible  being  who,  Capp  says, 
will  turn  out  to  be  an  anti- 
shmoo. 

Capp  is  now  operating  under 
a  long-term  contract  with  his 
syndicate,  United  Features,  as 
a  result  of  settlement  of  a  suit 
he  brought  against  them. 

The  principals  signed  a  new 
contract  In  October,  1948,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jerome  B.  Capp,  the 
cartoonist’s  brother  and  man¬ 
ager  of  Capp  Enterprises  which 
takes  care  of  the  Lil  Abner 
strip  by-products.  The  new 
contract,  says  Jerome,  will  su¬ 
persede  one  that  would  have 
run  to  1954.  No  payment  of 
damages  was  involved.  Capp 
(Continued  on  Page  38) 


PANEL  PARCEL  PACKS  A 
PECK  OF  PITHY  PUNCHES ! 

"TODAY'S  LAUGH"-  skillfully 
aimed  at  the  funny  bone  of  your 
circulation  by  one  of  the  nation's 
most  talented  groups  of  artists. 

.V.  if  this  feature  is  still  available  in  your 
territory,  why  not  wire  for  proofs  today? 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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woman,  experienced  newi, 
3  years  in  Orient,  now 
Ion  vagabond  world-tour,  wants  aasisn- 
'  ments.  Box  2580,  Editor  A  Publtsh*,,. 

VOUNG  WOMAN  with  genuine  love 
for  newspaper  work,  abetted  by  2 
years  _news  experience  and  Columbia 
k  w^'romes  opportunity 
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AN  UNEXCELLED  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 

This  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  service  can 
be  of  exceptional  value  to  you,  especially  in 
all  issues  preceding  the  ANPA  Convention, 
April  25-28,  as  personal  interviews  can  be 
conveniently  arranged. 

Just  a  few  of  the  "Classified’s”  depart¬ 
mental  headings  are  visualized  here.  Actually 
they  cover  a  complete  range.  Whether  it’s  a 
person  for  the  job  or  a  job  for  the  person, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  the  natural 
medium. 

So  valuable  has  this  Classified  Department 
become,  that  it  is  read  as  avidly  as  the  edi¬ 
torial  section.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  the 
ottly  trade  paper  covering, ,  with  absolute 
saturation,  the  entire  newspaper  field. 

But  the  securing  of  positions  and  the  filling 
of  positions  are  but  a  part  of  our  “Classified” 
service.  Response  to  mechanical  equipment 
ads,  to  highly  specialized  fields,  to  anything 
from  the  sale  of  newsprint  to  the  successful 
exploitation  of  an  individualized  feature,  can 
he  depended  upon. 


1  Editor  &1 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

PHOTOCRAPHERS _ 

EXPERIENCED  nvwg  and  portrait 
photographer,  eapable  of  your  nest 
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PuhliKher. 
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NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPRINT — Roto — B  Publication 
— Muall  Iota,  varied  aizea,  reaaonably 
priced — P.  O.  B.  Philadelphia. 

Goldman  Paper  &  Paper  Stock  Co. 
316  North  Third  Street 
6.  Pa. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

TV  Brings  A.M.  Paper 
Into  Sharper  Focus 

By  Jerry  Walker 


NEARLY  everyone  who  has 

that  "television  squint"  in  his 
eyes  talks  these  days  as  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  “How  TV  Will  Change 
Our  Mode  of  Living." 

After  being  exposed  to  some 
of  the  behind-the-scenes  maneu¬ 
vering  in  video  programming, 
this  armchair  observer  wants 
in  on  the  prognostications  as 
far  as  newspapers  may  be  con¬ 
cerned. 

We  go  right  out  on  an  an¬ 
tenna  to  pr^ict  that  Television 
will  increase  the  readership  of 
the  Morning  Newspaper;  that 
is,  the  Doorstep  Edition.  Wheth¬ 
er  this  will  result  in  a  “come¬ 
back"  for  A.M.  papers  in  many 
communities  may  depend  large¬ 
ly  on  what  the  Evening  Paper 
does  about  It. 

Maybe  a  Forenoon  Paper 

The  forecast  of  Morning  Pa¬ 
per  preference  probably  should 
be  qua'.ified  to  the  extent  that 
Forenoon  Paper  would  be  more 
inclusive  and  more  readily 
achieved. 

No  over-size  crystal  ball  is 
needed  to  discern  that  televi¬ 
sion  programming  aims  to  con 
sume  most  of  the  evening  hours 
of  folks  at  home.  Daytime  pro¬ 
grams  have  a  tough  road  to 
pave,  because  all  roads  a  house¬ 
wife  travels  from  dawn  to  dusk 
don’t  lead  into  the  parlor. 

How  to  keep  everyone  from 
staying  home  at  night  is  the 
immediate  problem  of  the  film 
industry  in  its  consideration  of 
TV’s  effects  on  living.  Paul  Rai- 
bourn,  who  represents  the 
Paramount  Pictures  interests  in 
television,  believes  the  apparel 
people,  too,  ought  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  surveys  whicn 
indicate  a  25%  drop  in  "going 
out  on  the  town.”  As  for  the 
theaters,  he’s  pretty  sure  they 
can  attract  crowds  when  tele¬ 
vision’s  ready  for  the  giant 
screens. 

Mr.  Ralbourn  said  the  other 
day  he  had  considered  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  newspaper  being 
the  business  most  likely,  out¬ 
side  of  network  broadcasting, 
to  be  adverselj’  affected  by  tele¬ 
vision. 

“But  so  far,”  he  added,  "tele¬ 
vision  has  failed  in  rapidly 
combining  news  in  detail  with 
an  editorial  attitude  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  product  which  has  the  in¬ 
formative  value  of  the  columns 
of  the  New  York  Times  or  the 
striking  journalistic  color  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  or  New 
York  Daily  News.” 

News  Cost  a  TV  Foctor 

Maybe  TV  will  finally  arrive 
there,  he  ventured,  but  it  is 
also  possible  it  may  find  the 
costs  prohibitive. 

Still  in  Mr,  Raibourn’s  pas¬ 
ture  for  a  moment,  he  observes 
amusingly  the  possibility  that 
television  ntay  drive  folks  into 
a  boxing  arena  or  theater  where 
the  fights  are  being  televised 


This  would  happen  here,  he 
thinks,  when  Momma  gets  tired 
of  having  the  front  room  all 
messed  up  with  video  fans  and 
snack  bars. 

The  outlook  of  folks  staying 
at  home  nights  might  appear 
good  for  evening  newspapers 
Composite  surveys  in  TV  areas 
— mainly  New  York  City — in¬ 
dicate  thus  far  little  lessening 
of  newspaper  reading,  but  some 
of  the  surveys  suffer  from  dim 
lighting. 

Leaving  aside  the  purely  en¬ 
tertainment  field,  consider  the 
television  “pitch"  on  news  and 
it  can  be  seen  that  shows  will 
play  for  the  post-supper  audi¬ 
ence  with  dramatized  summar¬ 
ies  of  the  day’s  events.  Films 
and  personal  appearance  stuff 
are  the  meat  on  which  TV-news 
feeds  and  it  will  be  films  on 
which  the  day's  big  events — 
even  the  scheduled  ones,  cov¬ 
ered  on-the-spot — will  be  canned 
for  the  home  sitters. 

You'll  Want  to  See  What  You  Read 

Radio  news  programs  have 
heightened  the  desire  of  people 
to  see  in  print  what  they  have 
heard  or  been  told.  Television 
news  shows  are  going  to  reverse 
that  impulse:  they’re  going  to 
make  people  keen  to  see  the 
things  they  have  read  about. 

The  Evening  Paper,  as  de¬ 
signed  for  after-school  delivery, 
might  be  at  a  disadvantage  in 
competing  against  television  as 
a  super  dessert.  ’The  Morning 
Paper,  with  its  traditional  ele¬ 
ment  of  surprise  in  big  over¬ 
night  news  developments,  could 
establish  a  firm  place  on  the 
table  .  .  .  with  an  all-day  pick¬ 
up  possibility  which  would  de¬ 
light  the  advertisers. 

Thus  a  Forenoon  Paper  comes 
into  the  picture,  to  the  extent 
that  it  could  achieve  home 
readership  by  housewives  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  and  by  the  men 
folk  while  waiting  for  the  pota¬ 
toes  to  boil. 

It  comes  down  to  this:  Much 
of  what  people  read  in  their 
papers  during  the  day  they  will 
enjoy  seeing  on  television  at 
night.  The  still  photo  of  a  ma 
jor  fire  will  excite  their  inter 
est  in  the  roaring  inferno 
movie-style.  The  “filibuster" 
headline  will  come  to  life  in 
the  blaa-blaa  of  a  “live”  Con¬ 
gressman  in  the  tube. 

On  the  advertising  side,  it 
would  be  natural  for  the  mer¬ 
chant  to  follow  through  on  TV 
commercials  with  copy  that 
tells  where-you-can-get-it  and 
how-much-lt-costs.  The  woman 
who  sees  an  enticing  ensemble 
on  a  fashion  show  tonight  will 
turn  anxiously  to  the  Morning 
Paper  tomorrow  to  see  the  mer 
chant’s  written  "contract.” 

This  observer  can  see  it  all 
more  plainly  than  the  nose  on 
a  kinescope  actor’s  face. 


Zenith  Is  Sued 

Two  manuiacturers  oi  tele¬ 
vision  sets  filed  suit  for  Sl.- 
000.000  damoges  this  week  in 
New  York  City  against  Zenith 
Radio  Corp.  The  complaint  by 
Sightmaster  Corp.  and  Empire 
Coil  Co.  charges  the  Zenith 
advertising  in  recent  weeks 
made  ialse  and  fraudulent 
statements  to  the  effect  that 
only  Zenith  sets  would  escape 
being  ”junk"  if  television  is 
moved  into  new  channels. 


Common  Law  Barring 
Press  Is  Held  Valid 

Springfield,  Ill.  —  Attorney 
General  Elliott  of  Illinois  stands 
on  his  ruling  that  reporters 
can  be  barred  legally  from  com¬ 
mittee  meetings  of  a  county 
board  of  supervisors.  Elliotts 
original  opinion  was  given  at 
the  request  of  Rockford  au¬ 
thorities  after  a  Rockford  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  reporter  had  been 
barred  from  attending  a  com¬ 
mittee  session  of  the  Winnebago 
County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Later,  the  Rockford  paper 
printed  a  letter  from  R.  J. 
Holmes,  an  attorney  in  St.  Al¬ 
bans.  Hertsfordshire,  England, 
in  which  the  British  lawyer  said 
English  law  cited  by  Elliott  had 
been  changed  in  1908  to  allow 
the  pre.ss  to  attend  such  meet¬ 
ings. 

“If  the  British  changed  their 
minds  in  1908,"  said  Elliott, 
"that  makes  no  difference  here 
in  Illinois.  'The  only  English 
common  law  in  effect  in  Illi¬ 
nois  is  that  passed  prior  to 
1606.” 

■ 

2  New  Appointments 
On  Pittsburgh  P-G 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  Two  more 
top  staff  changes  on  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  have  been 
announced  by  Editor  Andrew 
Bernhard. 

Leslie  C.  Maepherson,  news 
editor  on  the  Pittsburgh  Post 
and  upon  its  merger  into  the 
Post-Gazette  for  a  total  of  32 
years,  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

W.  W.  McClanahan,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
Toledo  (O. )  Times,  has  been 
named  news  editor. 

The  M.E.  post  has  been  va 
cant  for  two  years,  since  Mr. 
Bernhard  was  promoted  to  edi¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Bernhard  is  now  en¬ 
abled  to  devote  more  attention 
to  the  Sunday  edition  starting 
March  27. 


N.  Y.  Post  Lays  Oil 
15  in  Composing  Room 

Fifteen  •  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  employes  of  the  New  York 
Post  Home  News  were  taken  off 
the  paper’s  payroll  March  17  in 
what  Arthur  Weiss,  mechanical 
superintendent,  termed  a  “re¬ 
organization  of  the  composing 
room.”  Weiss  became  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  a  few  weeks 
ago. 


Syndicate  Notes 
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had  sued  for  $14,000,000  in  an 
“anti-trust  and  damages”  suit. 

The  expanding  affairs  of  Capp 
and  his  enterprises  last  week 
brought  another  brother  into 
the  comics  picture.  Elliot  Capp 
resigned  as  manager  of  a  large 
concern  in  order  to  head  up 
Toby  Press,  which  expects  to 
be  printing  9,000,000  comic 
books. 

Story  of  Russian  Prison 

ANNA  LOUISE  STRONG,  63, 

was  born  at  Friend.  Neb.  She 
went  to  Russia  in  1921  with  a 
Quaker  Relief  mission,  wrote 
and  lectured  admiringly  about 
the  Russian  system.  In  1925 
she  became  correspondent  for 
the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance.  In  1939  she  found^ 
the  Moscow  Daily  News,  first 
English-language  newspaper  in 
Russia. 

Now  following  her  recent 
sudden  arrest  and  jailing  as  a 
spy  in  notorious  Lubianka 
Prison  and  subsequent  flight  to 
the  United  States,  she  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  series  of  six  articles,  dis¬ 
tributed  by  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate,  for  release 
March  27.  At  the  time  of  her 
arrest  she  was  one  of  eight  ac¬ 
credited  American  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Russia. 

'Barnaby'  in  Movies 

PLANS  for  a  movie  based  on 

“Barnaby,”  the  comic  strip 
distributed  by  Bell  Syndicate, 
are  under  way  according  to 
Crockett  Johnson,  author  of  the 
strip.  A  release  at  Bell’s  New 
York  office  says  the  picture 
rights  have  been  transferred 
from  RKO  to  an  independent 
producer. 

Johnson  Ls  working  on  the 
script  in  New  York  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  Lewis  Amster, 
Hollywood  screen  writer. 

RIW  was  reported  to  have 
paid  a  record  $100,000  for  the 
option  on  Barnaby.  ’This  could 
not  be  confirmed  at  RKO’s  New 
York  office. 


Dub  Hinrins  nays  mairUse  U  a  ctv*  tsi 
t.-ike  propoBition — you  irive  your  wife  yw 
money  and  Bht*  lake*  It  to  town  to  bio*  U 
Mr.  R.  U.  Short,  the  banker,  nays  (iw 
10  alriirht  if  you  don't  mind  iroinir  in  th' 
holf*.  ,  ,  .  . 

I>;iy  dreamM  are  alriicht  If  yon  rr  a  nlffo 
watchman.  f»ayf»  Uncle  Seymore  Riley. 


ATTENTION  SYNDICATES! 

Thi*  daily  feature  want*  a  nponaor 
Somethinir  different  about  it  make*  It  IB 
tereBtinir  to  all  claeBes.  Many  paiiers  vu 
have  a  apot  for  a  feature  of  this  typr 
Chuckle*,  eaey  to  read:  easy  to  locate  u 
the  paper. 

E.A.M.  Gmm  816  N.  Grakaa  U 

Rout*  •  Mempkis,  Tenn. 
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How  Important 
is  NEWSPAPER 
Advertising? 

^  |l  ^RUK.  tluTf  an-  many  forms  of  advertising — from  the  sandwich 
Jl-  man  to  the  dirigible  in  the  skies.  .Vinong  the  myriad  of 
mediums  and  helpful  gadgets,  is  the  NKWSPA PKH,  merely  “among  tho^e  pn-sent.” 

OR — is  the  NEWSPAPER  a  major  medium — important  enough  to  warrant  the  existence 
of  its  own  “Newspaper"? 

Quite  naturally,  newspai>er  news  is  far  from  dominating  in  business  j)apers  devoted  to 
ALL  advertising.  There  is  a  conflict  of  interest:  stories  in  the  language  (»f  the  artist,  the  en¬ 
graver,  the  purveyor  of  mailing  lists,  the  lithographer,  and  many  comiwting  media. 

Why  hire  a  “salesman"  for  your  promotion  when  his  interest  is  <listraeteil  by  so  many  side¬ 
lines?  Advertisers  and  agencies  recognize  the  NEWSP.APF^R  .AS  .A  M.AJOR  MEDIOI.  In 
this  major  medium  they  invest  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  their 
job  to  keep  fully  and  completely  informed  about  newspa|>er  advertising  and  uewspa{>er  making. 

What  is  the  trend  in  advertising  rates?  In  newspaper  circulations?  What  aUvut  "under- 
printing”?  What’s  new  among  the  Sunday  magazine  supplements  and  roto  sections?  What’s 
the  newest  idea  in  merchandising?  .  .  .  Yes,  they  must  watch  these  and  many  other  matters 
relating  to  their  campaigns  in  newspapers. 

That's  why  your  adrertismy-promotion  in  HDITOlt  S:  PCRLISHKK  has 
a  two-vay  lalue.  Von  reach  the  right  people  tcith  your  oum  message;  and 
every  page  of  EDITOR  d*  PUBLISHER  is  newspaper  talk — all  working 
for  you.  It  will  pay  you  ta  concentrate  your  promotion  right  here. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  TIMES  TOWER  NEW  YORK  18.  N.  Y. 
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Both  Competition  and  Monoply  Have  Their  Faults 


continued  from  page  7 
something  about  this  recently — 
than  coverage  of  achievement 
which  may  be  very  solid  but  not 
necessarily  interesting. 

Mr.  Seymour:  Or,  if  you  do 
the  two,  the  thing  that  will 
make  the  impression  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  is  the  conflict,  and  they 
will  forget  or  not  read  the  con¬ 
structive  news,  so  that  you  are 
Just  as  badly  off.  The  public 
gives  you  credit  for  having  over¬ 
emphasized  the  news  of  conflict 
even  though  you  have  presented 
both  very  well. 

Mr.  Canham:  1  am  sure  that 
throughout  this  whole  subject 
we  will  run  into  the  necessity 
of  compromise  and  of  making 
the  best  of  words  which  seem  to 
be  a  little  bit  in  conflict.  I  feel 
that  is  the  case  in  the  question 
of  monopoly  or  competition.  I'm 
sure  that  the  editors  of  so-called 
monoply  newspapers  who  are 
here  today  will  agree  that  while 
to  some  extent  that  has  made 
their  position  In  the  community 
easier,  to  some  extent  it  has 
made  it  very  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  that  they  are  to  some 
extent  prisoners  of  their  posi¬ 
tion.  Many  publishers  of  monop¬ 
oly  newspapers  have  said  to  me 
that  they  would  be  deeply  grate¬ 
ful  if  another  newspaper  could 
make  the  grade  in  that  com¬ 
munity,  that  it  would  ease  a 
great  many  pressures  and  diffi¬ 
culties.  I  think  we  must  ad¬ 
vance  in  both  directions.  I  think 
that  competition,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  produces  some  of  the  worst 
sides  of  newspaper  malpractice, 
but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
should  try  to  get  as  much  com¬ 
petition  as  we  can  to  stimulate 
diversity  and  to  take  off  some 
of  the  pressures  which  the 
monopoly  position  produces. 

And  so,  in  this  other  field,  we 
have  more  recently  been  dis¬ 
cussing,  of  the  nature  of  news, 
after  all,  as  Herbert  Brucker  so 
well  points  out,  independence, 
economic  security,  is  the  essence 
of  an  individual  newspaper  be¬ 
ing  free,  and  the  only  way  it  can 
attain  that,  consistent  with  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  information,  is  to  in¬ 
terest  enough  people.  You  have 
sot  to  go  at  people  from  the 
point  of  view  of  what  they  will 
read.  That  is  relatively  simple 
when  it  is  coverage  of  conflict, 
and,  on  the  whole,  relatively 
difficult,  when  it  is  coverage  of 
constructive  achievement. 

Mr.  Catledge:  I  would  feel 
much  better  if  I  could  agree 
with  you  fully  on  all  of  these 
things.  On  some  of  them,  I 
would  have  to  make  footnotes. 
For  instance,  the  Arab-Jewish 
question,  I,  frankly,  don’t  think 
we  did  a  Job  on  that  one  that 
we  can  Just  say,  “Write  it  off  to 
incidence  of  news  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  news.” 

You  take  where  the  news  gen¬ 
erates,  and  so  on.  and  a  lot  of 
times  that  determines  where  the 
emphasis  is  put  on.  Also,  there 
was  conflict,  there  were  news 
incidents  on  the  other  side.  I'm 
convinced  that  we  did  not  get. 
We  did  not  go  after  them,  for 
one  thing. 

I  think  that  is  something  we 
ought  to  examine  as  to  whether 


we  did  a  good  Job  I  .seriously 
que.stion  whether  we  did  the 
fullest  Job  we  were  capable  of 
doing. 

Dr.  Shuster:  There  is  bound 
to  be  omission  and  commission 
The  question  is  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  omission  and  the 
commi.s.sion.  Many  of  us  think 
that  if  you  organize  sufficiently 
in  the  community  you  can  get 
anything  into  the  paper  you 
want,  and  if  you  don’t  organize 
enough,  you  can't,  and  that  the 
newspaper  is  responsive  to  that 
kind  of  pressure  to  an  extent 
which  it  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
interests  of  public  service. 

Mr.  Graham:  I  think  you 
.should  say  pre.ssure  and  skills, 
that  would  be  a  more  accurate 
statement. 

What's  the  Arab  Side? 

Mr.  Catledge:  We  did  as  good 
a  Job  as  we  are  capable  of 
doing.  Furthermore  there  is 
another  point  I  want  to  make, 
and  that  is  our  definition  of 
news.  I’m  sure  you  didn’t  mean 
it  has  to  be  static.  We  can 
explore  new  areas,  and  I  think 
we  should  take  chances  every 
now  and  then  in  exploring  new 
definitions  and  see  if  we  cannot 
break  out  of  the  old  chain  of 
who,  what,  when,  where,  why. 

Dr  Hocking:  On  the  gen¬ 
eral  picture,  individual  news¬ 
papers  have  done  excellent  Job.s 
of  coverage  of  Arab  news,  but 
if  we  take  the  picture  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  it  is 
surprising  how  little  knowledge 
there  is  that  there  is  an  Arab 
side  or.  let  us  say.  any  history 
of  the  development  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  place  of  the  Zionist 
culture  area  in  the  whole  Near 
Eastern  picture.  I  think  ttie 
omission  has  not  been  an  omis¬ 
sion  of  specific  items  of  Arab 
news.  It  has  been  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  a  background  which  has 
not  been  furnished  to  the  reader 
in  connection  with  either  the 
Arab  news  or  the  other  news. 

Mr.  Graham:  Part  of  that 
is  a  product  of  our  recent  isola¬ 
tionist  culture  history.  Having 
put  myself  in  the  hands  of  you 
gentlemen  only  recently  1 
emerged  with  a  pretty  thin 
knowledge  of  Zionist  history, 
and  I  think  most  of  our  readers 
have  the  same  cultural  lag  in 
their  education  which  we  can 
only  partially  offset. 

Dr.  Riezler:  In  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  standard  of  reporting 
and  error,  I  think  one  should 
make  a  difference  between  the 
topics  in  which  the  American 
public  knows  the  background; 
for  instance,  domestic  policy 
presents  an  entirely  different 
picture. 

Any  news,  even  if  the  news 
is  only  conflict  or  only  events, 
what  you  call  a  story,  it  tells 
the  story  only  if  you  know 
the  background.  If  you  go  to 
foreign  policy,  the  kind  of 
stories  you  get  depend  on  the 
kind  of  selection  of  the 
facts.  It  is  not  only  important 
that  you  hear  both  sides,  but  it 
is  a  kind  of  selection  of  the 
facts,  and  the  playing  down  of 
some  facts  and  the  playing  up 
of  other  facts  that  may  give 


an  entirely  wrong  picture  to 
the  American  public  which  ha-s 
not  the  background. 

Therefore,  I  think  one  of  the 
main  points  is  that  definition  of 
what  is  news.  1  think  in  our 
world  the  most  important  things 
happen  without  conspicuous 
events  or  without  providing  the 
stuff  for  news  in  that  sense,  a 
news  story.  There  are  slow 
developments  about  which  we 
don’t  hear  anything  but  which 
are  important,  and  that  is  a 
question  of  the  standards  of  re¬ 
porting  that  the  news  should 
not  be  published  without  some 
background. 

If  the  public  has  not  the 
background,  all  right.  Then 
the  reporter  must  have  it.  That 
is  a  question  of  the  standard 
of  the  correspondents.  There 
is  some  difference  on  the  aver¬ 
age  between  the  American  cor¬ 
respondent  and  the  British  cor¬ 
respondent.  The  British  corre¬ 
spondent,  in  general,  is  much 
better  prepared  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  job.  having  studied  the 
background  and  history,  and  he 
is  much  more  informed  about 
the  whole  setting. 

Mr.  Graham:  That  is  because 
we  have  Just  become  a  great 
world  power. 

News  Behind  the  News 

Mh.  Seymour:  It  is  because 
we  make  such  a  god  of  objectiv¬ 
ity.  We  are  afraid  to  send  a 
man  to  cover  a  story  who  knows 
background  and  can  write  in¬ 
terpretive  information.  I’m  not 
talking  about  the  New  York 
Times  staff.  I’m  talking  now 
about  the  average  press  asso¬ 
ciation  correspondent.  As  soon 
as  a  press  association  corre- 
.spondent  gets  enough  back¬ 
ground  about  anything  to  have 
an  informed  opinion,  he  is  called 
home  because  he  has  no  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  field. 

Dr.  Niebuhr:  It  is  actually  a 
question  of  whether  one  feels 
a  sense  of  responsibility  of  giv¬ 
ing  not  only  overt  news  but 
the  news  behind  the  news.  You 
used,  Mr.  Canham,  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  a  conflict  which  is 
obviously  news  and  achieve¬ 
ments  which  are  not.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  a  slightly  wrong 
contrast.  There  can  be  achieve¬ 
ments  and  conflicts  which  are 
obvious  news.  That  is  what 
you  might  call  an  overt  event. 
Behind  these  overt  events  there 
are  all  sorts  of  historical  move¬ 
ments. 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
basic  questions  of  America  as  a 
world  power  today  is,  what  can 
we  do  to  help  the  average 
American  to  understand  what 
kind  of  history  has  been  mov¬ 
ing  to  produce  these  overt 
events.  The  Mindszenty  case, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  there.  There  was  very 
little  reported  in  the  Minds¬ 
zenty  case  that  would  give  any 
American  an  idea  what  it  is  like 
when  a  feudal  society  breaks 
up  or  when  a  feudal  society  like 
the  Hungarian  society  is  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  communist  so¬ 
ciety.  There,  it  seems  to  me. 
we  definitely  assume  Cardinal 
Spellman’s  interpretation.  I 


think  that  was  a  very  bad  in¬ 
terpretation. 

Chairman  Brown:  Is  tht 

Mindszenty  case  a  good  caM 
in  point  because  of  the  di& 
culties  that  surrounded  the  re¬ 
porters  in  trying  to  report  anj 
background  on  Hungary  either 
preening  or  during  the  Minds¬ 
zenty  trial?  Isn't  there  some 
other  case  that  would  be  s 
better  example  of  reporting  or 
lack  of  reporting? 

Dr.  Shuster:  I  think  I  could 
give  you  one,  if  I  may,  and 
that  is  the  reporting  on  the  suh 
Ject  of  the  German  currency  re¬ 
form.  That  is,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  critical  of  aU 
the  aspects  of  American  for 
eign  policy. 

Mr.  Graham:  You  mean  in 
Berlin? 

Dr.  Shuster:  The  whole 

question  of  currency  stabiliza¬ 
tion — what  has  it  done?  How 
was  it  set  up?  What  were  its 
weaknefsses.  etc.?  How  did  it 
impinge  on  the  new  German 
government? 

Mk.  Graham:  You  raise  a 
problem  that  is  a  tough  one  I 
think,  because  there  is  another 
currency  story  in  the  news  to¬ 
day.  not  very  much  in  the  news 
but  very  important,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  South  Africa  sold 
“X”  hundred  ounces  of  gold  for 
“industrial'’  purposes  at  about 
$35  an  ounce,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  tizzy  about  it. 

That  broke  at  2  o’clock 
Thursday  afternoon  two  weeks 
ago.  Do  we  run  a  full-page 
review  on  the  gold  standard, 
the  background  of  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  the  possibility  that  we 
may  devalue  the  dollar  here, 
which,  if  we  ran  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  cause  all  sorts  of  specula¬ 
tion  trouble?  The  ramifications 
of  a  story  like  that  are  enough 
for  us  to  print  an  entire  news¬ 
paper  on. 

\IR.  Catledge:  Also,  there  are 
so  many  very  practical  things 
involved.  As  Mr.  Canham  said 
a  moment  ago,  and  it  is  true, 
one  of  our  limitations  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  certain 
standard  by  which  we  Judge 
news.  Whether  the  standards 
are  expressed  or  implied,  never 
theless,  we  have  them.  The 
further  down  you  go  from  the 
editor’s  office  or  the  office  of 
the  publisher,  the  stricter  and 
stricter  that  definition  becomes, 
because  people  don’t  feel  that 
they  are  at  liberty  to  go  out¬ 
side  a  certain  accepted  defini¬ 
tion.  Also  on  the  reporter’s  end, 
he  gets  very  close  to  his  story 
sometimes.  I’m  not  defending 
the  coverage  of  currency  re¬ 
forms  in  Germany,  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  part  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
reporters  on  the  ground  were 
so  close  to  it,  they  assumed 
everyone  else  was  almost  as 
close  to  it  as  they  were. 

Mr.  Seymour:  That  touches 
on  what,  I  think,  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  mistakes  that 
newspapers  make,  which  is  the 
concept  that  nothing  is  news 
unless  it  has  a  “today”  in  ‘t. 
We  are  experimenting  in  Min 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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continued  from  page  40  permitted  to  d 
u  1  j  the  wire  servi 
neapolis  with  going  back  de-  wire  sen 

liberately  and  seeing  what  has  jj. 

happened  that  is  more  import  gening  to  enc( 
ant  than  the  attention  we  gave  respondents  \ 
it  at  the  time.  We  don't  do  it  of  doir 

every  day  but  whenever  we  get  ^eed  to  be  fn 
a  quiet  day  we  try  to  print  a  ^ind  of  tin 

big.round-up  story  on  the  whole 
situation  just  like  German  cur-  tion  comes  up 
rency  reform  or  the  filibuster.  ^ 

We  put  it  in  columns  1  and  2  the  rivei 

of  page  1  where  a  lot  of  people  ^ome  and  motl 
will  read  it  who  would  not 
look  at  it  if  you  had  it  on  American  way 
page  2  or  therMfter.  time-competitio 

I  have  insisted  for  a  long  comoetition  wh 
time  that  American  newspapers  re^rter  from 
and  American  newspaper  read-  of  nenetratins 
ers  put  too  much  emphasis  on  fectlv  able  to  ^ 
what  they  call  objectivity  and 
not  enough  emphasis  on  the  oressure  to  r. 
integrity  ot  their  nouree  ol  in-  J'f^.rthe  nej 

°mJ.  Binoham;  Don't  you  think  you'vl°beconl< 
we  have  got  to  face  the  fact  ^’i^  r^l 

that  we  have  a  responsibility  prg»nph  Pr 

beyond  merely  carrying  the  ^g’oTemm^ 

straight  news?  It  was  very  well  ^  cannot 

stated.  I  think,  in  the  report  of  .pu„  ^pipption  r 
the  Commission  last  year:  “It  { 

is  no  longer  enough  to  report  nublic  relation 
the  fact  truthfully.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  report  the  truth  ^  u  j 
about  the  fact.”  That  is  a  much  fg  j  “ 
more  difficult  thing  to  do.  but  hisses  a^  horn 
I  think  the  press  has  got  to  do  sensationa 

it  if  we  are  going  to  survive,  he  wfll  be  mu 
Mr.  Seymour:  That  involves  move  around 
acceptance  of  responsibility  on  arouna. 

the  part  of  the  newspaper  for  Backoround  v 
an  honest  interpretation  of  the  "“CKgrouna  v 
news  and  willingness  to  stand  Chairman  Br 

by  it,  and  if  somebody  says  it  of  backg 

is  not  objective,  then  say,  “All  seems  to  conflic 
right,”  that  you  don’t  care  lem  of  speed 
whether  it  is  objective  or  not,  Mr.  Catledge 
it  is  honest.  question  in  t 

Mr.  Catledge:  I  think  we  Wou^d  we  have 
have  been  too  timid,  but  I  speed  nowaday 
think  the  public  deserves  some  ciated  Press,  ft 
leadership  from  us  along  this  reporting  entire 
line.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  papers  and  not 
awfully  careful  as  we  go  along  The  necessity  fo 
because,  you  know,  we  have  papers  is  not  m 
our  limitations  in  the  matter  it  was  twenty  yi 
of  human  beings  we  employ,  of  the  fact  that 
and  so  on.  thing  has  gone 

Mr.  Seymour:  The  classic  it  has  gone  do\ 
practice  is  for  a  newspaper  to  the  decrease  in 
assume  that  its  editorial  page  newspapers  in  ; 
job  is  to  go  back  over  and  re-  it  has  gone  do\ 
dress  the  balance  and  correct  ple  have  standa 
the  faults  in  the  news,  but  I  torial  procedun 
think  a  good  many  newspapers  Mr.  Graham: 
are  getting  beyond  that  and  with  us. 
feeling  that  inasmuch  as  edi-  Mr.  Seymour 
torial  pages  attract  the  atten-  ting  evening  j 
tion  of  only  the  more  thought-  at  eleven  o’cloc 
ful  readers,  you  have  got  to  ing,  and  you  h; 
popularize  this  information  in  speed  all  the  tii 
some  way  and  get  it  out  where  a  story  into  th 
people  will  read  it  just  because  that  you  know 
of  position.  ing  to  be  able 

Mr.  Canham:  Despite  what  tomorrow  unles 
Mr.  Riezler  said  about  the  oc-  today.  There  i 
casional  inexperience  of  wire  deal  of  pressur 
service  correspondents,  there  think  there  alw 
are  also  a  great  many  wire  ser-  Mr.  Catledge 
vice  correspondents  who  are  “hours.”  I  mean 
very  capable  of  doing  a  first-  business,  gettinj 
class  job.  The  New  York  Times  tence  from  a  m 
has  hired  a  great  many  of  them,  to  a  telephone, 
very  happily,  and  they  have  Mr.  Canham: 
made  some  of  their  best  start  again  the  need 
wrrespondents  out  of  them.  You  have  got 
These  men  could  have  done  the  you  can  to  get 
same  kind  of  job  working  for  consumer  as  fi 
the  AP.  They  could  have  done  but  also  you 
the  same  job  if  they  had  been  staff  in  the  win 
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permitted  to  do  it  working  for 
the  wire  services. 

The  wire  services,  under  pres¬ 
sure  from  newspapers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  encourage  these  cor¬ 
respondents  who  are  quite 
capable  of  doing  that  job.  They 
need  to  be  freed  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  time  pressure.  Here 
again  the  paradox  of  competi¬ 
tion  comes  up  again.  I  would 
not  like  to  sell  competition 
down  the  river  any  more  than 
home  and  mother  or  any  other 
of  our  great  values  in  our 
American  way  of  life,  but  this 
time-competition  is  split-second 
competition  which  prevents  the 
reporter  from  doing  the  kind 
of  penetrating  job  he  is  per¬ 
fectly  able  to  do. 

Dr.  Riezler:  If  you  are  under 
pressure  to  report  news  and 
get  all  the  news  and  to  be  on 
the  spot  if  the  news  breaks, 
you’ve  become  dependent  on 
the  public  relations  officer  of 
the  French  Government  or  of 
the  government  in  Germany, 
and  you  cannot  leave  the  place. 
The  selection  of  the  facts  that 
are  released  is  made  by  the 
public  relations  officers.  You 
see,  if  the  man  is  more  free, 
and  if  he  is  made  to  feel  that 
it  is  not  so  bad  if  he  sometimes 
misses  an  hour  in  getting  the 
real  sensational  story  in,  then 
he  will  be  much  more  free  to 
move  around. 

Background  vs.  Speed 

Chairman  Brown:  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  background  material 
seems  to  conflict  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  speed  in  reporting. 

Mr.  Catledge:  Let  me  pose  a 
question  in  that  connection. 
Would  we  have  as  much  use  for 
speed  nowadays  if  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  for  instance,  was 
reporting  entirely  for  the  news¬ 
papers  and  not  also  for  radio? 
The  necessity  for  speed  in  news¬ 
papers  is  not  nearly  as  great  as 
it  was  twenty  years  ago  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  competitive 
thing  has  gone  down.  Either 
it  has  gone  down  by  reason  of 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
newspapers  in  a  community  or 
it  has  gone  down  because  peo¬ 
ple  have  standardized  their  edi¬ 
torial  procedures. 

Mr.  Graham:  It  is  not  true 
with  us. 

Mr.  Seymour:  You  start  put¬ 
ting  evening  papers  to  press 
at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  you  have  to  fight  for 
speed  all  the  time  to  try  to  get 
a  story  into  the  home  edition 
that  you  know  you  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  deliver  until 
tomorrow  unless  you  get  it  in 
today.  There  is  still  a  great 
deal  of  pressure  for  speed.  I 
think  there  always  will  be. 

Mr.  Catledge:  I  don’t  mean 
“hours.”  I  mean  the  split-second 
business,  getting  half  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  from  a  man  and  running 
to  a  telephone. 

Mr.  Canham:  It  brings  back 
again  the  need  for  compromise. 
You  have  got  to  do  the  best 
you  can  to  get  the  news  to  the 
consumer  as  fast  as  possible, 
but  also  you  must  free  that 
staff  in  the  wire  services  to  do 


the  job  of  which  they  are 
capable. 

Dr.  Niebuhr:  If  one  thinks  of 
the  discussion  we  have  had  so 
far  on  this  particular  problem 
of  background  material  against 
spot  news,  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  we  might  do  in  a  meet¬ 
ing  like  this,  isn’t  it  quite  ap¬ 
parent  that  this  is  a  problem, 
a  problem  of  standards,  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  so- 
called  ethical  standards  of  the 
press  as  they  have  been  usually 
defined?  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  thing  where  one  could 
establish  some  kind  of  a  float¬ 
ing  standard,  not  an  actual 
standard,  and  where  one  could, 
if  there  were  some  group,  say. 


"Here  somebody  is  doing  this 
very  weL.  This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  can  be  done.  Here 
is  somebody  who  is  doing  it 
very  poorly.”  It  is  not  in  the 
field  of  good  and  bad  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  ethics  at  all. 
I  emphasize  the  point  because 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  just  in  that 
area  where  something  construc¬ 
tive  might  be  done  which  would 
not  be  in  the  field  of  any 
coercive  discipline,  which  would 
not  be  in  the  field  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  standards  of  ethics  that 
newspaper  publishers  and  asso¬ 
ciations  have,  but  it  is  a  very 
important  aspect  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  press  to  a  world 
power  such  as  America  has  be- 


Studies  Suggested 
To  Aid  Press  and  Public 


Mr.  Graham:  I  think  one 
problem  with  the  Hutchins 
Commission  Report  and  with 
a  lot  of  discussion  is  a  gen¬ 
eralization  of  the  press.  While 
there  is  a  distressing  amount 
of  uniformity  among  newspa¬ 
pers.  there  are  also  wide  dif¬ 
ferences,  as  I  could  show  you 
or  you  already  know  from  case 
studies  of  one  paper  and  the 
other.  The  New  York  Post  is 
a  very  different  paper  from  the 
New  York  Times — conceives  of 
its  function  differently.  So,  it 
seemed  to  me,  that  an  inquiry 
commission  or  an  auditing  com¬ 
mission  or  an  appraisal  agency 
could  do  very  little  by  talking 
in  the  large.  I  think  some  of 
the  misunderstanding  or  feel¬ 
ings  about  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  was  that  it  conceived  of 
its  functions  as  laying  out  a 
broad  survey  which,  in  many 
respects,  was  not  based  on  fit¬ 
ting  into  case  studies,  research, 
and  so  on,  which  was  your 
concept  of  procedures,  and 
some  of  us  had  expected  more 
digging  into  actual  items  of  per¬ 
formance. 

When  it  comes  to  the  func¬ 
tion  of  an  agency  for  appraisal, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  could  be 
of  some  use  to  those  of  us  in 
the  press  if  it  would  further 
the  helpful  pressures  upon  us 
which  are  the  pressures  of  an 
enlightened  and  literate  public, 
understanding  the  obligations, 
goals,  aspirations  and  hopes  of 
the  decent  newspaper  press  in 
a  free  society. 

I  don’t  think  we  can  do  that 
by  talking  in  the  large  about 
the  coverage  of  the  Zionist 
thing  or  the  German  currency 
thing  or  whether  owners  dic¬ 
tate  to  their  editorial  writers 
or  whether  the  editorial  writ¬ 
es  are  free,  but  I  was  wonder¬ 
ing  if  a  group  like  this  could 
launch  something  through  foun¬ 
dation  funds  which  would  pub¬ 
lish  over  the  years,  three  to 
four  times  a  year,  scholarly 
case  studies  of  particular  prob¬ 
lems,  perhaps  the  particular 


problem  of  how  newspaper 
po.icy  is  formed. 

I  think  the  reading  public  is 
vastly  ignorant  of  the  infor¬ 
mality  and  “Topsy-like”  char¬ 
acter  of  a  great  deal  of  news¬ 
paper  policy,  just  like  foreign 
policy  or  other  policy.  Couldn’t 
publications  spaced  at  intervals, 
to  invite  and  receive  the  at¬ 
tention  of  interested  laymen 
and  people  in  the  newspaper 
business,  do  a  great  deal  toward 
fostering  public  understanding? 
One  specific  shot — it  is  not  a 
perfect  example — Ls  the  Scien¬ 
tific  American  piece  on  the  Con¬ 
don  case  which  I  don’t  think 
proves  which  newspaper  was 
right  and  which  newspaper  was 
wrong  but  certainly  proves  that 
different  newspapers  treated 
the  same  story  in  such  widely 
different  ways  that  perhaps 
somebody  was  wrong  unless 
you  have  no  standards  of  news 
selection,  and  so  on. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  prob¬ 
lems,  if  we  could  narrow  them 
down  and  put  scholars  to  work 
on  them  and  let  them  come  up 
with  limited  judgments  rather 
than  sweeping  statements,  often 
a  priori  judgments,  rather  than 
research  judgments,  that  might 
help  us.  There  were  studies 
made  20  years  ago  of  what  per¬ 
centage,  for  instance,  of  Ameri¬ 
can  news  content  was  allocated 
to  different  fields.  Each  of  us 
in  our  papers,  formally  or  in¬ 
formally,  allocates  a  percentage 
to  foreign  news,  national  news, 
local  news,  entertainment.  Per¬ 
haps  scholars  applying  a  pure¬ 
ly  quantitative  analysis  cou’d 
see  whether  we  were  having  a 
proper  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  a  world  power  and 
we  are  interested  in  German 
currency  reforms  and  the  state 
of  the  natives’  health  in  Tahiti, 
etc.,  instead  of  just  baseball  and 
what  used  to  be  our  problems 
25  years  ago. 

My  trial  balloon,  in  other 
words,  is.  can  we  practically 
do  anything  in  a  large,  philoso¬ 
phical,  speculative  sense,  or 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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AKRON,  OHIO 

„  I*4t  1*48 

B«^n  Journal  (e)..  1,689,333  1,587.682 
tBcacon  Journal  (S)  453,099  553,161 


Grand  Total .  1,466,223 

ATLANTA,  GA. 
ConsUtution  (m) . . .  788,012 

*Cafistitutioa  (S)...  530,665 

Journal  (e) .  1,348,763 

tjoumal  (S) .  629,727 


Grand  ToUI .  3,297.167 

I  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

•American  (S) .  475.551 

News-Post  (e) .  1,027,214 

J’un  (m) .  941,870 

5“"  (e) .  1,599.701 

tSun  (S) .  806,839 


Grand  ToUI .  1,. 320,626  1,2.36,251 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


Age-Herald  (m) 

News  (e) . 

tXews  it  Age- 
Herald  (.S). . . 
Post  (e) . 


Grand  Total . 

BOSTON 

American  (e) . 

Record  (ra) . 

•Advertiser  (S) . 

Globe  (e) . 

Globe  (m) . 

Globe  (S) . 

Herald  (m) . 

tHerald  (S) . 

Traveler  (e) . 

Post  (m) . 

IPost  (S) . 


3,251,990 
,  MASS. 
481,652 
525,146 
326,381 
978,112 
843,570 
625,010 
1,048,625 
745,837 
1,397,223 
718,099 
305,598 


CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier  (see  Note). .  907.560  908,295 

NoT8:  The  Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m) 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
Courier  (e)  only,  is  given. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune  (m) .  1,720,771  2,039.251 

Tribune  (S) .  1,070,284  1,419.651 


tDaily  News  (e).'.  !  li288!lll  1.’482,'566 
Herald-American  (e)  805,640  868,561 


•Herald- Amer.  (S). 
Sun-Times  (d) .  .  .  . 


.396,290  516,87.3 

821,940  996,176 


ISun-Times  (S) _  253.068  323.’52' 


Grand  ToUI .  6.354.104  7.646.605 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
Plain  Dealer  (m) . . .  1,027,538 

•tPlain  Dealer  (S) . .  1 .040,214 

News  (e) .  698,6.34 


t'.rand  Total  ....  3.141.302  3,254,592 


Feb.  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


(Compiled  by  Media  Recerds,  Ine.) 


2,142,432  2,110,843 


„  .  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Kmckbker  News  (e)  •  902,023  898,448 

Tiraes-Union  (m) . . .  571 ,620  573.527 

•Times-Union  (S)...  383,824  443,995 


Grand  ToUl .  1,857,467  1,915,970 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

.[oumal  (m) .  652,752  477,903 

Journal  (S) .  165,191  171,859 

Tnbune  (e) .  648,280  473  470 


News  (m) . 

tNews  (S) . 

Times-Herald  (e) . . . 
Times-Herald  (S) . . . 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 

1*4* 


IM*  194* 

1,418,917  1.421,479 


’631,603  778,4,32 

1,762,124  1.730,169 


781,372 

676,036 

1,163,174 

712,204 


536,707 

991,235 

921.619 

I,598..301 

980,158 


1,250,946  1,114,321 
434,917  478,076 


Grand  Total .  4,851,175  .5.027,020 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times  (e) .  363.888  .306,2.38 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press  (e) .  1,022,445  948.60;< 

(m) .  298,181  287,648 


Grand  ToUI .  2,522,461  2.363,091 

DES  MOINES,  lO  VA 

Register  (m) .  .511,094  514.048 

Tribune  (e) .  730.219  689,746 

tRegistcr(S) .  523,169  584,460 


Grand  Total .  1,764,482 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


755.<»61  719,900 

1,199,685  1,119,7.56 


Free  Press  (m) . 
fFree  Press  (S). 

News  (e) . 

tNews  fS) . 

Times  (e) . 

•Times  (S) 


(Vrandl'otal .  4,972,439 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald  (e) .  67.3,482 

News-Tribune  (m)..  413,164 

News-Tribune  (S) . .  370.964 


44.3,252 

474,427 

342,927 

961,479 

818,558 

722,845 

1,001,005 

850,714 

1,327,892 

673,978 

340,179 


Grand  Total .  1,457,610 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times  (m) .  685,893 

{Times  (S) .  319,527 

Herald-Post  (e) .  .  . .  740,364 


C>raiid  Total .  7.995.255  7,957.256 

Notb;  Globe  (e)  sold  only  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  either  Morning  or  Sunday  Globe. 
Traveler  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with 
either  Morning  Herald  or  Sunday  Herald. 
American  (e)  sold  only  in  combiiution  with 
either  Morning  Record  or  Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser  .  Post  (m)  sold  in  optional  combination 
with  Sunday  Post. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express  (m)  649.2.3:1  684,052 

•Courier  Express  (S)  671,716  630,116 


Grand  ToUl .  1,745,784 

ERIE  Pa. 

Dispatch -Herald  (d)  625,580 

|Di.spatch-HeraId  (S)  .373.478 

Times  (e) .  976, 5M 


Grand  ToUl .  1,975,591  1,726,969 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier  (m) .  936,797  907 ,786 

Press  (e) .  951,74.3  916,264 

Courier  &  Press  (S) .  355,520  44 1',040 


News  (e) .  1.618,728  1,344.811 


Grand  Toul .  2,939,677  2,658,979 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer  (m) .  943.119  851,011 

tEnqiiirer  (S) .  888,690  961,216 

Post  (e) .  1,084,588  1,0.54,948 

Times-.Star  (e) .  1,199,851  1.247,051 


Pa'riot  (m)  . .  . 
Telegraph  (e) . 


Grand  ToUI .  4,116,248  4,114,226 


1,606,6.33  1,506,628 


4,373,019  4,100,423 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch  (e) .  1,156,917  1,119,173 

Diwatch  (S) .  656,000  761,205 

Citizen  (e) .  582,987  552,675 

Citizen  (S) .  246,569  296,920 

<  >hio  SUU  Jour,  (m)  431,950  465,588 

Star(w) .  66,879  59,031 


Star  (e)  . 

Newsday  (e)  (Suf¬ 
folk  edition) .  . . . 
Newsday  (e)  (Na-s- 
sau  edition) . 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


Grand  Total .  4,409.628  4,728.753 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal  (m) .  1.036,760  953.011 


Chronicle  (e) . 

Chronicle  (S) . 

Post  (m) . 

{Post  (S) . 

Press  (e) . 


1,764,445  1.540,631 
690,521  8.30,899 


1,197,089  1,075,.363 
517,022  570,130 


Journal  (m) .  1.036,760  953.011 

Herald  (e)  .  .  1,321,037 

N^(eV  .  1,599.121  1  ,,344,977 

Nei^(S).;; .  409,382  398.620 


Grand  ToUI .  3,045,263  4.017,645 

Notk:  Herald  (e)  ceased  pubHcation 
Jan  8,  1949.  Journal-Herald  (m)  succeeded 
Journal  (m)  Jan.  10.  1949.  Only  the  morn¬ 
ing  papers  toUls  combined  for  month  as 
Joumal-Heiald  (m). 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News  (m)  6:17,927  ,547,975 

{Rocky  Mt.  News  (S)  198,671  222,719 


Grand  Total .  4,938,336  4,756,155 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News  (e) .  1,239,753  1,293,903 

Star  (m) .  1..388.198  1,321,955 

tStar(S) .  675,847  891,653 

Times  (e) .  859,196  848,318 

Times  (S) .  286,163  . 


1.646,127  1.638,0.52 
723,766  1,630,486 


Grand  Total .  2,898,888  2,502,145 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  la.-ader  (see 

Note) .  573,464  535,532 

New  Hampshire 

News  (S) .  87,310  211,002 


Grand  Total .  2,244,060  2,265,090 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette  (m)  663,623  613,464 

{Journal  Gazette  (S)  490,748  607,131 

News  Sentinel  (e)...  1,139.906  1,145,905 


Grand  Toul .  2,284.277  2.366.500 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
Star-Telegram  (m)..  521,7,34  499,298 

Star- Telegram  (e), ..  996,105  894,934 

.Star-Telegram  (S) .  .  408,552  452,044 

Press  (c) .  628,354  735,628 


Grand  Total .  2,554,745  2,581,904 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

liee  (e) .  1,0  >8,4.30  842,916 

Bee  fe) .  391,466  465,431 


Grand  ToUI .  1,419,896  1,308,347 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune  (e) .  .  1,124,463  1,065,055 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (see  Note)  479,214  473,523 

Noth:  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Post-Star  im)  only,  is  riven 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 


CrandToUl .  4,664,172  5,094,598 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel  (m) .  541,871  549,634 

•Sentinel  (S) .  :105.620  441,722 

Journal  (e) .  1,896,206  1,431,638 

t Journal  (S) .  862,421  849,809 


Grand  Total .  99.5.675  1,434,057 

Notb:  News  (e)  carries  the  same 
amount  of  advertising  as  the  Patriot  (m). 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant  (m) .  537,068  529,846 

Courant  (S) .  423,163  502,196 

Times  (e) .  1,. 308,490  1,308,392 


Grand  Total  . .  2,268,721  2,340,434 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 
Na.s.sau  Review  It 


502,767  436,223 


Grand  Toul .  2,905,472  3,: 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee  (e) .  637,160  I 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Star  (e) .  1..5.31,552  1,- 

Standaid  (S) .  112,724 

Gazette  (m) .  647,055  ( 

LaPres,se(e) .  1,520,207  1,: 

La  Patrie  (e) .  204.99.3 

La  Patrie  (S) .  187,47:1 

Herald  (e) .  231,922 


579,828  Not  avail. 


939,295  833,790 


Grand  Total .  2,621,890  1,270,013 

HOBOKEN,  N.  I. 

Jersey  Observer  (e) .  551,092  478,415 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

1*49  1»4< 

Banner  (e) .  916,929  850, 20t 

Tennessean  (m) ....  922,372  854,234 

Tennessean  (S) .  494,328  593,968 


Grand  Total .  2,333,629  2.298,431 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Star-Ledger  (d) .  .  .  .  552,377  563,744 

{Star-Ledger  (S) .  .  .  262,363  269,331 

News  (e) .  1,675,962  1.508,971 

News  fe) .  336,508  392,97* 


Grand  Total .  2,827,210  2,735,08; 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
Journal-Courier  (m).  348,065  345,521 

Register  (e) .  1,072,224  1,030,95! 

Register  (S) .  301,514  328,450 


Grand  ToUI .  4,449,157  4,355,829 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  ITnion  (m) . . .  1,060.788  1 ,090,424 

{limes  Union  (S)...  375,443  .384,187 

Journal  (e) .  632,618  825,657 


Grand  Total .  1,721,803  1,704,934 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Times-Picayune  (m)  1,670,14.3  1,369,131 

Times-Picayune  & 

SUtes  (S) .  705,522  912,851 

Item  (e) .  1,628,001  930,550 

States  (e) .  877,806  894,171 


Grand  Toul .  2,268,269  2,300,268 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal  (e)  .  .  620,915  543,039 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (see  Note) .  940,376  947,464 

Noth:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
H'ith  Democrat  (m).  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Tribune  (e)  only,  is  shown. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal  (m) .  499,067  510..39.3 

Journal  (S) .  231,618  311,614 

News-.Sentinel  (e).. .  648,962  6)15,758 

News-.Sentinel  (S) .  .  247,329  309,273 


Grand  Total .  1,626,976  1,767,038 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Examiner  (m) .  1,249,073  1,368,522 

•Examiner  (S) .  711,051  854,467 

Times  (m) .  1,661,897  1,. 346,62.3 

tTimes  (S) .  815,209  7.39,715 

Herald-Express  (e)..  1,087,971  997,827 

News  (d) .  716,723  772,916 

MiiTO.(e) .  27.3,056  . 


Grand  Total  4,281,4 

NEW  YORK,  N. 

Times  (m) .  1,242,J 

Times  (S) .  1,291,1 

Herald  Tribune  (m).  772,1 

tHerald  Tribune  (S)  751,! 

(iNews  (m) .  1,431,C 

#News  (S) .  959,f 

Mirror  (m) .  444 ,{ 

Mirror  (S) .  244, 

Journal-American  (e)  864, 

•Journal-Amer.  (.S) .  405, 

Post  llome  News  (e)  792,4 

Post  Home  News  (S)  120,! 

.Sun  (e) .  764,( 

World  Telegram  (e).  897,! 

P)agle  (e) .  662,4 

Eagle  (S) .  205,: 


Grand  Total .  11,851,072  12,144,50* 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette  (e) .  865,1.56  844,814 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 
Post-Enquirer  (e). .  .  681,837  807,62! 

Tribune(e) .  1,294,331  1.100,69! 

Tribune  (S) .  434,566  53.3,690 


Grand  Total .  6,514,980  6,080,070 

LOUISVILLE,  KYi 

Courier  Journal  (m)  l,098,:i.38  849,021 

Courier  Journal  (S) .  573,815  838,987 

Times  (e) .  1,226,735  1,014,137 


Grand  Total .  2.410,7.34  2,442,01* 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman  (m) _  712,4.5.5  839,844  1 

Oklahoman  (S) .  359,599  436,604 

Times  (e) .  767,665  730.88! 


Grand  Total .  1,839,719  1,807,.334  J 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald  (see 

Note) .  824,410  759,84; 

World-Herald  (S)...  479,928  549.n(  < 


Grand  Total .  660,774  746,534 

Not8:  Manchester  Union  (m)  and 
Leader  (e)  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage 
of  one  edition.  Union  (m)  only,  is  shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
Commercial 

Appeal  (m) .  1,265,807  876.028 

fCommercial 

Appeal  (S) .  602,641  631.639 

Press-Sdmitar  (e)...  811,131  619,601 


Grand  Total .  1.304,338  1,309,61! 

Notb;  World-Herald  sold  in  combinz 
tion  (m)  and  (e) .  Linage  of  only  one  edi 
tion  (e),  is  shown. 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 


Star-News  (e) . 

Star-News  (S) . 

Pasadena  Inde¬ 
pendent  (m) . 

Pasadena  Inde¬ 
pendent  (S) . 


Grand  Total .  2,679,579  2,127,268 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald  (m) .  2,298,198  2,204,084 

•Herald  (S) .  908,737  1,153,176 

News  (e) .  1,146,769  1,297,464 

News  (S) .  310,468  439,874 


Grand  Total .  2,039,491  2,397.47! 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

Times  (e) .  848,184  744,50 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  (e) .  930,494  908,19 

Journal-Star  (S) ....  382,787  431,31): 

Star  (ra) .  931,840  920.21; 


Grand  Total .  2,245,121  2,259,71! 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Evening  Bulletin  (e)  1,516,563  1,523,15 

t*Bulletin  (S) .  409,832  504,49 

Inquirer  (m) .  1,448,547  1,470,59 

{Inquirer  (S) .  906,650  1,085,79 

News  (e) .  357,815  404.27 


Grand  Total .  3,606,118  3,272,203 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tibune  (m) .  82.3,095  813,794 

Star  (e) .  1,373,94.3  1,251,534 

tTribune(S) .  708.434  874,592 

Times  (e) .  .  332,882 


Grand  Total .  4,639,407  4,988,22 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Post-Gazette  (ra) . . . 

Press  (e) . 

tPress  (S) . 

Sun-Telegraph  (e) . . 
•Sun-Telegraph  (S). 


749,9.33  703Ji 

1.347,700  1,232.55 
819,468  736,K 

920,085  876,34 

5,32,797  651,5* 


Grand  Total .  4,169,983  4,200,7* 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian  (m) .  6.50,655  969,58 

•tiregonian  (S) .  168,037  922,14 

Journal  (e) .  607,094 

tjournal  (S) .  1TO.446  503,4* 


Grand  Total .  4,435,926  4,161,299 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press  (e) . '597,265  632,936 

Star  (m) . .58.3,172  620,.378 

Star  (S) . *  182,383  279,632 


Grand  Total .  1,586,2.32  3,089,8ir 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin  (e) .  1,405,188  1.252,Jff 

Journal  (m) .  567,447  5W,09 

Journal  (S) .  435,019  507 ,2* 


1,362,820  1,532.946 


Grand  Total .  2,407,654  2,257,51^ 

QUINCY.  M4SS. 

Patriot- Ledger  (e).  .  555, 3W  434,5® 

(Contlnaed  on  page  44) 
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February  Linage  Loss 
First  Since  1945 


Discard  of  Old 
Mental  Illness 
Terms  Is  Urged 

Louisville,  Ky.  —  Editors  of 
all  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  have  been  asked 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Mental 
Health  Foundation  to  help  take 
the  stigma  out  of  mental  illness. 

Barry  Bingham,  editor  of  the 
Courier-Journal,  was  asked  by 
the  Foundation  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  the  country’s  dailies.  His  let¬ 
ter  urged  editors  to  help  in  the 
cure  of  the  mentally  ill  by  the 
simple  power  of  words. 

“You  can  perform  a  great 
service,”  he  wrote,  “by  discard¬ 
ing  from  the  vocabulary  of  your 
paper  any  possible  archaic  and 
stigmatized  expressions  and  sub¬ 
stituting  others. 

“Three  that  I  would  especially 
like  to  urge  are  patient  in  place 
of  inmate:  mental  illness  in 
place  of  insanity  or  lunacy; 
mental  hospital  instead  of  in¬ 
sane  asylum.” 


Pre-Census  City 

Anderson.  S,  C.— Upon  re¬ 
quest  of  Wilton  E.  Holl.  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Anderson's  newspa¬ 
pers  and  owner  of  stations 
WAIM  and  WCAS,  the  U.  S. 
Census  Bureau  has  designat¬ 
ed  Anderson  as  the  pre-cen¬ 
sus  city.  A  complete  census 
will  be  taken  immediately. 


for  the  first  time  since  the  last  five  years,  all  classi- 
June,  1945,  newspaper  linage,  fications  show  gains,  but  the 
in  February,  1949,  dropped  be-  percentage  of  increase  is  gen- 
low  the  figure  for  the  same  erally  lower  than  in  past 
month  of  the  preceding  year,  months. 

A  loss  of  2.7%  was  recorded  by  The  best  gain  for  the  month 
Media  Records  in  its  total  for  was  Automotive’s  18.7%.  How- 
52  trend  cities.  ever,  here  too,  there  has  been 

Hardest  hit  division  was  Clas-  a  slowing  up  from  the  40  to 
sifled,  which  took  a  drop  of  100%  jumps  chalked  up  by  this 
11.2%.  Retail  linage  was  down  category  during  the  last  two 
2.7%,  its  Department  Store  di-  years. 

vision  6.4%,  and  Total  Dis-  General  advertising  had  a 
plsy  0.1%.  small  but  fairly  comfortable 

This  marks  the  second  sue-  gain  of  5.7%  in  February,  and 
cessive  month  that  Classified  a  substantial  one  on  the  Index 
has  fallen  below  the  previous  — 27.8%. 

year’s  figure.  In  January  the  Despite  the  negative  February 
loss  was  2.8%.  Before  the  record,  the  January  figures  have 
January  break.  Classified  had  kept  most  year-to-date  totals 
been  the  most  consistent  gainer  above  the  1948  January-Febru- 
among  all  the  linage  divisions,  ary  levels.  Gains  for  the  two- 
For  Retail  and  Department  month  period  were:  Total,  1.2%; 
Store,  as  well  as  Total,  this  is  Retail,  1.8%;  General,  6.5%; 
the  first  minus  sign  since  June,  Automotive,  29.4%;  Total  Dis- 
1945.  play,  3.9%;  Department  Stores, 

On  the  Editor  &  Publisher  1.6%.  Losers  were  Classified, 
Index,  a  trend  comparison  with  7%.  and  Financial,  1.4%. 
the  average  February  figure  for  The  52-city  summary  for 

February  follows: 

Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 
(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records 
Measurements) 

1949  1948  %  Of  E&P 

Linage  Linage  1948  Index 

Total  Advertising — 

February  .  163,378,291  167,944,918  97.3  130.7 

January  .  163,977,331  155,428,118  105.5  134.2 

Display — 

February  .  127.819,555  127,896.641  99.9  134.8 

January  .  125,479,108  115,827,924  108.3  137.7 

Classified — 

February  .  35,559,366  40,048,277  88.8  117.8 

January  .  38,498,223  39,600,194  97.2  125.3 

Rstail — 

February  .  91,819,618  94,369,078  97.3  133.1 

January  .  93,209,822  87,347,934  106.7  138.7 

Department  Store — 

February  .  35,115,772  36,355,485  93.6  129.0 

January  .  35,140,348  37,798,962  107.1  135.4 

General — 

February  .  26,920,345  25,477,214  105.7  127.8 

January  .  21,955,285  20,404,136  107.6  117.0 

Automotive — 

February  .  7,335,191  6,181,012  118.7  234.6 

January  .  7,361,876  5,179,802  142.1  244.8 

Financial — 

February  .  1,744,401  1,869,336  93.3  103.8 


4,106.711 

1.306,34; 

1.419.021 

820,SH 

931,834 

1,409,878 

973,10# 

463,94* 

287.888 
802,33# 

4.36.888 
716,204 

21, to; 

855,110 

878,660 

577,210 

243,754 


759,84: 

549,774 


circulation  now  tops 


2,397,47! 

744,5a 

908.1> 

431,30r 

920,21: 


January 


TEXAS  QUALITY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
TEXAS 

Abilene  Reporter- 

News  (m) .  509,684  457,268 

■tbilene  Reporter- 

News  (e) .  515,410  459,354 

•Vbilene  Reporter- 

News  (S) .  253,890  292,516 

Gmnd  Total .  1,278.984  1,209,1.38 

Big  Spring  Herald  (e)  245,882  2.34,094 

BigSpring  Herald  (S)  155,652  181,720 

Grand  Total .  401,534  415,814 

Corpus  Christi 

Caller  (m) .  803,446  798,294 

Corpus  Christi 

Caller  (e) .  808,332  797,734 

Corpus  Christi 

Caller-Times  (H)..  278,586  325,262 

G^  Total .  1.890.364  1,921,290 

Uen^  Herald  (el  262,514  246,064 

Denuon  Herald  (S) .  131,250  175,126 

TGiand  Total .  .'«>3,764  421,190 

'lanhall  News 

Mosenger  (e) . . . .  250,824  232,232 

Marshall  News 

Messenger  (S)....  141,274  186,130 

Grand  Total 

editor 


Paris  News  (el . 

Paris  News  (S) .  , _  , _ 

Grand  ToUl .  414,358  432,124 

San  .Angelo 

Standard  (ml _  567,910  536,102 

San  .Angelo  'Times  (e)  556,584  540,274 

San  Angelo  Stand- 

ard-'fimes  (SI....  303,268  .328,062 

Grand  Total .  1,427,762  1,404,438 

■ 

Cronise  Succeeds 
Jackson  in  Oregon 

Albany,  Ore. — At  a  meeting 
of  stockholders  and  directors  of 
the  Albany  Democrat-Herald 
Publishing  Co.,  Ralph  R. 
Cronise,  a  partner  of  the  late 
W.  L.  Jackson,  was  elected 
president.  Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Jack- 
son,  widow  of  Mr.  Jackson,  was 
named  vicepresident:  Glenn  L. 
Jackson,  their  son,  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer,  and  Mrs. 
Greta  E.  Cronise,  assistant  sec- 
392,098  418,362  retary, 

&  PUBLISHER  for  March  26,  1949 


daily  on  the  Real  Long  Island! 


where  retail  sales  exceed  *2,CX)0,C)00  a  day 


Newsday  carried  more  advertising  in  1948  than  any  New  York  City 
evening  paper .  .  .  and  on  the  Real  Long  Island  .  .  .  Newsday  carried 
82.8%  more  advertising  than  the  second  paper.  Source:  Media  Records 

Alicia  Patterson,  Editor  and  Publisher  ' 


Executive  Offices,  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.-  Y. 


Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Compony 


1,278.984 

245,882 

155,652 

1,209,1.38 

2.34,094 

181,720 

401,534 

415,814 

803,446 

798,294 

808,332 

797,734 

278,586 

325,262 

1,890,364 

262,514 

131,250 

1,921,290 

246,064 

175,126 

.'>03,764 

421,190 

250,824 

232,232 

141,274 

186,130 
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FEBRUARY  LINAGE 

(Continued  from  Fuge  42) 
READING.  PA. 

1949  1948 

IvuKle  (see  N'o»e)  877,72.1  A38.742 

Eunle  (S) .  107.610  227,400 

C'.rand  Total  1.07.6.1.6.1  I,06»i,142 

Nitre:  Hattie  (e)  anil  Times  (m)  sold  in 
roiiiltination.  I.inatte  of  one  eilition,  ICaKle 
(e)  only,  is  show*n 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  I.eader  (e).  .  1,218,06.1  1,088,062 

Timcs-Dispatch  (nO  011,7.66  &10..V!! 

Times-Dispatch  (.S).  .646,702  67.6,810 

('.rand  Total  2,678,611  2,594,422 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times  (m) .  527,.V)5  471,808 

Times  (S) .  241,020  110,427 

World-News  (el _  5.68,1.60  490,767 

Grand  Total  1.127,784  1,293,092 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  A- 

Chronicle  (nO _  1.015.207  898,101 

tDemocrat  A- 

Chronicle  (S)  ...  .670,165  571,641 

Times-t'nion  (el . .  1,2.10,712  1,1.18,202 

('.rand  Total  2.816,084  2,607,944 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Rudster-Rcimhlic  (el  1.017,741  9.12,270 

Star  (ml .  671,184  818,455 

Star  (S) .  .1.66.116  .181,219 

Grand  Total  2.047.243  1,953,944 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Ololte-Democrat  (ml  664,224  620..613 

tC.lolte-Democrat  (SI  461.187  .6.60.971 

Post-Dispatch  (el  . .  1.296,060  1,289,888 

Post-Dispatch  (SI  700,87.1  947,825 

Star-Times  (el .  8.67.047  873,212 

Grand  ToUl  _  4.079,201  4,300,400 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press  (ml.  728,728  814.121 

(Pioneer  Press  (SI  . .  647,9.19  778,.622 

Dispatch  (el .  996.633  1,008,815 

Grand  Total  2,173,.100  2,620,678 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

ITnion  (ml .  476.958  510,099 

I^nion  (S) .  157,421  238,111 

Bee  (el .  1.294,797  1,424,971 

Grand  Total  1.929.176  2,173,181 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Express  (ml .  811,984  880,265 

Express  (SI .  522,269  615,681 

News  (el .  1.145,454  1,06.6, .197 

Lilfht  (el  .  991,148  1,010,718 

♦Light  (SI .  472,692  569,681 

Grand  Total  3.981,.647  4,141,706 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

l^nion  (ml .  873,194  885,270 

Union  (SI  .  416.627  546,247 

Tribune-.Sun  (el . .  .  .  1,112.2.10  1,177..609 

Journal  (el .  531.684  687,500 

Grand  Total .  2,9.81,73.)  3,296,526 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle  (ml .  753,232  729,781 

tChronicIe  (SI .  439,468  546,456 

Examiner  (ml .  996,114  977,.138 

♦Examiner  (SI  .  593,078  747,852 

Call-Bulletin  (el ... .  718,512  724,045 

News  (el .  724,245  720,933 


Grand  Total . 

4.224,649 

4,446,387 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y 

Gazette  (m) . 

840,153 

764,712 

Union  Star  (e) . 

787,.162 

728,133 

Grand  Total . 

1,627,515 

1,492,845 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune  Cm) . 

471,584 

455,199 

Scrantonian  (S)  .  . 

228,4ft5 

283,682 

Times  (e) . 

858,215 

822,213 

Grand  Total . 

1.558,204 

1,561,094 

SEATTLE 

,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligncr  (m) 

692.271 

820,741 

♦Post-Intelligncr  (S) 

303.733 

555,238 

Times  (e) . 

1,176.616 

1,207,7.14 

Times  (S) . 

405,97.1 

515,888 

Grand  Total . 

2,668..593 

3,099,601 

SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 

Journal-Tribune  (e) . 

602,902 

619,.1.16 

Journal  (S) . 

248,953 

324,516 

Grand  Total . 

851.855 

943,852 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune  (e) . 

l,Oai,617 

992.1.52 

Tribune  (S) . 

.150,990 

427,675 

(>rand  Total . 

1,3.54,607 

1,419,827 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman- 

Review  (m) . 

550,377 

575,058 

tSpokesman- 

Review  (S) . 

453,592 

6,14„^17 

Chronicle  (e) . 

779.300 

863,132 

Grand  Total  . 

1.783.269 

2,072,527 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


1949 

I94S 

Hcrald-Joumal  (e).  . 

I.:i7.5.4.54 

1.373,778 

•tHerald-.\mer.  (S), 

.V)2.99.5 

597,5:15 

Post  Standard  (m).. 

.V5.5,190 

55,1.829 

Post  Standani  (S) . . 

273,993 

365,392 

Grand  Total . 

2.707.6.12 

2.890,534 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

Xews-Trihune  (eV.. 

860,448 

946.925 

Xews-Tribune  (S) .  . 

26.1,75:1 

371,915 

Times  (e) . 

467, r27 

.504.502 

(Times  (S) . 

140.2.50 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.7:i2,I78 

1.823,342 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times  (m) . 

449,651 

527,360 

Blade  (e) . 

1,:167,739 

1,397,2.54 

(Blade  (S) . 

.554,598 

610.932 

Gran<l  Total  . 

2,.171.988 

2.535.546 

TORONTO 

CANADA 

Glolte  ft  Mail  (m)  . 

914,212 

869,497 

Telegram  (e) . 

1.. 52.1 .074 

1.325.264 

Star  (e) . 

1,684,142 

1,474.159 

Star  (w) . 

99,426 

89.153 

(*rand  Total .  . 

4,220,8,54 

3,758,073 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

livening  Times  (e).. 

9.19,250 

876,683 

Times-.Vdvertiser  (S) 

169,39.1 

186,558 

Trentonian  (m) .... 

.167.187 

Xot  avail. 

Ctrand  Total . 

l,475,ai0 

1,063,241 

TROY, 

N.  Y. 

Record  (see  note)  .  . 

826,400 

772,057 

Xotr:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination 

with  Times-Record  ( 

(e).  Linage  of  one 

editiDn,  Record  (m)  only,  is  given. 

TULSA, 

OKLA. 

Tribune  (c) . 

1,050,779 

928,305 

World  (m) . 

894,876 

824,570 

World  (S) . 

516.720 

560,775 

Grand  Total . 

2,462.375 

2,313,650 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dis-patch  (m) 

568,737 

479,429 

UTICA, 

N.  Y. 

Obser\*er  Dispatch  (♦) 

747,294 

744,529 

Observer  Despatch  (Si 

185,056 

203,577 

Press  (m) . 

784,618 

685,362 

Grand  Total . 

1,716,968 

1,633,468 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Times-Herald  (d).  . 

1,218,437 

1,131,.131 

♦Times-Herald  (S).. 

388,330 

519,334 

News  (e) . 

809,766 

822,325 

Post  (m) . 

1,246,219 

1,251,177 

(Post  (S) . 

425,9.11 

588,784 

Star  (e)  . 

1,975,853 

1,654,846 

tStar  (S) . 

728,825 

787,557 

Grand  Total . 

6.793, .161 

6,755,354 

WATERBURY.  CONN 

Republican  (m) 

646.085 

636,436 

Republican  (S) . 

279,960 

257,717 

American  (e) . 

851,670 

77^670 

Grand  Total .  1,777,715  1,666,823 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY 
CROUP 

Mamaroneck 

Times  (e) .  294,800  241,4.32 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus  (e)  594,700  539,435 

New  Rochelle 

Standard  Star  (e).  690,262  636,349 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register  (e) .  298,722  233,765 

PeekskillStar(el...  292,331  250,939 

Port  Chester  Item  (el  559,455  486,778 

Tarrytown  News  (e|  316,978  258,476 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman  (e) . . . .  600,458  534,791 

White  Plains 

Dispatch  (e) .  746,106  678,565 

Grand  Total .  4,393,812  3,860,530 

WICHITA,  KAN. 

Beacon  (el .  843,781  806,178 

Beacon  (S) .  387,679  476,870 

Eagle  (m) .  645,650  561,477 

Eagle  w .  627,201  592,591 

(Eagle  (S) .  285,166  408„190 

Grand  Total .  2,789,477  2,845,506 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram  (SI .  .124,507  .167,798 

Telegram  (ml .  786,967  7.16,011 

Gazette  &  Post  (el . .  861,569  837,379 

Grand  Total .  1,973,043  1,941,188 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator 

Telegram  (e) .  1,073,401  979,276 

(Vindicator 

Telegram  (S) .  408,810  479,092 

Grand  Total .  1,482,211  1,458,363 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC 
WEEKLY,  “THIS  WEEK’* 
and  PARADE 
FEBRUARY,  1949 

♦  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
69,804  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY" 
Linage  35,287  lines  is  included  in  the 
Sunday  hgtires  of  the  following  papers: 


Figures  Supplied  by  Advertising  Linage  Service 


BLUEFIELD.  W.  VA. 

1949  1948 

T elegraith  (m)  (see 

Note) .  315,793  228,006 

Telegraph  (S) .  153,281  206,394 

Grand  Total .  469,074  4.14,400 

Noth:  Telegraph  (ml  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Sun-set  News  (e). 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gazette  (m) .  735,237  760,51 1 

Gazette  (.S) .  262,887  326,290 

.Mail  (e) .  640,761  650,160 

Mail  (S) .  195,068  268,698 

Grand  Total .  1,813,953  2,005,659 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Observer  (ml .  998,368  907,781 

Observer  (S) .  4,13,332  515,411 

News  (e) .  788,322  699,956 

Grand  Total .  2,220,022  2,123,148 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

Sute  (m) .  590,279  531,586 

State  (SI .  311,491  3.56,307 

Record  (e) .  591,089  579,779 

Grand  Total .  1 ,492 ,859  1 ,467,672 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Journal  (e) .  940,322  811,274 

EUGENE,  ORE. 

Register-Guard  (e). .  610,136  694,775 

Register-Guard  (.SI  183,597  247,482 

Grand  Total .  793,73.1  942,257 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 
Commonwealth- 

Reporter  (el .  476,:i82  482,955 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times  (e) .  593,221  635,876 

Times  (S) .  248,480  307,591 

Grand  Total .  841,701  943,467 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette  (e) .  418,972  409,263 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion-l.,edger  (m) .  60.1,420  555,45:1 

Clarion-Ledger  (SI..  296,810  349,719 

Daily  News  (el .  60:1,723  517,894 

Daily  News  (Sl .  .  .  .  278,597  338,427 

Grand  Total .  1,782,550  1,761,493 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune  (e)  (see 

Notel .  666,476  624,322 

Noth:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Eagle  (ml. 

.Albany  Times  l^nion,  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Baltimore  .\merican,  Boston  Adver¬ 
tiser,  Chicago  Herald-.\merican,  Detroit 
Times,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  V'ork 
Joumal-.-Vmerican,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  San  Antonio  Light,  ^Tacuse  Iler- 
aUl-American,  Washington  Times-Herald. 

♦  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage 
69,804  lines  included  in  the  BulTulo  Courier 
Ivxpress,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami 
llerald,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

♦  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage 
51,695  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

♦  "AMERICAN  WliEKLY”  Linage 
71,361  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY” 
Linage  35,287  lines  in  the  I.g)s  Angeles 
Examiner,  San  Franci.sco  Examiner  and 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

f'THIS  WEEK”  Linage  46,206  Unes 
-ncluded  in  the  figures  of  the  following 
papers:  Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Birmingham  News  &  Age  Herald,  Boston 
Herald,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas 
News,  Des  Moines  Register,  Detroit  News, 
Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Roches¬ 
ter  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  Washington  Star. 

t"THIS  WEEK”  Linage  45,765  lines 
in  the  fxts  .Angeles  Times,  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

t  "THIS  WEEK”  Linage  33,390  in  the 
Portland  Journal. 

( "PARADF-”  Linage  30,866  lines  is 
included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the 
following  papers:  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
Boston  Post,  Chicago  Sun  &  Times,  Denver 
Rocky  Mt.  News,  Detroit  Free  Press,  El 
Pa-so  Times,  F^rie  Dispatch  HeraUl,  Fort 
Wayne  Journal  Gazette,  Jacksonville  Times 
Union,  Newark  Star  Ledger  St.  Paul 

Pioneer  Press,  Salt  f.ake  City  Tribune, 
SjTacu.sc  Herald-.American,  Toledo  Blade, 
Washington  I’ost,  Wichita  Eagle,  Youngs¬ 
town  Vindicator  Telegram. 

("P.ARADE”  Linage  38,207  lines  in 

the  Houston  Post. 

("P.ARADE”  Linage  19,116  lines  in 

the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

( "P.AR.ADE”  Linage  .10,016  lines  in 

the  Tacoma  Times. 

4  SPLIT-RUN  Linage — New  York  News 
(m)  .180,316  lines;  (S)  241,049  lines. 


JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

_^1»49  1948 

Post-Jounial  (e) _  724,557  Not  avail 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Gazette  (m) .  9:13,767  812,42; 

Gazette  (S) .  .131,192  418,®; 

Democrat  (e) .  751,95:1  617,8U 

Democrat  (S) .  244,996  273,itl 

Grand  Total .  2,261,908  2,142,311 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 
Independent  (m) .. .  668,542  764,rt 

I  ndepcndent  (S) . . . .  179,1:16  310,011 

Press-Telegram  (e)..  875,040  860,40; 

Press-Telegram  (S) .  351,55.5  429,01; 

Grand  Total .  2,074  J7:i  2,364,011 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

.Sun  (e) .  584.322  .509,130 

Telegram  (S) .  107,205  141,101 

Grand  Total .  691, .527  650,311 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item  (e) .  .191.925  389,501 

Telegram-News  (e) .  320,604  304,731 

Telegram-News  (S) .  103,252  144,56 

Grand  Total .  81.5,781  838,801 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  (m) .  48:1,872  421,711 

Journal  (e) .  263,277  262,46 

Grand  Total .  747,149  684,1(1 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 
Independent  (m).  . .  757,404  842,311 

Independent  (S) ....  270,059  388,520 

Star-News  (e) .  718,6.14  766,181 

Star-News  (S) .  289,677  395,041 

Grand  Total .  2,01.5,774  2,392,050 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Call  (m) . 

813,245 

719,21» 

News  (S) . 

1,027,909 

865,981 

Grand  Total . 

1,841,154 

1,585,20; 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

^umal  (e) . 

776,511 

735.6» 

Times  (m) . 

737,808 

660,683 

Times  (S) . 

336,637 

397,175 

Grand  Total . 

1,8 '>0,956 

1.793,5i: 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record  (m) . 

683,904 

685,925 

Times- Leader  (e). . . 

929,339 

866, oi; 

Independent  (S) .... 

243,246 

282,96! 

Grand  Total . 

1,856.489 

1,8.14.90( 

Fifuret  Supplied  by  PublUhert 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

1949 

19M 

Enquirer  and 

News  (e) . 

720,664 

712,284 

Enquirer  and 

News  (S) . 

196,770 

283,5M 

Grand  Total . 

917,4.14 

995.86! 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times  (e) . 

897,470 

891,435 

Democrat  (e)  . 

615,594 

639  044 

Democrat  (S) . 

251,146 

265,1(« 

Grand  Total . 

1,764,210 

1,795,645 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press  (e)  . 

l,5:U.«'t8 

1.398,9* 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times  (m) . 

969,726 

928,765 

Star  (e) . 

950,520 

1,006,475 

Star  (S) . 

672,722 

810,305 

Grand  Total . 

2,592,968 

2,745,544 

MADISON,  WIS. 

The  Capital 

Times  (e) . 

559,041 

566,004 

Wis.  State  Jour,  (m) 

562,982 

548,791 

Wis.  State  Jour.  (S) . 

320,663 

305,704 

Grand  Total . 

1,442,686 

1,420,4(1 

MANITOWOC,  WIS. 

Herald-Times  (e)  .  .  510,874  456,4# 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
Standard-’ 'imes  (e) .  67,1,232  610,411 

Standard-Times  (S) .  164,250  142,931 

Grand  Total .  837,482  753,3* 

(  "PAR.ADE”  Linage  30,564  lines  in  th 
Standard -Times  (S). 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROUP,  TEX 

Brownsville 

Herald  (e) .  2.18,714  214.8* 

Brownsville 

Herald  (S) .  154.980  177.6$ 

Harlingen  Star  (m)..  273,400  281.621 

Harlingen  Star  (S) .  .  145.810  273,6^ 

McAllen  Monitor  (e)  287.904 

McAllen  Monitor  (S)  154,308  232,831 

Grand  Total .  1,255,212  1.481,841 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE.  ILL. 

1949  194S 

Dispatch  (e) .  800,184 

Argus  (e) .  818,132  767,271 

Grand  Total .  1.618.316  1,549,1« 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram  (e) .  400,652  404.334 

(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Should  Appraisal  Identify  ^Scoundrels*  of  Press? 


continued  from  page  41 
couldn't  we  better  advance  on 
this  thing  by  trying  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  some  limited  case  stud¬ 
ies  which  would  be  as  par 
ticularized,  as  scientific,  as  full 
of  objective  terms  of  references 
and  as  unfull  of  arguable  sub¬ 
jective  values  as  possible,  and 
throw  those  out  for  increasing 
the  public  understanding  and 
feelings  about  the  press  and  its 
duties  and  its  troubles. 

Dr.  Niebuhr:  What  about 
specific  commendation  and 
specific  criticism  in  appraisals 
like  that?  Would  there  be  a 
possibility  of  having,  for  in¬ 
stance.  specific  criticism  of  flag¬ 
rant  violations  of  whatever 
standards  one  would  set  up? 
Quite  obviously,  you  cannot 
make  the  standard  very  exact, 
but  we  know  that  there  are 
some  scoundrels.  I  don’t  know 
whether  they  could  ever  be 
brought  to  heel  by  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  them,  if  there  was 
a  purely  public  appraisal  com¬ 
mittee,  but  it  would  have  to  be 
also  a  commendation  of  good 
things  that  are  done,  excep¬ 
tionally  good  things  and  gen¬ 
erally  good  things  that  are 
done.  Would  that  belong  to  an 
appraisal  organization? 

Mr.  Bingham:  I  believe  the 
best  we  are  going  to  do  is  to 
make  good  newspapers  better. 
I  don't  believe  we  are  going  to 
make  bad  newspapers  good  by 
any  studies  of  that  kind. 

Always  Some  Bad  Ones 

Mr.  Seymour:  I  don’t  either. 

I  think  if  you  made  bad  news¬ 
papers  good,  somebody  else 
would  start  bad  ones.  As  long 
as  there  is  a  lowest  common 
denominator  to  be  served, 
somebody  is  going  to  serve  it. 

Dr.  Shuster:  You  can  do  it  to 
a  large  extent  by  comparing 
two  newspapers — at  least  in  my 
own  mind  this  was  true.  'We 
in  the  Commission  had  a  rather 
intensive  study  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  had  all  read  the  New  'York 
Times  and  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  I  think  we 
went  somewhere  down  the 
street  a  little  bit  like  a  drunken 
man.  One  time  we  were  look¬ 
ing  at  the  Tribune  and  another 
time  we  were  looking  the  other 
way.  I  think  your  idea  of  ap¬ 
praisal  would  be  an  excellent 
one.  For  example,  what  would 
you  think  of  this — if  you  could 
get  a  study  of  regional  distribu- 
non  of  news  in  the  United 
States,  that  is,  how  does  the 
news  coverage  in  Chicago  com- 
^re  with  that  in  New  York? 
Or  how  does  the  treatment  of 
our  relationships  with  Europe 
that  we  get  at  tiie  seacoast  com- 
with  what  the  people  in 
the  Far  West  have? 

Mr.  Bingham:  Dr.  Shuster, 
how  are  we  going  to  get  ac¬ 
ceptance  from  the  press  of  stud¬ 
ies  of  this  kind?  It  will  depend 

much  on  the  auspices  under 
which  these  studies  are  made. 

Mr.  Graham:  I  think  it  will 
depend  a  lot  on  what  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour  said,  that  is,  if  the  stud¬ 
ies  are  made  disavowing  any 
omniscience  about  the  good 


and  the  bad.  I  think  you  will 
have  more  of  an  effect. 

Dr.  Shuster:  I  think  it  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  amount 
of  whole-hearted  cooperation 
such  an  appraisal  group  could 
get  from  major  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors,  and  by  that  I  mean  what 
opportunities  would  be  made 
available  to  confer  with  the 
editors. 

Dr.  Niebuhr:  Also  how  it  is 
set  up,  to  what  degree  will  this 
be  set  up  inside  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Bingham;  That  is  the 
point  I'm  going  to  make.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  resistance, 
as  we  all  know,  to  the  report 
of  the  Commission  because  it 
did  not  contain  newspapermen. 
Can  we  get  some  sort  of  an 
agency  operating  from  within 
the  press  but  also  with  help 
from  outside  the  press  which 
would  get  that  acceptance? 

ASNE  to  Get  Proposal 

Mr.  Canham:  I  may  say  that 
a  proposal  for  an  activity  with¬ 
in  the  press  is  going  to  come 
up  at  the  April  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  It  is  going  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  that  we  create  a  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Responsibility.  We  have 
had  for  five  or  six  years  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  which  has  done  its  part, 
sometimes  quite  effectively,  in 
trying  to  break  down  certain 
barriers,  and  in  the  last  year 
more  particularly,  in  very  vig¬ 
orously  hitting  back  at  various 
efforts  to  limit  news  sources  or 
intimidate  the  press,  and  so  on, 
in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  There  have  been  in  the 
last  year  a  good  many  isolated 
cases  of  very  vigorous  and 
rough  things  that  were  happen¬ 
ing.  That  Committee  has  worked 
to  that  end,  and  it  has  been 
useful. 

We  are  wondering,  and  we 
are  going  to  discuss  it  very 
freely  in  the  membership,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  membership 
will  decide  that  they  don’t  want 
to  do  it,  but  it  is  going  to  be 
proposed  that  the  Society  set 
up  a  Committee  on  Responsi¬ 
bility. 

Mr.  Graham:  Somebody  made 
an  analogy  here  at  which  I  had 
to  grin,  and  that  was  the  anal¬ 
ogy  of  the  law  in  self-discipline. 
I  happen  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  I 
am  less  starry-eyed  about  the 
practical  workings  of  the  self- 
discipline  of  the  law  than  per¬ 
haps  non-lawyers  are.  I  mean 
everybody  knows  that  that 
hasn’t  worked. 

Mr.  Canham:  Your  basic 
point,  I  think,  is  right,  Mr.  Gra¬ 
ham.  and  I  think  that  in  that 
sense,  any  forcible  discipline 
comes  right  back  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  freedom.  I  think  that 
all  of  us  have  to  make  the  fight 
for  freedom  on  behalf  of  the 
worst.  I  think  the  right  of  the 
worst  kind  of  newspaper  to  ex¬ 
ist  is  a  basic  right.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Seymour  that  bad 
newspapers  are  going  to  exist 
and  that  they  have  a  right  to  be 
bad  in  a  certain  sense. 

Mr.  Graham:  I  was  wonder¬ 
ing  if  you  couldn’t  find  specific 
subjects  that  were  interesting 
enough  to  the  press  and  the 


public  that  you  could  limit  to 
a  case  study,  where  you  could 
deal  pretty  largely  in  quantita¬ 
tive  terms.  To  throw  out  a 
specific  example,  Zach  Chaffee 
has  written  a  lot  about  the 
European  retraction  laws,  libel 
laws  retracting  errors,  and  so 
on.  It  would  not  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  study  10.  15.  25  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  and  write  a 
case  study  report  on  what  they 
do  about  retracting  errors.  Do 
they  put  the  retraction  in  agate 
type  back  on  page  40?  Do  they 
file  them  in  the  wastebasket? 
Do  they  go  out  of  their  way 
really  to  give  a  fellow  a  run  for 
his  money  when  they  have  been 
erroneous  about  him  and 
harmed  him?  Do  they  just  do 
it  when  their  lawyer  tells  them 
they  are  going  to  be  sued  for 
libel,  or  do  they  have  a  fuller 
sense  of  obligation  about  it?  I 
don’t  think  a  lot  of  newspapers 
have  a  very  coherent  policy.  I 
think  a  study  of  the  whys  and 
wherefores  would  be  helpful  to 
all  of  us,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  very  helpful  to  the  public, 
who  have  the  most  minimal 
knowledge  of  their  rights,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  problems 
of  newspapers. 

Too  many  people  think  that 
you  have  got  space  for  an  18,000 
word  reply  to  the  editor’s  50 
words,  and  they  are  furious  if 
you  cut  out  the  penultimate 
paragraph  or  make  turgid  prose 
understandable.  That  kind  of 
concrete  thing,  I  think,  is  not 
Utopian;  it  doesn’t  do  away 
with  bad  newspapers,  but  it 
might  be  a  step  forward. 

Mr.  Catledge:  Isn’t  the  thing 
we  are  after  to  create  a  gen¬ 
eral  pressure  or  a  general  atti¬ 
tude  rather  than  inflicting 
punishment  upon  anybody  who 
violates  rather  indefinite  stand¬ 
ards  that  each  one  of  us  inter¬ 
prets  to  suit  himself?  I  think 
that  is  the  main  thing.  I  think 
people  even  in  the  worst  news¬ 
papers  will  agree  that  there  are 
certain  things  that  should  be 
done,  although  they  say  it  is  the 
best  business  not  to  do  them. 

Harping  on  Col.  McCormick 

Mh.  Seymour:  I  am  interested 
in  the  tendency  here  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  have  the  name  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  crop  up  as  the 
horrible  example.  I  don’t  hap¬ 
pen  to  think  that  the  Chicago 
Tribune  is  a  bad  newspaper.  I 
despise  its  ideology,  and  yet  it 
is  a  sort  of  a  sport  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field.  It  is  a  personal 
organ.  You  wouldn’t  feel  bit¬ 
terly  at  all  about  a  lot  of  per¬ 
sonal  organs  around  the  country 
like  the  Argonaut  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  papers  like  that,  that 
happen  to  be  little  weeklies. 

■There  is  a  distinction  that  you 
pretty  much  have  to  make  in 
examining  American  newspa¬ 
pers.  There  is  a  whole  body  of 
provinicial  press  in  the  United 
States  that  operates  by  com¬ 
pletely  different  standards  and 
tries  to  publish  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  newspapers  than 
you  get  in  such  competitve  cen¬ 
ters  as  Chicago  and  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  and  Washington. 

Dr.  Hocking:  Certainly  Uiere 
is  a  place  for  a  journal  like  the 


Chicago  Tribune,  there  is  a 
place  for  that  point  of  view, 
and  nobody,  I  think,  would 
question  the  right  of  the  Colonel 
to  publish  his  views.  But  there 
are  some  practices  to  which  he 
sometimes  descends  which,  I 
should  say,  we  would  all  agree 
are  not  playing  the  game.  For 
instance,  when,  in  response  to 
an  objective  study  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  which  was  posted 
up  at  Dartmouth  for  the  boys 
to  see  and  which  the  boys  them¬ 
selves  have  been  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  making,  the  Tribune 
began  to  smear  Dartmouth  and 
ran  a  series  of  stories  about 
Dartmouth  whose  headlines 
were  intrinsically  libelous.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  was  lowering 
itself  to  a  practice  which,  it 
would  seem  to  me,  the  consen¬ 
sus  of  newspaper  sportsmanship 
would  condemn. 

I  would  like  to  raise  this 
question  in  regard  to  the  func¬ 
tion  of  a  possible  group  of  re¬ 
view:  whether  these  studies 
which  are  suggested  and  which 
are  objective  and  which  would 
not  enter  the  ethical  field  at  all. 
would  simply  be  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  trends  in  newspaper 
activities?  In  what  ways  could 
we  suggest  these  trends?  Be¬ 
sides  those  issues,  there  are 
ethical  issues,  analytical  issues 
which  involve  a  little  pain  and 
a  little  sense  of  relativity.  It  is 
much  easier  to  avoid  them,  but 
I  think  probably  college  sports¬ 
manship  has  improved  over  the 
years  by  recognizing  that  these 
ethical  issues  are  there  and 
somebody  has  to  deal  with 
them,  and  by  and  by  we  will 
get  rid  of  the  subsidizing  of 
athletes  for  college  teams  simply 
because  we  have  got  to  buy  vic¬ 
tory  in  some  way  or  other.  That 
is  not  playing  the  game.  Would 
it  be  out  of  order  for  a  group  of 
this  kind  to  recognize  that  there 
are  ethical  issues  and,  without 
trying  to  pillory  individual  edi¬ 
tors  or  individual  cases,  to  say 
that  this  issue  is  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world,  there  are  once  in 
a  while  lapses  in  ethical  per¬ 
formance,  and  we  as  a  group 
don’t  approve  of  it?  Would  that 
be  too  hot  a  subject  or  too  sub¬ 
jective  a  subject  to  handle?  It 
seems  to  me  that  would  be  an 
important  thing  to  do  for  the 
whole  tone  of  the  newspaper 
world. 

Mr.  Graham:  Don’t  you  think, 
sir,  that  rather  than  lapses  from 
ethical  standards,  there  are  al¬ 
ternative  concepts  of  ethical 
standards?  I’m  sure  Colonel 
McCormick,  in  his  series  on 
Dartmouth,  did  not  think  he 
lapsed  according  to  his  under¬ 
standing  of  his  set  of  ethics 
that  the  Tribune  has  pretty  con¬ 
sistently  followed.  Now,  Mr. 
Bingham  might  have  a  different 
set  of  ethical  standards  in  the 
Louisville  Courier  -  Journal.  I 
don’t  think  the  problem  in  this 
field  is  one  of  holding  people 
up  to  the  mark. 

Mr.  Canham:  Not  only  that, 
but  Colonel  McCormick  has  a 
different  conception  of  what 
American  universities  are  do¬ 
ing  to  American  youth.  I  don’t 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Under  Sponsorship  of  Press,  Who  Will  Finance  It? 


continued  from  page  46 
vjrith  some  experience  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  sort  of  research  report 
and  doing  this  sort  of  job.  I 
think  perhaps  some  editors  may 
be  able  to  be  of  assistance  in 
helping  to  suggest  some  of  the 
definitions  and  terms  involved. 
For  example,  with  reference  to 
this  study  in  the  Scientic  Amer~ 
icon,  I  strongly  shared  Bob 
Brown’s  point  of  view  about 
that  study  as  expressed  in  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  column,  in  that  they  had 
some  very  rough  and  ready 
definitions  of  what  was  favor¬ 
able  and  what  was  unfavorable 
in  there. 

I  think  these  so-called  scien¬ 
tific  studies  require  a  lot  of 
careful  attention  to  make  sure 
that  the  questions  are  framed 
properly  and  that  you  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  same  thing.  I 
think  many  of  these  studies 
have  fallen  very  badly  on  their 
faces  because  there  has  not 
been  quite  an  adequate  defini¬ 
tion  of  terms. 

The  sociologists  and  the  news¬ 
papermen  can  reach  a  common 
ground,  I  am  sure,  and  I  think 
that  would  be  very  fertile.  I 
suppose  that  the  ASNE  role  in 
this,  if  it  is  finally  decided  by 


the  ASNE  members  that  we 
should  go  into  it,  would  be  one 
of  lending  its  moral  support 
and  such  technical  help  as  we 
can  give,  which  would  be 
limited. 

Chairman  Brown;  More  su- 
pervis«)ry. 

Mr.  Canham:  Yes,  in  a  sense, 
or  advisory. 

Dr.  Niebuhr:  Since  there 

seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
agreement  that  it  ought  to  be 
under  the  general  sponsorship 
of  the  newsptaper  editors  for 
the  reasons  given,  and  that  it 
should  not  consist  purely  of 
people  of  the  press,  I  should 
think  then  the  next  questions 
are:  What  are  the  mechanics, 
how  does  one  set  a  thing  up 
like  that  that  would  be  under 
the  sponsorship  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion?  What  sort  of  autonomy 
does  it  have?  How  would  the 
group  be  elected? 

Mr.  Bingham:  Also  where  the 
finances  would  come  from. 

Dr.  Niebuhr:  The  finances  ob¬ 
viously  would  have  to  come 
from  funds. 

Mr.  Catledge:  I  would  like  to 
see  a  statement  of  what  we  are 
after  and  also  how  we  are 
after  it. 


Outline  of  Projects 
Mentioned  for  Study 


Mr.  Canham:  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it.  we  want  to  appraise 
in  a  concrete  way  the  problems 
and  performances  of  American 
newspapers  by  an  agency  which 
will  reflect  both  the  viewpoint 
and  experience  of  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves  and  the  ex- 
p^ence  of  people  who  are 
readers  and  critics,  students  of 
the  newspapers,  on  the  other 
hand.  “Appraise  the  problems 
and  performance.”  I  think  we 
should  emphasize  that  this  is 
to  be  a  test  study.  It  is  not  to 
be  a  blanket,  overall  thing.  It 
is  going  to  take  up  one  thing 
after  another. 

Mr.  Catledge:  It  is  to  be  an 
approach  through  certain  prac¬ 
tical  things  that  we  have  to  deal 
with. 

Dr.  Niebuhr:  Ought  not  about 
a  half-dozen  of  those  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  so  there  would  be  a  little 
clearer  idea?  Covering  foreign 
news  as  against  domestic  news, 
background  news  as  against 
spot  news,  fairness,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Canham:  A  point  which 
hu  been  brought  up  here  in 
which  I  am  extremely  inter¬ 
ested,  and  I  think  we  would  all 
be  sensitive  to,  in  the  right 
se^,  is  regional  blackouts. 

Chairman  Brown:  And  the 
problem  of  corrections,  retrac¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Canham:  And  this  very 
nter^ting  point  that  Dr.  Shus- 
brought  up,  the  technics 
the  pressures,  the  skills 
the  technics  by  means  of 
Which  information  gets  into  the 
press. 

Mr.  Catledge:  That  could 
come  under  the  general  head¬ 


ing  of  news  sources,  what  gen¬ 
erates  news. 

Chairman  Brown:  Actually  it 
would  be  a  series  of  studies  on 
methods,  wouldn’t  it,  rather 
than  the  originally  conceived 
continuing  critical  agency  to 
study  ethics  and  resi>onsibili- 
ties?  Isn’t  that  what  we  have 
come  down  to? 

Dr.  Shuster:  I  don’t  really 
think  that  it  is  so  different  from 
what  we  had  in  mind,  Mr. 
Brown. 

Dr.  Niebuhr;  You  cannot 
simply  say,  “Methods,”  be¬ 
cause  some  place  in  the  back¬ 
ground  there  will  be  some  con¬ 
ception  of  various  values  which 
have  to  be  met,  and  these  values 
are  in  conflict  with  each  other 
at  various  points.  So  your  dis¬ 
cussion  of  method  would  be 
bound  to  include  previous  pre¬ 
conceptions  of  vaUies  that  are 
supposed  to  be  within  the  gen¬ 
eral  purview  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Graham;  It  would  be  the 
reduction  of  such  studies  to 
limited  areas,  specific  problems, 
rather  than  an  attempt  to  essay 
that  last  year  there  were  1,623 
bad  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  250  fair,  and  15  good 
and  3  superlative. 

Dr.  Shuster;  It  would  have 
to  be  understood  that  the  proj¬ 
ects  have  some  relevance  inside 
the  existing  social  framework. 
There  is  no  point  in  exploring 
whether  the  American  news¬ 
paper  is  a  better  medium  than 
the  tablets  that  used  to  be  put 
up  in  old  Roman  cities. 

Mr.  Bingham:  Yet,  may  I  sug¬ 
gest,  that  we  have  got  to  be 
somewhat  specific  and  name 


chapter  and  verse  in  these 
studies. 

Dr.  Shuster:  I  don’t  think 
that  any  good  research  person 
who  would  be  the  kind  of  per¬ 
son  that  you  would  want,  that 
is,  somebody  who  has  an  ope.*! 
mind  and  is  interested  in  ac¬ 
quiring  information  rather  than 
selling  a  thesis,  would  care  to 
deal  with  any  of  these  projects 
unless  they  were  of  such  a 
nature  as  could  be  handled.  He 
would  insist  that  each  one  of 
these  things  be  something  that 
he  really  could  put  his  teeth 
into  and  not  some  all-embrac¬ 
ing  thing. 

Chairman  Brown;  As  I  see 
the  conception,  it  would  be 
something  that  would  not  only 
be  of  value  to  newspapermen 
themselves  in  an  appraisal  of 
their  everyday  problems  of 
handling  news,  but  also  studies 
that  would  help  to  acquaint  the 
general  public  as  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  newspapers  are  up 
against.  It  would  be  a  two- 
edged  sword. 

Mr.  Bingham:  To  some  ex¬ 
tent,  it  would  be  a  guide  to  in¬ 
telligent  newspaper  reading. 

Mb.  Graham:  The  problems 
that  newspapers  are  up  against 
are  the  problems  that  society  is 
up  against  in  depending  upon 
private  ownership  of  the  press 
to  fertilize  public  understanding. 

Mr.  Catledge:  I  think,  bring¬ 
ing  it  a  little  more  down  to 
earth,  that  this  ought  to  point 
the  way,  to  see  if  there  are 
ways,  that  the  press  itself  can 
break  through  some  of  its 
limitations  in  quest  of  greater 
public  acceptance.  That  indi¬ 
cates  the  necessity,  to  my  mind, 
of  the  desirability  of  a  study  of 
some  kind  to  see  if  there  are 
ways  that  we  can  get  more 
background  news  in  the  paper, 
make  it  more  attractive;  that 
we  can  establish  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  well  as  with  ourselves 
and  our  own  editors  the  idea 
that  objectivity  can  be  the  goal 
and  that  would  be  true  in  in¬ 
terpretive  writing  the  same  as 
in  factual  writing.  Things  like 
that  might  be  of  value  actually 
in  judging  news.  One  of  our 
great  problems  today  is  educat¬ 
ing  our  own  desks  to  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  a  really  objectively 
constructed  or  certainly  an  in¬ 
terpretive  story  that  is  written 
from  an  objective  standpoint, 
because  when  it  leaves  certain 
well-defined  standards  it  is  im¬ 
mediately  said  to  be  an  editorial 
and  belongs  to  the  editorial 
page.  It  might  not  express  an 
opinion  at  all.  I  think  if  we  could 
get  something  through  these 
studies  that  would  allow  us 
with  more  safety  to  ourselves, 
or  a  feeling  of  a  little  bit  more 
security,  or  with  common  action, 
to  go  into  those  areas  we  have 
not  yet  gone  into  or  have  not 
gone  into  fully  enough,  it  would 
be  very  helpful. 

Dr.  Niebuhr:  The  problem 
of  objectivity  or  fairness,  or 
what  is  objectivity  or  what  is 
fairness,  might  itself  be  an 
awfully  good  study,  because  you 
could  say  that  as  soon  as  you 
leave  actual  facts  and  give 
background,  then  you  are  in 
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the  realm  more  obviously  of 
the  interpretation  of  facts  than 
when  you  are  giving  actual 
facts.  And  as  soon  as  you  are 
in  the  realm  of  interpretation 
of  facts,  the  rules  of  objectivity 
as  we  know  them  in  regard  to 
facts  don’t  quite  apply;  that  is, 
objectivity  is  a  phrase  by  which 
we  cover  fairness  in  presenta¬ 
tion.  But  there  has  to  be  finaUy 
some  presupposition  from  the 
standpoint  of  which  we  estimate 
facts,  and  I  should  think  one  of 
the  studies  might  well  be  on  the 
relationship  of  presuppositions 
to  evaluation. 

Mr.  Catledge:  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Seymour  that  we  have 
talked  too  much  about  objectiv¬ 
ity  without  defining  what  we 
mean  by  it.  ,  . 

Dr  Hocking:  To  that  same 
point,  I  don’t  think  we  ought 
to  assume  that  interpretoUons, 
because  an  objective  element 
enters  into  them,  cannot  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  true  or  false. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  false 
interpretation,  but  there  is  also 
such  a  thing  as  a  true  inte^re- 
tation  to  which  objectivity 
points,  and  the  question  of  rew" 
tivity  and  truths  come  into  the 
whole  field  of  interpretation. 
Because  a  story  is  interpreted, 
it  is  not  necessarily  subjective. 

Struggle  for  Objectivity 

Mh.  Bingham:  I  think  we 
have  struggled  to  present  to 
our  readers  the  picture  of 
straight  objective  news  report¬ 
ing  and  apparently  have  not 
succeeded  in  that.  -j 

Mr.  Seymour;  Im  afraid  tnai 
objectivity  among  too  many 
newspapers  has  become  a  form 
of  cowardice,  even  a  form  of 
commercialism.  Take  a  very 
simple  example.  Say  you  get  a 
dispute  between  a  labor  j^on 
and  an  employer.  All  right,  we 
will  print  the  statements  of 
each  of  them  side  by  side,  give 
them  the  same  amount  of  space, 
and  that  seems  perfectly  fair 
and  objective.  We  have  told 
both  sides  of  the  story,  and  the 
reader  can  make  up  his  own 

”^But  you  have  not  told  toe 
reader  at  any  point  what  toe 
issues  are,  what  the  back^oui^ 
is,  and  therefore  toe  hon^ 
newspap6r  h3s  got  to  weigh  the 
two  statements  and  interpret 
them  to  the  reader  and  tell  him 
where  the  points  of  conflict  are 
and  what  issues  the  union  is 
ducking  and  what  issues  man¬ 
agement  is  ducking.  That  takes 
brains  and  it  takes  skill  an(^ 
above  all,  it  takes  courage,  and 
the  average  newspaper  j^ 
won’t  touch  it.  They  say.  We 
would  rather  be  objective. 

Mr.  Catledge:  Sometimes  we 
are  too  much  concemed  about 
our  news  sources  in  the  case 
of  the  labor  unions  and  too 
little  with  the  understanding  of 
our  readers  of  these  things. 

Many,  many  times  we  ought 
to  ask  ourselves  over  and  over 
again,  particularly  an  editor, 
right  on  his  desk  as  he  is  doing 
the  job  that  night:  what  is  your 
primary  objective,  what  is  your 
primary  obligation?  Your  pri- 
( Continued  on  page  48) 
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mary  obligation  is  to  the  reader, 
to  give  him  an  understanding  of 
what  is  happening. 

Db.  Niebuhr;  It  seems  to  me 
this  field  we  are  covering  now 
would  be  one  area  of  study  that 
would  be  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Catledce:  We  may  have 
a  chance  here,  under  our  setup, 
to  do  something  constructive 
and  also  to  get  more  acceptance 
of  it  if  there  are  newspapermen 
involved  in  it. 

Mr.  Canham:  Would  you  be 
attracted  by  this  phrasing: 

“A  joint  appraisal  of  the  self- 
improvement  possibilities  of 
American  newsi^pers  through 
a  study  of  specific  problrm.s’  '' 

Mr.  Graham  :  There  is  one 
specific  thing — I  don’t  know 
how  practical  it  will  be,  but,  to 
my  surprise,  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  did 
something  about  it.  Barry,  you 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  surveyed  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  various  southern 
papers  for  editorial  pages,  and 
then  the  committee  doing  it 
loudly  condemned  nine  out  of 
ten  papers  for  just  starving  edi¬ 
torial  pages  through  inadequ  ate 
staff  and  inadequate  salaries 
and  inad^uate  time  for  writ¬ 
ing  and  liberty  for  writing,  and 
so  on.  That  is  awfully  true  in  a 
group  of  papers  that  we  haven’t 
mentioned  here,  which  are  the 
very  important  smaller  papers 
that  use  canned  editorials  and 
simply  duck  their  responsibility 
to  take  opinion  stands  within  a 
community. 

Mk.  Canham:  I  am  afraid  that 
the  very  essence  of  the  whole 
problem  is  economic.  We  all 
know  pretty  well  the  things 
that  we  ought  to  do,  and  those 
things  require  better  use  of 
staff.  They  really  require  bet¬ 
ter  staff.  They  require  more 
time.  All  that  has  got  to  be 
done  while  the  newspaper  at 
the  same  time  is  retaining  its 
appeal  to  readers  and  Is  keeping 
the  books  in  the  right  shade  of 
ink.  So  much  of  the  things  that 
you  tell  us  and  we  tell  our¬ 
selves  ought  to  be  done,  I  think 
we  find  it  very  difficult  to  do 
because  we  just  simply  cannot 
afford  to  do  them.  I  know  that 
is  greatly  eversimplifying. 

The  American  Press  Institute 
is  projecting  its  curriculum  for 
next  year,  and  they  have  sent 
around  a  questionnaire  as  to 
what  they  should  take  up.  They 
have  two  or  three  seminars  pro¬ 
posed  on  the  business  side.  I 
believe  to  some  extent  that  is 
of  the  essence:  how  can  a  small 
newspaper  keep  going?  I  don’t 
believe  any  question  is  going 
to  be  more  vital  to  more  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  in  the  next  12 
months  than  how  you  can  keep 
going.  That  is  getting  at  it.  it 
seems  to  me,  quite  directly,  and 
if  the  publishers  of  small  news¬ 
papers  and  the  circulation  man¬ 
agers  of  small  newspapers  and 
the  business  managers  come 
into  this  same  area  of  mutual 
improvement  and  discussion  of 
how  to  do  thing  better,  I  think 
we  are  begining  to  hit  this  prob¬ 
lem  at  the  point  where  it  most 


needs  to  be  done. 

Chairman  Brow'n:  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  say  it  would  be 
that  perhaps  there  is  a  mis¬ 
placed  emphasis  in  editorial 
rooms  on  whatever  expendi¬ 
tures  they  now  have.  Perhaps 
they  ought  to  be  spending  a 
little  more  on  the  editorial  page 
than  they  do  on  features  or 
comics  or  canned  editorials. 


Better  Use  ol  Personnel 


Mr.  Bingham:  Let  me  cite  one 
instance  of  better  use  of  present 
personnel  without  increasing 
costs.  Some  of  us  have  been 
very  active  in  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers. 
The  feature  of  their  meeting 
each  year  has  been  a  merciless 
examination  of  the  editorial 
page  of  each  member.  We  have 
really  gone  into  quite  violent 
criticism  of  those  pages.  A  good 
many  of  those  pages  are  run 
by  one  man.  There  is  only  one 
editorial  writer,  in  other  words, 
who  has  to  contribute  that 
whole  page.  Many  of  those 
people  have  indicated  a  great 
improvement  in  their  level  of 
performance  because  of  this 
discussion  and  because  of  the 
knowledge  that  they  gained  of 
how  other  people  are  doing  that 
job.  They  have  not  got  avail¬ 
able  another  man  to  do  the 
work,  but  they  find  ways  of 
doing  the  work  themselves 
more  effectively  They,  for  in¬ 
stance.  have  found  ways  of  get¬ 
ting  better  reprint  to  use  on 
the  page,  rather  than  write  all 
the  stuff  themselves.  There  are 
ways,  I  think,  of  convincing 
newspaper  people  that  they  can 
make  better  use  of  the  time 
and  facilities  that  they  have 
available  to  them. 

Chairman  Brown;  The  ex¬ 
penditure  for  editorial  pages 
might  be  a  logical  topic  for  a 
survey.  How  is  it  now  being 
spent  in  certain  classes  of 
papers,  and  how  could  it  best 
be  spent?  Or  what  is  the  norm, 
and  what  would  be  better? 

Mr.  Bingham:  But  not  in 
the  direction  of  urging  publish¬ 
ers  to  spend  more  on  their  edi¬ 
torial  pages:  rather,  how  to  do 
a  better  job  with  what  they 
have  now  got. 

Mr.  Bingham:  To  come  back, 
I  want  to  see  a  study  of  how 
interpretive  material  can  be  ef¬ 
fectively  used  without  loss  of 
objectivity. 

Mr.  Catledge:  Don’t  you 

think  this  ought  to  have  also 
the  benefit  of  screening  of  some 
kind  by  a  recognized  group  of 
the  press? 

Mr.  Canham:  I  should  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  advLsopr  function 
would  involve  making  a  pri¬ 
ority  list  of  what  ought  to  be 
done  first.  Perhaps  this  would 
be  joint,  with  both  sides  giving 
their  views. 

Mr.  Catledge:  But  even  after 
a  thing  is  prepared,  let  it  stand 
the  gaff  of  a  lot  of  debate,  per¬ 
haps,  before  it  is  actually  put 
out.  For  instance,  you  might 
even  have  a  seminar  to  tear 
a  thing  like  this  to  pieces. 

Dr.  Niebuhr:  I  was  going  to 
raise  that  point.  It  would  be  a 


bad  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
have  ifierely  staff  reports,  em¬ 
ploy  a  staff  which  does  these 
things.  The  thing  ought  to  be 
chewed  over  after  somebody  has 
done  the  dirty  work  of  digging 
up  the  stuff,  the  report  on  it 
actually  to  contain  the  kind  of 
deliberation  that  goes  into  it. 
Wouldn’t  that  group  be  what¬ 
ever  group  is  authorized  to  pre¬ 
side  over  the  studies? 

Mr.  Catledge:  I  have  two 
things  in  mind.  One  thing 
would  be  the  value  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  itself,  and  another  thing 
would  be  its  acceptance,  having 
in  mind  that  not  everybody  will 
accept  it  anyway,  but  its  fullest 
acceptance.  How  much  more 
willing  would  I  be  to  accept  it 
if  I  knew  that  you  and  Phil 
Graham  had  passed  on  it  than 
I  would  if  some  other  people 
not  in  this  room  had  passed 
on  it? 


$200,000  Extravagant? 

Dr.  Niebuhr:  If  you  are  go¬ 
ing  out  after  foundation  money, 
then  you  also  would  have  to 
have  some  sort  of  idea  of  what 
kind  of  a  budget  you  are  think¬ 
ing  of.  You  wouldn’t  have  to 
set  up  an  exact  budget,  but  I 
gather  you  think  that  $200,000 
is  an  extravagant  budget.  1 
think  most  of  us  probably  would 
agree  that  it  is.  But  what  kind 
of  a  budget  is  envisaged?  If 
one  goes  to  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  what  is  one  to  talk 
about?  What  sort  of  a  staff? 

Mr.  Graham:  I  know  Cush¬ 
man  at  Cornell  is  doing  some 
work  on  the  clash  of  civil  lib¬ 
erties  and  loyalty,  how  the  loy¬ 
alty  business  fits  into  the  na¬ 
tional  security  need  and  the 
First  Amendment,  and  so  on, 
and  I  think  he  has  for  two 
years  $125,000.  He  is  getting 
about  five  or  six  staff  reports 
by  very  good  scholars  in  the 
field  on  it.  I  would  suppose  you 
could  budget  $75,000  or  $100,- 
000;  $50,000  to  $100,000  would 
let  you  get  at  some  respectable 
studies. 

Dr.  Niebuhr:  I  should  think 
that  would  be  about  it. 

Mr.  Catledge:  Certainly,  we 
as  a  newspaper  group  here  do 
not  constitute  ourselves  a  kind 
of  grand  jury  to  pass  on  the 
performance  and  morals  of  any 
other  newspapers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  ttiink  that  would  be  the 
first  and  only  blow  that  it 
would  need. 

Chairman  Brown:  I  am  sure 
of  that. 

I  don’t  think  there  has  been 
any  intention  or  discussion  here 
that  such  a  study  group  would 
broach  the  morals  of  other 
newspapers  at  all. 

Dr.  Niebuhr:  Could  I  just 
suggest  another  possible  in¬ 
quiry?  It  may  not  be  signifi¬ 
cant.  We  have  a  pluralistic 
society  in  America,  religiously, 
ethnically,  and  otherwise.  It  is 
made  up  of  a  whole  series  of 
minority  groups.  It  seems  to 
me  there  should  be  a  study  of 
how  one  deals  with  the  news 
of  minority  groups.  An  ex¬ 
treme  instance  is  their  pressure 
upon  Hollywood  which  de¬ 


stroys  a  certain  quality  of  their' 
pictures,  because  you  cannot 
picture  a  representative  person. 
You  have  to  have  a  white 
American  criminal.  It  cannot 
be  a  Negro  or  a  Japanese  crimi¬ 
nal.  Another  instance  would 
be  the  pressure  of  the  Negroes 
not  to  have  a  person  identified 
as  a  Negro  in  the  news.  Is  this 
a  good  thing?  Isn’t  there  a 
tendency,  out  of  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  pressures  of  minority 
groups,  to  give  a  false  picture 
of  American  society  which  re 
moves  from  it  the  vitality  and 
the  variety  of  its  life,  because 
of  minority  groups  pushing  not 
to  be  identified  in  any  partie 
ular  way? 

Mr.  Canham:  That  comes  in¬ 
to  the  inquiry  on  pressure 
groups  and  technics. 

Dr.  Hocking:  ’There  is  one 
question  that  has  been  involved 
in  a  good  deal  that  you  have 
said  today,  and  it  is  a  big  ques¬ 
tion  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
Soviet  critics.  They  say  that 
the  American  press  is  a  capital¬ 
istic  press.  Now,  when  1  have 
been  thinking  about  this  matter 
of  the  press  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  tended  to  take 
the  same  view,  that  it  is  a 
capitalistic  press,  and  that  the 
recison  the  United  States  press 
is  capitalistic  is  that  we  believe 
in  capitalism,  and  the  editors 
are  all  in  the  same  boat.  But 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  reason 
for  inquiring  to  what  extent  our 
interpretation  has  become  con¬ 
ventional  because  of  the  una¬ 
nimity  of  belief,  and  whether 
our  interpretations  ought  to  be 
elastic  in  some  places  where 
they  are  not  elastic.  That  might 
go  a  little  bit  toward  easing 
the  tension  between  groups  in 
America  who  feel  that  they  are 
under  the  pressure  of  a  domi¬ 
nantly  capitalistic  press  and 
would  like  to  have  some  other 
kind  of  press;  in  other  words, 
an  inquiry  to  what  extent  our 
interpretation  of  economic  facts 
and  foreign  news  is  colored  by 
a  habitual  interpretation  in 
stead  of  by  a  living  and  chang 
ing  interpretation. 

Chairman  Brown:  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  once  you  gel 
into  the  area  of  studying  or  an¬ 
alyzing  opinion  and  interpreta¬ 
tion,  you  come  up  against  the 
problem  of  who  is  going  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  norm,  who  is  goinj 
to  establish  the  standard.  Foi 
that  reason  it  is  dangerous,  be 
cause  you  might  establish  the 
standards  and  1  might  disagree 
or  vice-versa. 

Dr.  Niebuhr:  Ultimately,  y<w 
could  say  actually  the  standard 
is  not  establish^  by  a  par 
ticular  owner  but  by  the  Amet 
ican  society,  which  is  a  capital 
istic  democracy.  Then  the  ner. 
question  is,  is  this  sufficientli 
self-critical?  Mlaybe  it  isn’t,  but 
one  can’t  deal  with  that  in  terns 
of  newspaper  standards,  whethR 
it  is  as  critical  of  itself  as  i 
ought  to  be.  The  final  standaro 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  standard 
of  American  belief. 

Mr.  Catledge:  There  is  an¬ 
other  problem  that  disturb 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Seattle  Papers  Win 
Right  to  Trial  Pix 


By  Forrest  V.  Williams 

SEATTLE,  Wash. — The  door  has 

been  opened  a  crack  for  the 
absentee  public  to  see  into  the 
courtroom  through  the  camera’s 
eye. 

It  is  a  small  crack,  and  hedged 
with  qualifications.  But  it  may 
lead  to  a  day  when  judges,  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  taking  of  press 
photographs  during  trials  will 
not  lessen  the  dignity  of  their 
courts  nor  distract  from  the 
proceedings,  will  open  the  door 
wide  to  the  cameraman. 

The  decision  of  a  majority  of 
the  15  judges  of  the  fcng 
County  superior  courts  to  allow 
the  taking  of  photographs  dur¬ 
ing  trials  culminated  a  year  of 
effort  by  the  Seattle  Times 
(p.m.)  and  Post-Intelligencer 
(a.m.). 

It  was  carried  on  through 
their  respective  managing  edi¬ 
tors:  Russell  £.  McGrath  and 
Edward  T.  Stone. 

Quisling  Precedent 

It  was  presented  on  the  basis 
that  the  taking  of  photographs 
i]  as  much  a  part  of  reporting  a 
trial  as  the  taking  down  of  the 
words  of  witnesses.  Also  cited 
were  the  precedents  set  by  re¬ 
cent  international  trials,  such 
as  the  Nuremburg  war  crimes 
prosecutions,  and  the  trial  of 
Maj.  Vidkun  Quisling  of  Nor¬ 
way. 

The  newspapers  gave  assur¬ 
ances  to  the  judges  that  in  the 
taking  of  trial  photographs  there 
will  1^  nothing  to  distract  from 
the  proceedings  and  the  photog¬ 
raphers  will  obey  all  the  rules 
of  the  court. 

A  subcommittee  of  three 
judges  appointed  to  study  the 
proposal  brought  in  a  report  to 
their  colleagues  which  said: 

"Suitable  Restrictions" 

"We  believe  that  news  of 
court  proceedings  can  be  made 
more  understandable  to  the 
public  and  can  be  of  service  in 
the  administration  of  justice  if 
photography  Is  permitted  with 
suitable  restrictions. 

“We  have  attempted  to  in¬ 
clude  such  restrictions  in  the 
resolution  which  we  submit 
herewith.  These  restrictions  put 
the  burden  of  proper  conduct 
upon  the  photographers,  the 
newspapers  and  the  news  agen¬ 
cies.  Each  individual  court  re¬ 
tains  full  power  to  place  such 
restrictions  on  the  taking  of 
photographs  as  it  may  deem  fit 
at  any  time,  or  to  eliminate 
than  entirely  if  this  may  be 
deemed  advisable.” 

The  permission  being  granted 
is  of  a  tentative  nature,  it  was 
emphasized. 

The  resolution,  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  judges,  pro¬ 
vides: 

The  Restrictions 

"Taking  of  photographs  shall 
be  permitted  only  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  judge  before  whom 
the  case  in  question  is  being 
tried. 


“The  use  of  special  lights, 
flash  bulbs  or  flash  powder  (sic) 
shall  not  be  permitted  in  the 
courtroom  at  any  time  while  the 
court  is  in  session. 

“Photographers  shall  conduct 
themselves  and  operate  their 
cameras  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  cause  any  distraction  in  the 
courtroom  during  the  trial  of 
any  case.  It  is  the  intention  of 
this  provision  that  the  taking 
of  photographs  shall  be  no  more 
conspicuous  than  the  taking  of 
notes  by  newspaper  reporters 
during  the  course  of  any  trial. 

“It  shall  be  the  obligation  of 
the  photographers  and  the  news¬ 
paper  or  news  agencies  which 
they  represent  to  ask  and  re¬ 
ceive  permission  from  those 
whose  pictures  may  be  taken 
prior  to  the  time  of  taking  such 
pictures. 

“It  is  understood  that  any  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  terms  of  this  reso¬ 
lution  will  subject  the  person 
violating  it  to  immediate  exclu¬ 
sion  from  the  courtroom,  or 
other  appropriate  judicial  ac¬ 
tion.” 

Three  judges  dissented. 

Most  troublesome  obstacle  in 
the  resolution  is,  of  course,  the 
requirement  that  the  permission 
of  those  to  be  photographed  be 
obtained.  When  this  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  it  might  conceivably  be 
more  feasible  to  simply  pose  the 
subject  outside  the  courtroom. 
And  if  the  provision  is  strictly 
enforced,  a  courtroom  scene 
showing  a  dozen  or  a  score  of 
trial  participants  and  spectators 
would  be  impracticable. 

Mixed  Reaction 

Reaction  among  the  camera¬ 
men  was  mixed. 

Said  Vic  Condiotty,  president 
of  the  Press  Photographers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  Seattle: 

“What  we’ve  got  now  is  just  a 
break.  .  .  .  We’re  going  to  be  so 
nice  it  will  be  pitiful.  And  I 
think  that  in  time  the  judges 
will  see  that  we  are  doing  some 
good.” 

Said  Ken  Harris,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  P.-I. : 

“’The  agreement  is  innocuous, 
and  I’m  afraid  its  value  is  negli¬ 
gible.  Still,  it  is  a  foot  in  the 
door.” 

Said  Roy  Scully  of  the  Times: 

“The  business  that  spoils  it  is 
the  fact  that  you  have  to  get 
people’s  permission  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed.  If  you  can  get  that, 
you  might  as  well  photograph 
them  outside.” 

Said  Clarence  Rote  of  the 
P.-I.: 

“Some  constructive  pictures 
can  be  taken  in  the  courtrooms, 
of  newsworthy  things  there  that 
should  be  photographed.” 

Three  of  Seattle’s  first  justices 
of  the  peace  have  always  al¬ 
lowed  taking  of  photographs  in 
court,  even  with  flashguns,  the 
others,  occasionally. 

As  far  back  as  1934,  the  way 
was  paved  for  the  introduction 


of  the  then  new  candid  camera 
into  superior  court.  The  late 
Oliver  Morris,  at  the  time  city 
editor  of  the  P.-I.,  personally 
called  upon  most  of  the  judges 
with  his  courthouse  reporter, 
and  obtained  their  assent  to  the 
taking  of  trial  photographs  on 
the  promise  it  would  be  done 
unobtrusively. 

Before  the  experiment  got 
well  under  way,  it  was  ruined. 

A  reporter  phoned  the  city  desk 
one  afternoon  and  asked  for  a 
candid  cameraman  to  photo¬ 
graph  a  dozen  women  as  they 
obtained  their  divorces. 

Instead,  the  cameraman  was 
sent  equipped  only  with  the 
large  conventional  press  camera, 
with  flashgun  and  reflector. 

After  he  had  fired  a  dozen 
flash  bulbs  at  the  women  on  the 
witness  stand,  with  no  protest 
from  the  exceptionally  tolerant 
judge,  several  lawyers  went 
back  to  their  offices  and  drafted 
a  letter  of  protest  to  the  bar 
association.  The  bar  took  it  up 
with  the  judges,  and  that  ended 
cameras  in  courtrooms  for  l.'i 
years. 

Firefighter 

FIRST  PRIZE  in  the  Green 

Cross  contest  sponsored  by 
the  National  Safety  Council  has 
been  awarded 
to  20  -  year  -  old 
Charles  A.  Poa- 
lillo.  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.) 

Daily  News 
photo  grapher, 
for  shooting  a 
forest  fire  pic¬ 
ture  and  then 
helping  save 
furniture  from 
a  burning  cabin. 

The  prize  was 
$100. 

Poalillo  was 

assigned  to  an  all-night  prowl 
at  a  fire  in  the  Santa  Ana 
Mountains.  He  came  upon  a 
house  on  the  fringes  of  the  fire 
just  as  the  structure  burst  into 
flame.  Quickly  shooting  a 
couple  of  pictures  of  a  fire¬ 
fighter  battling  to  save  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  house,  Poalillo  set 
down  his  camera  and  ran  into 
the  house  to  save  as  much  of 
its  contents  as  he  could.  An¬ 
other  photographer  made  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Poalillo  in  action — as  a 
firefighter,  but  the  shot  Poalillo 
made  personally  won  the  prize. 

Picture  Seminar 

MONTHLY  seminars,  addressed 

by  experts  in  their  specialties, 
have  been  launched  by  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror  photo¬ 
graphic  department  headed  by 
Andrew  H.  (Hughie)  Arnott. 

Attendance  is  voluntary,  but 
90%  of  the  staff  has  attended 
each  of  the  first  two  meetings, 
Arnott  reported. 

Chief  Photographer 

JOHNNIE  EVANS,  veteran  St. 

Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  pho¬ 
tographer,  was  appointed  the 
paper’s  chief  photographer  last 
week  by  Executive  Editor  Tom 
Harris.  The  post  was  created 
when  the  Times  completed  a 
new  studio.  ’The  staff  now  in¬ 
cludes  three  staff  photograph- 


Poalillo 


ers.  three  photographer-report¬ 
ers  and  two  studio  attendants. 

Frank  (Prize)  Concellare 
FRANK  CANCELLARE  of 

Acme  Newspictures  made  al¬ 
most  a  clean  sweep  of  awards 
for  1948  entries  in  the  White 
House  News  Photographers’  As¬ 
sociation  contest,  March  19. 

His  picture  of  President  ’Tru¬ 
man  holding  aloft  an  early  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
with  headline  proclaiming. 
“Dewey  Defeats  Truman.”  took 
the  grand  prize,  as  well  as  first 
prize  in  the  spot  class.  He  also 
won  first  prize  in  the  scenic 
class,  and  first  and  third  prizes 
in  the  Presidential  class. 

Other  first  prize  winners 
were:  sports,  Harvey  Georges, 
Associated  Press;  personsdity, 
Thomas  O'Halloran,  Harris  & 
Ewing;  feature,  Paul  J.  Den- 
nehy,  Washington  Times-Herald;  , 
color,  Willard  R.  Culver,  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  Magazine. 

The  Association  gave  the 
President  an  “Oscar”  (statuette 
of  a  cameraman)  for  “best 
newsreel  performance  in  1948. 

At  the  White  House  photog¬ 
raphers’  annual  dinner,  the 
President  said  the  Key  West 
“censorship”  incident  grew  out 
of  Mrs.  Truman’s  objection  to 
him  posing  in  a  bathing  suit. 
His  remark  prompted  some  edi¬ 
tors  to  dig  up  snapshots  from 
a  Bermuda  cruise  which  had 
incurred  Mrs.  T’s  wrath.  ’These 
“bathing  beauty”  pictures  of 
the  President  got  a  wider  play 
than  the  Key  West  swimming 
picture  which  was  finally  re¬ 
leased.  clipped  from  one  of  the 
newsreels  shot  frcnn  a  blimp. 
Still  photo  men  had  destroyed 
their  pictures  rather  than  let 
White  House  secretaries  con¬ 
fiscate  them. 

■ 

Union  Presidents 
Band  Together 

Washington  —  A  Newspaper 
Unions  Committee,  composed  of 
presidents  of  six  labor  unions 
dealing  with  Washington  pub¬ 
lishers,  has  been  formed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  medium  of  exchange  of 
information  “on  topics  of  mu¬ 
tual  interests,  and  to  afford 
closer  cooperation.”  Paul  Mon¬ 
ahan  of  the  Photoengravers 
Union  is  chairman,  and  Philip 
Price,  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  is  secretary. 


I  ADVERTISEMENT 

j  Nieman  Fellowships 

INMlIinp  fur  applications  for  Nieman 
'  Kclliiwships  for  lhi»  year  is  May  1. 
-Vhout  a  dozen  Fellowships  will  be 
awarile»l  for  study  at  HarvanI  in  the 
c  lleze  year  openinir  in  September. 

KetluirrmentH  for  an  apidioatio  i  are 
thre<'  ye,ars’  newspaper  experience,  trrant 
of  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  paper, 
support  of  the  application  by  the  paper. 

Sti|>enils  are  adjuste<l  to  the  salary 
relininiishi'd  <lurinir  the  leave  of  ah- 
s<'ni*e. 

Studies  may  be  in  any  department  of 
HarvanI  U:  iversity.  Eai-h  Fellow  fol¬ 
lows  such  studies  as  he  feels  will  prove 
tnost  useful  in  his  newpaptT  work.  No 
ilexr*‘e  is  xiven.  There  is  no  schola.s- 
tie  requirement. 

The  Nieman  Committee  aims  to  p<  ' 
Fellowship  awards  to  the  best  news¬ 
papermen  amonir  the  applicants,  judxetl 
by  their  work  and  the  endors<mient  by 
iheir  papers  of  their  capa<'ity  for  future 
useful  service  in  jour:  alism. 

.Xppllration  forms  and  information 
can  be  had  at  the  Nieman  Foundation. 
44  Holyoke  House.  Canibridee  .18, 
Massachusetts. 
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ANAN  Reports 
Readership  Data 
On  Notional  Ads 

The  American  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Network  Issued  this 
week  a  new  study  which  in¬ 
volved  three  years  of  research 
on  the  question,  “How  much 
attention  can  you  expect  with 
your  national  advertisements  in 
newspapers?" 

It  is  an  analysis  prepared  es¬ 
pecially  for  ANAN  by  Daniel 
Starch  and  Staff  of  the  reader- 
ship  of  7,454  national  ads  in  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  Trav¬ 
eler,  Chicago  Tribune,  New 
World-Telegram  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  in  1945,  1946  and 
1947. 

The  study  is  based  on  inter¬ 
views  with  43,200  readers  and  on 
(he  examination  of  one  issue  of 
each  newspaper  each  month  for 
three  years. 

The  analysis  is  divided  into  32 
product  classifications  .  .  .  and 
records  the  readership,  by  men 
and  by  women,  of  the  ads  in 
each  size  group  within  each 
classification. 

Edward  D.  Madden,  executive 
vicepresident  of  ANAN,  said  the 
report's  practical  value  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  will  enable  the 
national  advertiser  to  determine 
what  readership  he  should  ex¬ 
pect  for  newspaper  ads  of  vari¬ 
ous  products  and  various  sizes, 
based  on  the  performance  of 
other  newspaper  ads  in  the 
same  classifications  and  the 
same  size  groups. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  Names 
New  National  Editor 

In  a  reorganization  of  the 
New  York  Times  telegraph 
desk,  Ernest  von  Hartz,  who  be¬ 
came  head  of  the  desk  last  Jan¬ 
uary,  this  week  was  named 
national  news  editor. 

New  telegraph  desk  head  is 
Ray  CNeill,  who  Joined  the 
Times  in  1937  after  13  years 
with  the  Westchester  -  Macy 
newspaper  group. 

Sam  Sharkey,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  makeup  for  the 
International  Air  edition  of  the 
Times,  became  assistant  copy 
desk  head. 

George  Dugan  has  been 
named  religious  news  editor, 
r^lacing  Rachel  K.  McDowell, 
retired. 

■ 

Bicentennial  Section 

Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette  has 
issued  a  124-page  section  observ¬ 
ing  both  the  166th  anniversary 
of  the  paper  and  the  200th  year 
of  the  founding  of  Alexandria. 
All  research,  writing,  layout  and 
general  editorial  work  was  done 
by  John  D.  Everhardt,  Jr.,  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Washington  news¬ 
paperman. 

■ 

100  Teams  Compete 

San  Francisco — One  hundred 
teams,  comprising  1,500  athletes 
and  coaches,  contended  in  the 
San  Francisco  Exominer-Pacific 
Association  Basketball  tourna¬ 
ment.  The  winning  quintet  re¬ 
ceived  an  all-expense  trip  to 
the  National  AAU  champion¬ 
ships  in  Oklahoma  City. 


E&P  IVess  Panel 

continued  from  page  48 

some  of  us  down  at-  the  Times 
that  I  might  throw  out  here — I 
don’t  know  whether  it  could  be 
fitted  into  the  study  proposed 
for  this  group — and  that  is  our 
tendency  in  the  newspapers 
these  days  to  play  up  our  for¬ 
eign  policy,  stories  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  foreign  policy,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  implementation  of 
our  foreign  policy  in  terms  of 
Russian  defeats  or  successes  or 
failures.  Are  we  or  are  we  not 
contributing  to  a  national  hys¬ 
teria  on  this  subject?  Are  we 
or  are  we  not  looking  much 
too  much  to  the  rear  as  to  how 
Russia  is  crowding  upon  our 
system  and  so  on,  and  less  to 
the  front  as  to  what  we  are 
doing  ourselves?  I  don’t  know 
how  it  would  fit  into  a  study 
of  this  kind.  I  don’t  know 
what  we  could  do  about  it  even 
if  we  were  indicted  and  con¬ 
victed. 

Mr.  Seymour:  There  is  a 
case  in  which  newspapers  are 
the  victims  as  much  as  or  more 
than  the  perpetrators. 

Dr.  Niebuhr:  ’Ihat  is  a  circle. 

Mr.  Graham:  The  foreign- 
policy  thing  has  gotten  to  be  so 
holy  that  if  one  takes  editorial 
exception  and  you  get  broad¬ 
cast  on  the  Communist  radio  in 
Berlin  or  Hungary  or  Rumania 
or  some  place,  it  is  considered  a 
cardinal  sin.  We  were  very  du¬ 
bious  about  the  Berlin  business 
back  in  March,  April,  and  May, 
about  the  wisdom  of  fighting 
our  way  in  there.  Our  edi¬ 
torials  were  broadcast  in  Berlin, 
and  General  Clay  took  the  po¬ 
sition  that  we  had  violated  our 
oath  to  the  Republic.  There’s 
a  pressure  against  free  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  foreign-policy  area 
that  is  being  brought  up  for  the 
first  time  because  we  are  a  for¬ 
eign  power  and  we  are  a  world 
power  for  the  first  time.  I 
think  there  has  been  very  little 
thought  about  the  relation  of 
organs  of  public  opinion  to 
American  foreign  policy  now 
that  America  is  a  world  power. 

■ 

Pilch  Raps  Proposal 

Chicago — President  John  J. 
Pilch  of  Typographical  Union 
No.  16  said  this  week  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  scale  committee 
would  recommend  that  the 
membership  reject  the  publish¬ 
ers’  16-month  contract  proposal 
containing  a  $10  wage  increase. 

■ 

New  ECA  Guaranty 

Washington  —  Signing  of  a 
second  media  guaranty  contract 
with  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Inc.,  which  plans  an  additional 
investment  of  $60,000  in  Bizone, 
Germany,  was  announced  this 
week  by  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration. 

22,000  Visit  Train 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — During  the 
nine-day  stay  of  the  New  York 
State  Freedom  Train  here,  22,000 
persons  went  on  board  to  view 
historic  documents.  The  Syra¬ 
cuse  Her  aid- Journal,  Herold- 
American  and  Post-Standard 
sponsored  the  train’s  visit 


Baker  Affair 
Makes  Pot  Boil 
In  ITU  PoUtics 

The  political  battle  within  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  became  keener  this  week 
as  an  aftermath  of  President 
Woodruff  Randolph’s  action  in 
putting  his  predecessor,  Claude 
M.  Baker,  on  the  carpet  for 
signing  an  agreement  with  San 
Francisco  employers. 

Members  of  I’ll!  Local  No.  21 
reaflfirmed  their  support  of  Mr. 
Baker,  their  president,  at  a 
meeting,  March  20,  and  adopted 
a  resolution  endorsing  the  mem¬ 
orandum  agreement  which  Mr. 
Randolph  contends  violated  the 
ITU  Laws. 

The  commercial  printers  in 
San  Francisco,  party  to  a  mem¬ 
orandum  agreement,  asked  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
for  guidance,  in  view  of  Mr. 
Randolph’s  declaration  that  the 
pact  was  null  and  void. 

In  Washington,  Jesse  M.  Man- 
beck  warned  the  ITU  leaders 
that  he  would  bring  charges 
against  them  if  punitive  action 
is  taken  against  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  scale  committee. 

Mr.  Manbeck,  like  Mr.  Baker, 
is  regarded  as  a  potential  rival 
to  Mr.  Randolph  in  the  next 
contest  for  the  I’m  leadership. 
He  said  he  is  proceeding  on  the 
theory  that  expulsion  of  Baker 
and  others  in  the  San  Francisco 
union  would  jeopardize  his 
(Manbeck’s)  equity  in  ITU 
funds,  built  up  by  33  years’ 
membership. 

Mr.  Manbeck,  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Columbia  ’Typographical 
Union  No.  101,  was  the  subject 
of  sharp  criticism  by  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  in  the  Typographical 
Journal  for  March. 


Cra'wiord  Memorial 

A  group  of  insurance  editors 
and  publishers  has  established 
the  William  Sterling  Crawford 
Memorial  Fund  for  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Society  of  New  York,  an 
educational  organization.  Mr. 
Crawford  was  editor  emeritus 
of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
New  York,  when  he  died  last 
July  at  the  age  of  82.  He  had 
been  a  newspaperman  for  54 
years. 


Amateur's  Fix 
Give  L  A.  Times 
Rich  Exclusive 

Los  Angeles  —  The  Timet 
scored  one  of  the  West’s  mojt 
sensational  news  and  picture 
beats  this  week  with  publict- 
tion  that  seven  hoodlums  were 
given  back  guns  by  police  and 
turned  loose  on  mysterious  or 
ders  from  higher  up. 

The  Times  made  the  most  of 
its  break  when  an  amateur  pho¬ 
tographer  timidly  telephoned  he 
had  pictures  on  the  gang  round¬ 
up  and  he  wondered  if  any 
could  be  used.  Night  City  Edi¬ 
tor  Chester  Hale  induced  him  to 
bring  in  the  pictures.  He 
bou^t  six  sensational  shots. 

The  Times  had  a  strenuoiu 
task  guarding  the  pictures,  a 
set  of  which  it  “loaned”  to  po¬ 
lice  to  use  in  identifying  sus¬ 
pects.  Other  papers  claimed  the 
pictures  were  official  recoida 
and  therefore  privileged  W 
they  were  refused  usage.  The 
Times  also  prevented  circula¬ 
tion  by  Associated  Press  Wire- 
photo,  but  later  permitted  &e 
amateur  photographer  to  sell 
two  prints.  ’The  ’Times  let  the 
affiliated  afternoon  tabloid  Mir¬ 
ror  borrow  metal  for  a  spread. 

The  Times  said  the  big  story 
was  precipitated  when  a  gang¬ 
land  figure  visited  the  office  and 
offered  $500  for  the  pictures. 
He  was  turned  down. 


won  SALE 

HOE  SEXTUPLE 

and 

HOE  DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE 

Both  with  color  facilities.  21 H' 
cut-oH.  double  folders,  end  feed. 

SACRIFICE  PRICE 
BEN  SHULMAN 

.100  nfth  Avr.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Snite  1724,  Phone:  BR.vant  »-llSt 
Cable  Address  :"Shalpress  New  York” 


ATTENTION 
SMALL  TOWN 
PUBLISHERS 

Are  you  getting  the  business?  Possibly  your  revenue 
should,  or  could  be  much  higher.  Here’s  a  man  who 
has  made  a  reputation  for  building  up  small  to^ 
newspapers.  To  illustrate,  follow  three  cases,  showing 
revenue  increase,  at  end  of  first  year  of  his  manage¬ 
ment  No. — 1  newspaper,  revenue  from  $14,000.00  to 
$83,000.00.  No.— 2  from  $12,000.00  to  $76,000.00.  No.— 3 
from  $72,000.00  to  $324,000.00.  This  man  thoroughly 
experienced  (25  years)  in  all  departments,  and  is  him¬ 
self  a  star  salesman  and  promotion  man.  Prefers 
Eastern  Atlantic  Seaboard  with  modest  salary  and  a 
percentage  of  increase.  Highest  references  from 
leaders  in  newspaper  circles.  Available  on  short 
notice.  Box  2982,  Editor  &  Publisher,  1700  Times 
Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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Stanford  Urges 
Insurance  Firms 
Study  Markets 

Tbe  life  insurance  business, 
like  tbe  automotive  industry, 
enjoys  an  important  advantage 
in  the  u^e  of  advertising,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Alfred  B.  Stanford, 
vieepresident  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

These  two  industries  know 
“where  their  customers  are,” 
Stanford  told  the  Eastern 
Round  Table  of  Life  Insurance 
Advertisers’  Association,  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  City,  Mar.  17. 

Stanford  told  the  delegates 
this  fact  should  have  “prompted 
wider  experiment  in  getting 
closer  to  your  customers  with 
your  advertising  messages.” 

Questioning  that  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  get  the  full 
value  from  their  advertising 
^llar,  he  said  he  had  recently 
analyzed  the  business  of  one 
large  insurance  company  and 
was  surprised  to  find  more  than 
S0%  of  its  business  came  from 
four  states.  He  declared  in¬ 
surance  companies  did  not  con¬ 
centrate  enough  on  putting 
their  advertising  message  close 
to  where  the  sales  dollar  goes, 
and  from  whence  the  premium 
dollar  comes. 

Howard  D.  Williams,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  declared  life 
insurance  is  not  doing  the  job 
(tf  selling  that  it  should. 

Blind  Repoitei 
On  Job  30  Years 

Gary,  Ind. — ^Allen  T.  Naive, 
54-year-old  blind  reporter  for 
tiie  Gary  Post-Tribune,  com¬ 
pleted  30  years  of  service  on 
the  paper,  March  19.  Members 
of  the  staff  gave  him  an  album 
of  records. 


Allen  T.  Naive 

Naive  covers  the  suburban 
area  police  beat  and  veterans’ 
organizations. 

Re  finds  it  easy  to  dial  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  and  to  type  out 
news  stories.  He  takes  notes 
on  a  Braille  slate  and  lets  re¬ 
porters  and  correspondents  “fill 
lii®  in”  where  descriptions  are 
necessary.  He  plays  draw 
poker  with  a  Braille  deck. 


Carroll  Binder 


Binder  Named 
For  U.N.  Group 

Carroll  Binder,  editorial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune  and  former  Chicago 
Daily  News  foreign  editor,  this 
week  was  nominated  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Unit^  Na¬ 
tions  Subcommission  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  and  the 
Press. 

Ambassador  Warren  R.  Aus¬ 
tin  transmitted  Mr.  Binder’s 
name  to  Trygve  Lie,  U.N.  sec¬ 
retary-general,  shortly  before 
the  deadline  on  submission  of 
candidates’  names  by  U.N.  mem¬ 
bers.  Twelve  will  be  chosen  by 
the  Human  Rights  Commission 
in  April. 

Mr.  Binder,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard,  was  born  in  Mechanics- 
burg,  Pa.,  in  1896.  He  was  a 
iteporter  and  telegraph  editor 
of  seyeral  mid-west  and  north¬ 
west  papers  before  joining  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  where  he 
became  a  foreign  correspondent 
in  1927. 

In  1931  he  was  appointed  edi¬ 
torial  assistant  to  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  Daily  News  publisher, 
and  remained  in  that  position 
until  1936,  when  he  became  head 
of  the  paper’s  foreign  service. 
He  went  to  the  Minneapolis  pa¬ 
per  in  1944. 

Mr.  Binder  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors. 

Other  nominations  were: 

Brazil:  Joao  Baptista  Barreto  Hilho. 

Chile:  Hugo  Silva. 

China:  P.  H.  Chang. 

Colombia :  Roberto  Oarcia-Pena, 

Jose  Restrepo-Restrepo. 

Costa  Rica :  Prof.  Abelardo  Bonilla. 

Denmark:  Christen  A.  R.  Christen¬ 
sen.  Dr.  Erik  Hjalmar  Linder. 

Egypt :  Dr.  Mahmoud  Azai,  Ibrahim 
Abel  Kader  el  Mazni. 

Prance:  Andre  Oiraud  (Pertinax). 

Greece:  George  Ventiris,  Anthony 
Antonakakis. 

Haiti:  E.  Chanvet. 

Lebanon:  Dr.  Karim  Azkoul. 

Liberia:  Charles  D.  B.  King,  Lester 
A.  Walton. 

Mexico:  Felix  Palavicini. 

Netherlands:  Dr.  G.  J.  van  Heuven 
Goedhart. 

Norway;  Christen  A.  R.  Christensen, 
Dr.  G.  J.  van  Heuven  Goedhart. 

Pakistan :  Brig.  Gen.  Carlos  P. 
Romulo,  Altaf  Hussain. 

Panama:  Ernesto  de  la  Ossa. 

Philippines:  Salvador  P.  Lopez, 
Carroll  Binder. 

Poland:  Wiktor  Grosz. 

Sweden:  Christen  A.  R.  Christen¬ 
sen.  Dr.  Erik  Hjalmar  Linder. 

United  Kingdom;  Francis  William¬ 
son.  Altaf  Hussain. 

U.S.S.R.:  Vasily  M.  Zonov. 


Agency  Men  Discuss 
Newspaper  Research 

Three  advertising  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives  gave  their  views  of  cur¬ 
rent  newspaper  research  at  an 
American  Marketing  Association 
meeting  March  24  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Wallace  H.  Wulfeck,  di¬ 
rector  of  research  for  Federal 
Advertising  Agency,  said  news¬ 
papers  should  be  encouraged  to 
continue  their  programs  and  he 
suggested  they  take  advantage 
of  “expert  talent”  available 
without  cost. 

He  gave  three  reasons  why 
less  newspaper  research  has 
been  planned:  1,  increased  costs 
of  publishing;  2,  the  flood  of 
advertising  has  made  papers 
less  conscious  of  the  ne^  for 
research;  3.  publishers  often 
cannot  see  the  return  from  re¬ 
search. 

T.  Norman  Tveter,  media  di¬ 
rector  for  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co., 
advocated  that  all  inventories 
be  guided  and  coordinated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

Samuel  E.  Gill,  director  of 
marketing  for  Sherman  &  Mar¬ 
quette,  described  consumer  pur¬ 
chase  inventories  as  inaccurate, 
incomplete  and  too  infrequent. 
He  listed  Household  inventories 
as  more  useful,  and  dealer  in¬ 
ventories  as  most  valuable,  if 
frequent. 

■ 

George  Olds  Replaced 
As  Springfield  M.  E. 

Springfield,  Mo.— C.  W.  John¬ 
son,  a  member  of  the  staff  since 
1944,  has  succeeded  George  Olds 
as  managing  editor  of  the 
Springfield  Newspapers,  it  was 
announced  this  week. 

Departure  of  Mr.  Olds  after 
22  years  on  the  newspapers  fol¬ 
lowed  publicity  given  to  nickel 
donations  to  the  Red  Cross  by 
two  members  of  the  Station 
KGBX  staff.  T.  W.  Duvall, 
president  of  Springfield  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  is  an  official  of  the 
Springfield  Broadcasting  Co. 

Mr.  Olds  said  he  had  no  defi¬ 
nite  plans.  He  has  long  been 
active  in  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors. 

■ 

New  Daily  in  Oregon 

Hood  River,  Ore. — The  Hood 
River  Sun,  published  as  a  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  since  1936,  com¬ 
menced  daily  publication  on 
Monday,  March  14. 


HIS  COLUMN  IS  21 

DeWitt  Mackenzie  celebrated  his 
21st  year  as  an  Associated  Press 
columnist  this  week.  Started 
March  25,  1928,  Mackenzie's  was 
the  first  personalized  column  ever 
delivered  by  AP. 


Contest  Sanctioned 

Providence,  R.  I.  —  The  1948 
Rhode  Island  Model  Airplane 
Contest,  sponsored  by  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin,  will  be 
run  July  4  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Academy  of  Model  Aero¬ 
nautics,  the  national  regulatory 
body  for  the  sport.  Dr.  Leslie 
B.  Stuart,  a  pioneer  Rhode 
Island  model  flier,  will  direct 
the  event. 

B 

Dividend  for  NANA 

Present  policies  of  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance 
were  reaffirmed  in  a  special 
meeting  of  directors  in  New 
York  City,  March  23,  according 
to  John  l^eeler,  president.  The 
directors  recommended  a  divi¬ 
dend  to  be  passed  upon  later  at 
the  stockholders  meeting  April 
26. 

B 

AP  Guild  Vote  Asked 

Chicago — ^Resenting  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild’s  refusal 
to  consent  to  15  individual  merit 
increases,  a  group  of  Associated 
Press  employes  here  has  filed 
a  petition  with  the  regional 
office  of  NLRB,  asking  that  the 
local  AP  guild  unit  be  decerti¬ 
fied  and  that  an  election  be 
conducted. 


FIVE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 
GROSSING  HALF  MILLION 

B  Published  in  each  of  five  great  suburban  communities  in  one  of 
America's  leading  Eastern  markets.  •  Each  member  of  ABC  and  exclu¬ 
sive  in  its  field,  a  Valuable  real  estate  and  equipment  involved,  a  Price, 
S400,000.  a  Three  of  the  publications,  published  in  adjoining  cities, 
which  provide  nucleus  for  a  daily  newspaper  operation,  can  be  purchased 
as  unit,  a  Price  for  the  three,  $250,000. 

Inquiries  invited.  Please  furnish  financial  information. 

SMALL  PROPERTIES  DIVISION 

THE  SMITH  DAVIS  CORPORATION 

SMITH  DAVIS.  President  ALBERT  ZUGSMITH,  Executive  Vice-President 

317  South  Siztaanth  Straot  PkHadoIpkia  2,  Pa. 

Phoaa:  Klaqtlay  4-1132 
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S.  S.  McClure,  92,  Dies; 
Father  of  Syndicates 


SAMUEL  SIDNEY  McCLURE. 

92,  who  launched  the  first 
newspaper  syndicate,  Nov.  16, 
1884.  died  in 
New  York  City, 

March  21,  al¬ 
most  forgotten 
by  the  general 
public  that  his 
editorship  and 
invemti  veness 
had  once  so  im¬ 
portantly  influ¬ 
enced. 

Since  writing 
his  “Autobiog¬ 
raphy”  in  1913 
he  was  virtually  McClure 
retired  from 

McClure  Syndicate  and  the 
once-powerful  McClure’s  Maga¬ 
zine. 

He  had  another  fling  at  pub¬ 
lishing.  however,  in  1916  when 
he  and  associates  bought  the  old 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  in  later 
years  to  be  merged  with  the 
New  York  Telegram  under  the 
ownership  of  the  late  Frank 
Munsey. 

Wiry,  alert,  bright-eyed  and 
always  in  a  hurry,  Mr.  McClure 
is  remembered  by  his  associates 
as  a  man  who  could  completely 
absorb  himself  with  a  new  idea. 

“I  never  get  ideas  sitting  still,” 
he  said. 

Started  with  SS  Loan 

Mr.  McClure  began  the  syndi¬ 
cate  on  $5  borrowed  capital,  af¬ 
ter  the  idea  was  rejected  by  his 
employers.  Century  Co.,  for  the 
material  in  St.  Nicholas  Maga¬ 
zine  which  he  insisted  newspa¬ 
pers  would  pay  to  reprint.  Five 
months  later  he  owed  authors 
$1,500,  had  $1,000  coming  in 
from  newspapers. 

He  was  joined  by  John  S. 
Phillips,  a  friend  he  had  worked 
with  on  the  Wheelman,  Boston 
publication  of  a  cycle  manufac¬ 
turer.  Mr.  Phillips  was  a  busi¬ 
ness  man,  and  Mr.  McClure  was 
not  inclined  to  watch  money,  as 
he  admitted. 

The  fortunes  of  the  syndicate 
were  at  a  low  ebb  when  Mr. 
McClure  went  over  to  Columbia 
College  and  offered  to  file  clip¬ 
pings  at  $3.50  a  week.  Even 
when  he  had  40  newspaper  cli¬ 
ents,  he  gave  stories  free  to  one 
of  them  to  get  proof-press  re¬ 
leases  for  the  others. 

Mr.  McClure  was  responsible 
for  developing  many  great  au¬ 
thors.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
then  a  noted  writer,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  new  heights,  when  Mr. 
McClure  receiv^  instruction 
from  Joseph  Pulitzer  of  the  New 
York  World  to  get  Stevenson  for 
$10,000  a  year  to  write  a  week¬ 
ly  essay. 

The  syndicate  also  printed 
Stevenson's  “Black  Arrow”  un¬ 
der  another  title,  first  story  to 
be  illustrated.  The  illustrations 
were  done  by  Will  H.  Low, 
friend  of  Stevenson.  This 
brought  in  the  most  money  of 
any  of  the  McClure’s  syndica¬ 
tion. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
McClure  Syndicate  developed 
its  own  printing  plant  in  Balti¬ 


more,  Md.,  and  was  among  the 
first  to  print  color  comic  sec¬ 
tions. 

In  1892,  S.  S.  McClure  had 
turned  the  syndicate  over  to  a 
brother,  T.  C.  McClure,  so  that 
he  could  devote  himself  to  his 
proposed  magazine.  McClure’s. 
He  had  developed  a  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  authors  and 
journalists  in  nine  years  of  syn¬ 
dication.  although  he  had  less 
than  $3,000  in  the  bank. 

Recognied  Writing  Genius 

Mr.  McClure’s  almost  infalli¬ 
ble  ability  to  recognize  writing 
genius  made  his  magazine  top 
rank.  He  discovered  Willa 
Cather,  helped  popularize  Wil¬ 
liam  Dean  Howells  and  Mark 
Twain,  and  introduced  Kipling, 
A.  Conan  Doyle,  and  many 
others. 

Mr.  McClure,  ever  modest,  de¬ 
clined  to  take  credit  for  his  dis¬ 
coveries.  “What  an  editor  does 
is  give  a  writer  a  chance  to  be 
printed,”  he  said.  He  compared 
himself  to  a  farmer  who  does 
not  “make  the  wheat.  What  the 
farmer  did  was  give  the  wheat  a 
chance  to  grow." 

His  life  is  in  accordance  with 
American  tradition.  He  was 
born  in  Ireland,  came  here  as  a 
poor  boy,  worked  his  way 
through  college  in  Indiana,  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
professors.  To  his  father-in- 
law  he  gave  much  credit  for  his 
training.  To  Harriet  Hurd,  the 
girl  he  married,  he  owed  much, 
too.  She  helped  him  through 
early  struggles,  decided  in  favor 
of  postage  for  the  syndicate 
rather  than  steaks  for  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  translated  French  and 
German  stories  for  him.  She 
died  in  1929. 

Mr.  McClure  is  survived  by 
four  children,  nine  grandchil¬ 
dren  and  12  great  grandchildren. 


d^ljituarp 


JOHN  HENRY  KNIGHT,  68, 

Portland  ( Ore. )  Oregonian 
composing  room  employe,  and 
assistant  foreman  of  the  old 
Portland  Telegram  composing 
room  until  that  paper  was  sold, 
recently,  at  Portland. 

Thomas  Fisher,  82,  an  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  News  staffer  for 
49  years,  recently,  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  where  he  had  gone  after 
retirement  last  October.  He 
had  also  been  with  papers  in 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Cincin¬ 
nati.  A  son,  James,  is  with 
the  Phoenix  Republic  circula¬ 
tion  department. 

Henry  Lee  Sweinhart,  70, 
former  president  of  the  National 
Press  Club,  State  Department 
information  officer  and  corre¬ 
spondent  for  old  Washington 
Times,  Washington  Post,  A^o- 
ciated  Press,  and  Havas 
agency,  March  16,  at  a  Wash¬ 
ington  hospital. 

Liston  P.  Evans,  96,  for  more 
than  a  half  century  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Piscataquis  Ob¬ 


server,  a  Maine  weekly,  March 
16,  at  Dover-Foxcraft,  Me. 

James  D.  McKenna,  former 
president  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Saint  John  (N.  B. )  Telegraph- 
Journal,  Times-Globe  and  Mari¬ 
time  Farmer,  March  16,  at  Saint 
John.  He  was  former  mayor  of 
Saint  John,  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  member  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  commission  of  the 
Maritime  Board  of  Trade. 

Christopher  J.  Brooks,  47, 
who  had  been  city  editor  of  the 
Beacon  (N.  Y. )  Herald,  part- 
owner  and  editor  of  Millburn- 
Short  Hills  (N.  J.)  Item  and 
Maplewood  (N.  J. )  News,  and 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News  staffer, 
March  17,  at  Glen  Gardner, 
N.  J. 

Warren  Phinney,  77,  former 
political  editor  and  Springfield 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  for  a  short  time 
with  the  old  Chicago  Sun,  re¬ 
cently,  at  Chicago. 

Gilbert  R.  Gould,  78,  father 
of  Chester  Gould,  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate  cartoonist,  recently,  at 
Woodstock,  Ill.  He  had  been 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Still¬ 
water  ( Okla. )  Advance-Demo¬ 
crat,  and  since  1945,  business 
manager  for  his  son. 

Ambrose  D.  Hurley,  since 
1922  traffic  manager  of  the 
New  York  Journal  -  American, 
this  week,  at  his  home  in 
Queens.  He  had  also  been  with 
the  old  New  York  World. 

Frank  Gorman,  64,  former 
political  writer  for  the  old 
Philadelphia  North  American 
and  Philadelphia  Record,  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  Hospital  as  a  result 
of  injuries  suffered  when  he 
was  struck  by  an  automobile 
March  10.  He  was  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’  Association  Cas¬ 
ualty  Insurance  Co. 

Gordon  Miller,  who  retired 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Sher¬ 
brooke  ( Que. )  Daily  Record  in 
1938  after  21  years  on  the  staff, 
March  19,  at  Montreal. 

Harold  Heroux,  41,  Denver 
manager  for  International  News 
Service  from  1942  until  he  be¬ 
came  ill  three  years  ago,  March 
21,  at  Spivak,  Colo.  He  joined 
INS  at  San  Francisco  and  be¬ 
came  sports  editor  before  his 
transfer  to  Denver. 

■ 

Stanley  Beaubaire 
Dies  in  Plane  Crash 

Hanford,  Calif.  —  Stanley 
Beaubaire,  34,  co-publisher  of 
the  Hanford  Sentinel- Journal, 
died  March  19  when  his  plane 
crashed  into  a  hillside  near 
Bakersfield.  Beaubaire,  flying 
alone  on  a  business  trip,  en¬ 
countered  a  heavy  storm. 

Mr.  Beaubaire  frequently 
flew  about  the  state  on  news¬ 
paper  business,  a  practice  ac¬ 
quired  when  he  was  publisher 
both  at  Chico,  north  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Hanford. 

Mr.  Beaubaire  worked  for  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  after 
1934  graduation  from  Stanford 
University,  where  he  majored 
in  journalism  and  was  ^itor 
of  the  Stanford  Daily.  In  1940, 
he  and  Keith  Topping  bought 
the  Hanford  Publishing  Co. 


Charles  P.  Howe  Dies; 
Founded  Pa.  Daily 

Tahentum,  Pa. — Charles  Pres¬ 
ton  Howe,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Valley  Daily  News  for 
45  years  and  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association, 
died  March  18  after  a  five- 
month  cancer  illness.  He  was 
66. 

Mr.  Howe  was  born  in  Taren- 
tum,  the  son  of  a  pioneer  fam¬ 
ily.  On  completing  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  Allegheny  College,  Mr. 
Howe  founded  the  Valley  Daily 
News  in  1904. 

Mr.  Howe’s  family  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  set  up  a  cancer 
research  fund  in  his  memory 
for  further  study  of  the  disease. 

■ 

Market  Data 

A  standard  market  data  fold¬ 
er  on  the  Austin,  Tex.  market 
has  been  issued  by  the  Austin 
American  -  Statesman.  Included 
in  the  publication  are  popula¬ 
tion  statistics  and  characteris¬ 
tics,  figures  on  religious,  educa¬ 
tional  and  recreational  facilities, 
retail  and  wholesale  trade, 
manufacturing,  etc.  Maps  depict 
the  city,  retail  trading  zone  and 
a  nine-county  market  area. 

Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 

4  times —  .40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ML  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 

4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Connt  approximatelj  Uve,  5  IctUr 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 

There  is  a^i  additional  charge  of 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
wil  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  AOS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

advantageous  and  EXCliUSlVE 

APPRAISED  WESTERN 
NEWSPAPERS 

Marcus  Griffin  A  Associates 
427  W.  &th  St.,  Los  Angeles  18,  Oalit 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIsi 
J.  A.  Snyder,  9080  Braddock  Driri 
_ CulTer  City,  California 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  GloTer  Oo.,  ventnra.  Oalifomls 


W.  H.  OloTer  do.,  ventnra,  Oalifomls 
DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Flerids 

EXCLUSIVE  OAUFORNIA  WEEK¬ 
LIES  that  will  soon  grow  into  dailies. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 

FLORIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  boogkt 
and  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  Mi 

.Melbonrne,  Florida. _ _ 

FOR  BUYING  OR  SELLING  In  rirt 
Iowa  field,  advise  with  Herman  R 
Koch,  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  Former  publisher. 
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WEW5PAFER— BROKERS 


eXCLUSlVE  newspaper  broken  for 
27  y»«r»  —  Omt  motto:  “Alwaya  a 
•41m  deal  for  buyer  and  aeller.*' 

USN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Miehiaan 
may  BKOTHEKS.  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
EiUbliiihed  1914.  Newspapen  bought 
ted  iold  without  publicity. 

year*  on  the  Parific  Coast, 
.irtlmr  W,  Stypes,  625  Market  8t.. 
Sin  Fnnciero  5,  California. 

W»  have  better  buys  from  $20,000  to 

12,000.000. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  many  years 
p  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando.  Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

XEW8P.APEK8  FOR  SALE.  Catalogue 
No.  19  now  ready.  May  Broi.,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  New  York. 


SOl'THER.V  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY. 
Gross  $30,000.  Nets  $13,000.  Asking 
$25,000.  Jack  L.  Stoll,  Box  8408,  Los 
.Vnyeles  16,  California. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  EAST  COAST 
WEEKLY  for  sale  or  lease  to  right 
party.  Established  20  years  in  town 
of  5.000  and  growing.  Well  equipped. 
A.  N.  Becker,  921  Guardian  Bldg., 
Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

LINOTYPE  MATS,  654  point  ionic 
irith  bold,  6  point  Century  expanded 
with  bold,  6)4  point  lonio  $5  with 
bold  face  32,  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Ben  Shulman,  Inc.,  137  Gould  Bt., 
Keehester,  New  York. _ 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT. 
Nothing  else  to  buy.  Consists  of  good 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press,  four  Lino¬ 
types,  Ludlow,  type  cabinets,  all  in 
exceptionally  good  condition.  Going 
ost  of  business  and  most  yacate  prem¬ 
ises.  Low  price.  Box  2839,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  MATS  7  point  Ionic  No. 
5  with  bold  face  $2,  16  fonts;  7  point 
Ionic  No.  5  with  Italics,  2  fonts;  $95 
per  font.  Write  Evening  Star  Newspa¬ 
per  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Attention; 
C.  J.  Berry,  Jr. _ 


5  $8  Linotypes 
Model  A  Intertype 
8-page  E  Duplex  Press 
Plat  bed  Miehle  ft  Babcock  Presses 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  ft  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


TWO  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  four  page 
decks  with  side  frames  and  baHoon 
former.  These  are  from  a  twenty  four 
page  press  we  have  purchased  and 
we  need  only  sixteen.  Press  is  run- 
sing  and  equipment  is  in  excellent 
eondition. 

Daily  American  Republic 
Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri 


POR  SALE---O0SS  flat  shaver.  Serial 
No.  118.  This  shaver  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  is  a  good  buy  for  any  one 
that  can  use  it  at  $200.00,  plus  cost 
of  crating,  F.  O.  B.  Flint,  Michigan. 
Contact  the  Flint  Journal  for  informa¬ 
tion. 


STEREOTYPE  ROUGHER,  Wesel,  for 
Sale.  Write  Neal  E.  Dyer,  Camden 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Camden,  New  .Jersey. 

PONY  Autoplate  Caster  23  9/16" 
sue.  good  shape.  Also  hand  casting 
outfit  for  22%"  sixe.  Box  561,  Nampa, 
Idaho. 


P(Bl  SALE:  A  new  Monomelt  Plane- 
O'Piste  Model  Cl,  Motor  Specifications 
«20  Volts,  60  Cycles,  7  Amps.,  com¬ 
plete  for  only  $2700.00  F.  0.  B.  Los 
Angeles.  The  California  Ink  Co..  Inc., 
-^939  E.  Pico  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  23, 
California.  Angeles  3-7331. _ 

GOSS  MAT  ROLLER  for  sale.  Now  in 
use.  but  being  replaced  with  new  ma¬ 
chine.  Ideal  AS  auxiliary,  chain  driven, 
3  horsepower.  $875  f.  o.  b.  Shelbv, 
North  Carolina.  Box  2981,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER  en¬ 
dorsed  by  users  in  ten  states.  News- 
paper  and  periodical  models  now  in 
PlJJdnction.  Edmondson,  1.522  Callow- 
hill  St..  Philadelphia  30.  Pennsylvania. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

HOE  FULL  PAGE  Flat  Newapaper 
Shaver;  6900  lb.  Ostrander  and  8000 
lb.  Hoe  Metal  Furnaces,  with  or  with¬ 
out  pumps;  Automatic  Plate  Finiabing 
Machines  for  all  standard  sheet  cut¬ 
offs;  Curved  Casting  Boxes,  all  sises; 
Hoe  radial  arm  Flat  Router;  Hoe 
Electrotyper's  12"  Book  Plate  and 
Job  Sharing  Machine;  1854'  Hoe 
Planing  or  Roughing  Machine;  Hoe 
Dry  Mat  Roller;  New  Hall  Form 
Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  DURAL 
light-weight  Stereotype  Chases;  Power 
Cutters,  both  new  and  used.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  120  West 
42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  w.  3 
ph.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel ;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment,  21$$ 
inch  cutoff,  seversl  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT¬ 
ING  CO.,  Waterbury  91,  Connecticut. 


WHAT ’have  you  GOT  TO 
SELL? 

(Or  Will  Buy) 

Duplex  or  Goat  Flatbeds,  Duplex 
Tubulars  and  Stereotype,  Duplex 
Goss,  Hoe  or  Scott  aemi-cylindrical 
presses. 

For  a  quick  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
formerly  with  Duplex  for  26  years, 
veil  it  for  yon. 

Have  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me. 

CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

1  North  Main  Street 
Fond  dn  Lac,  Wisconsin 


LINOTYPE  MODEL  33  complete  with 
Mohr  saw  and  quadder  and  4  extra 
split  magssines.  6-pocket  disk.  In  per¬ 
fect  condition — nsed  less  than  year. 
Located  near  New  York.  Immediate 
delivery — $9500.  Box  2885.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. ' 


HOE  3  UNIT  with  rolls  on  each  end, 
22f4  cut-off,  AC  drive,  straight  pat¬ 
tern.  10'  high.  George  0.  Oxford, 
Nampa,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Sawt,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Cbasei,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mexo-Steele  Company, 
400  West  Madison  St..  Chicago,  III. 


ONE  STYLE  145  Heavy  Duty  Econ¬ 
omy  Power  Baler  with  AC  motor, 
ideal  for  newspaper  or  large  plant. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  120 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18. 


FOR  SALE 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
Consisting  of  Hoe  Quad  press,  22^" 
cutoff;  new  Wood  Pony  Autoplate;  4 
Linotypes,  Ludlow  and  Elrod;  A  C 
60  cycle  motor  equipment. 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  White  or  color,  21 '4"  cut 
off,  double  folder,  end  feed. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9/16"  cutoff;  with  spot  color,  AC 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment. 


8  PAGE  GOSS  COMET 


8-PAOE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Angie  bar  model.  Available  June  lat. 


16-PAGE  SCOTT  ROTARY 
23  9/16"  cut-off,  AC  drive,  stereotype 
equipment. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address;  “Shulpreas  New  York” 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Hoe  Condensed  Unit  Type  Sextuple, 
48-paqe  press  with  23  9/16  Inch 
cut-off.  GE  drive.  lOO-HP  motor  AC, 
60-cycle,  220  volts.  Paper  roll  hoist 
end  roll  fed.  In  excellent  condition. 
Used  dally  for  27,000  circulation. 
Available  In  six  months.  Stereotype 
equipment  for  this  press  also  avail- 
able. 

Hoe  Sextuple  48-page  press  with 
23  9/16  inch  cut-off  with  two  units 
on  the  floor  and  one  unit  superim¬ 
posed.  Used  as  a  standby  press. 
Top  deck  could  be  removed  and 
used  as  a  quad.  Paper  roll  hoist,  end 
fed,  GE  drive,  50  HP  motor,  60- 
cycle,  220  volts.  Complete  push-but¬ 
ton  electric  control.  In  qood  condi¬ 
tion.  A  qood  press  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  small  circulation.  Can  be 
seen  in  operation. 

BERKSHIRE  EVENING  EAGLE 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


40-PAGE  HOE  two-decks,  doable  width, 
22^1"  cut  off.  Uses  67",  50",  33V4", 
16-k»"  rolls.  Two  units  four  pages 
wide,  one  unit  tw’o  pages  wide.  Press 
now  printing  more  than  25.000  copies 
daily,  30  h.  p..  d.  c.,  220  volt  motor. 
Motor  driven  paper  hoist.  For  full  in¬ 
formation,  write  Box  2942.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


I.INOTYPES  Available  For  Sale.  Two 
Model  8'b.  serial  29509  and  25499. 
Intertype  CSM,  serial  3812.  All  ex 
cellent  condition.  Can  be  seen  in 
daily  operation.  Immediate  delivery  on 
model  S’s.  delivery  in  -May  on  Inter- 
tyjie.  Contact  Superintendent,  Ledger 
En<|uirer,  Columbus,  Georgia. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


Newsprint  (Quebec)  Ltd. 
Suppliers  of  Quality  Paper 

1200  St.  Alexander  St. 

Montreal.  Canada 
Cable— PAPERPRINT 


Very  Best  Quality 
NEWSPRINT 
Alfred  Bunge  Company 

45  West  45  St.,  New  York  19.  Lux¬ 
emburg  2-4174. 


NEWSPRINT,  ANY  QUANTITY 

AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

S.  B.  Behrens  ft  Co.,  54  E.  9tb  8t 
New  York  City,  Tel:  ORehsrd  4-6460 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  leem 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING  i 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc.  i 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y 
Tel:  MAin  2-2231  { 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  i 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS  ; 


Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installationa 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank.  Oalif 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Ino 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Expert; 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  preiaae 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  T 
Phone;  SPring  7-1740 
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NEWSPAPW  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants* 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3626 — 21  St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  ANTO 

CASH  FOR  KQUTpME-NT 
Our  clients  need  the  following  for  re¬ 
organizations  we  are  carrying  out: 
72-90  Linotype  with  split  and  full 
mags,  model  O  Intertype; 

Modern  Ludlow  and  Elrod  witli  Mat¬ 
rices,  Cabinets  and  Molds : 

8  and  10-foot  make-up  Tables; 

Dump  Banks.  Correction  Stones.  Gal¬ 
leys,  Steel  Base.  Saws.  etc. ; 

Electric  News  Proof  Press;  Electric 
Page  Storage  Cabinet ;  Stereo  Flat 
Shaver.  _  „ 

J.  J.  HARRINGTON  ASSOCIATES. 
General  Management  Service  for  the 
Independent  Newspaper.  441  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  New  York  17,  New  York 

Murray  Hill  2-0195. _ 

DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESSES 
Models  A  and  E 
Box  2959,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

16  PAGE  ROTARY  NEWSPAPER 
Press;  full  stereo  equipment,  j^-page 
folder  a  must.  Box  2990,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

SIGNODB  or  Parker  wire  tying  ma- 
-hine  for  tying  newspaper  bundles. 
Write  Evening  Star  Newspaper  Co.. 
Washington  4.  D.  C.,  Attention:  0.  H. 

Ruth,  Jr. _ 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  134i  inch  printing  diameter, 
2 lid  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRESS — 24  page,  single  width,  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment. 

LUDLOW  MATS — Bodoni  Bold  24  to 
48  pt.,  B.  B.  Italic  18  to  42  pt. 

LINOTYPE  MATS — B.  B.  Cond.,  36 
pt. 

The  Robesonian.  Lumberton,  N.  0. 


WANTED  TO  BUY — Heavy  Duty  Dry 
Mat  Roller,  Curved  Casting  Box, 
Curved  Shaver,  Curved  Tail  Cutter, 
22  41  inch  cutoff.  Box  2921,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ _ 

WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  ft  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED  TO  BUY — Wood  Pony  Au- 
toplate  with  2244  inch  cut  off.  Box 

2965,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

16  PAGE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
Single  Width  or  Tubular 
Box  2960,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

16  PAGE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
Preferably  Hoe  with  Color  Attach¬ 
ment  to  Print  4  pages  in  2  colors. 
Box  2961.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WANT  TO  BUY  100  HP  110-230  volt 
AC  press  drive  complete  with  motor, 
starting  motor,  switchboard  and  con¬ 
trol  equipment.  Raymond  B.  Bottom, 
Business  Manager,  The  Daily  Press, 
Newport  News,  Virginia. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1183 


BOOKPUTES 


BOOKPLATES:  Have  yon  any  book 
plates  1  I  have  about  2.000  in  my  col¬ 
lection  and  will  either  buy  or  sell. 
.Iddress  L.  R.  Box  2943.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 
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BUSMESS-OPPOtTUMTlIS 


OFFICE  SUPPLY  MANAGER  wanted 
by  eatablitihed  $200,000  buiineia  on 
ahare  the  profit  baaia.  Real  opportunity 
for  right  man  who  kiiowa  buaineaa  and 
can  meet  the  public.  Send  referencei 
to  J.  C.  Phillips,  OIRce  Supply  House, 
Borger.  Texas. 


BOOUINDINC  OF  NEWSPAPERS 


WX  apeciallsa  In  binding  tdbmry, 
and  Agency  standard  or  tabloid  nows- 
papers.  Our  books  aro  aowad  with 
tapes  for  durability.  eoTored  with 
Buckram  or  Canvaa  cloth  and  atan^d 
in  gold.  Oxford  Bookbinding  Oo.,  707 
00  Arcb  St.,  Philadelphia  0.  Pa. 


BOOKS — for  sale 

BOOK — "Fat  Man  In  a  Phone  Booth" 
by  Nirer  Beaman.  True  newspaper 
adrentures  by  ex-city  editor  Pulitaer 
Prise  winning  paper.  For  student,  cub 
or  old-timer.  $3.60.  Mission  Publica¬ 
tions,  San  Fernando,  California. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


PROFKSSIONAL  business  writer-pho 
tographer,  traveling  entire  South,  in 
Tites  eorrespondenee,  assignments 
from  trade  Journals,  house  organs, 
magasine  editors.  Box  $00,  Ohattan. 
oogs  1,  Tennessee. 


_ FEATURBS _ 

COUNTRY  LAWYER  is  a  column 
geared  to  rural  thinking  well  tested 
and  proven  by  extended  use  in  rural 
weeklies.  Discussing  national  news  and 
problems  it  sees  both  trees  and  forest. 
Free  Trial.  Walter  Johnson,  Heaths- 
ville,  Virginia. 


NEW5PAPM  IBBVIQB 

CARTOONS  DRAWN  TO  ORDER 
Advertising,  Editorial,  Strips,  Etc.,  in 
all  sisee.  Box  380$,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


QUICK  SURE  WAT  TO 
MOKE  WANT  AO  PROFT8I 


Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  muntb's  issue  brinn  yon  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-ou -sight  campaigns, 
promotional  aids  Personalised  counsel 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  tool  Write  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  Yon  More  Money. 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower,  Miami,  80,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


.V.DVERTI81NQ — prefer  experienced, 
reliable  young  man  with  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality ;  uo  high  pressure  methods; 
good  working  conditions;  12,000  cir¬ 
culation;  permanent  position  to  right 
party.  Write  giving  age,  education,  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  e.\pected  to  start,  etc., 
to  J.  £.  Campbell,  Argus-Press. 
Owosso,  Michigan. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Pennsyl¬ 
vania  county-seat  daily.  Clean  friendly 
little  city.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
young  man  with  sonie  advertising 
sales  and  layout  experience  who  wants 
to  get  rounded  background  on  small 
daily  publishing.  Starting  salary  $50 
$60.  Stronft  potential.  Box  2080,  Edi 
tor  A  Publisher. 


.ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted 
for  suburban  Chieago  weekly  chain. 
Exceptional  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  man  capable  of  handling  depart¬ 
ment  and  doing  promotional  work  for 
circulation,  etc.  Give  experience,  age, 
salary  requirements.  Box  2041,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  -  BUSINESS  MANA¬ 
GER  for  new  daily  in  Western  city  of 
40,000.  Must  be  experienced.  Take 
complete  charge  of  advertising  and 
business  operation.  Splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  one  of  nation  ^s  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  cities.  Write  immediately  pving 
full  particulars.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  MS9,  Editor  A  Pliblisher. 


HELP  WANTEI^ADERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  For 
fast  growing  Florida  Gulf  Port  city. 
Young  man  with  minimum  of  two 
years  experience  in  display  advertis- 
ini-  who  can  sell,  make  layouts  and 
write  copy.  Must  be  dependable  and 
have  good  background.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  a  large  newspaper  organi¬ 
sation  for  one  desiring  a  permanent 
connection.  Give  full  details  with  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  W.  B.  Bracewell,  Pana¬ 
ma  City  News-Herald,  Panama  City, 
Florida. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  north 
Jersey  daily.  Fine  opportunity.  Give 
age,  experience,  salary  expected  and 
send  references.  Box  2820,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED — we  need  someone  to 
develop  our  Classified  Department. 
Prefer  younger  person  seeking  better 
opportunity.  Virgin  territory.  Leader 
Call,  Laurel.  Mississippi. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MAN  with 
sales  and  layout  ability.  Salary  and 
bonus.  Outstanding  newspaper  in  city 
of  30,000.  Write  fully,  Wausau,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Record  Herald. 


LEADING  National  Food  Trade  Pub¬ 
lication  with  headquarters  in  Chi¬ 
cago  is  looking  for  a  young  man  with 
experience  in  the  food  field  for  posi¬ 
tion  of  advertising  manager.  This  is  a 
fine  opportunity  for  a  man  who  likes 
to  sell  and  who  wants  to  be  his  own 
boss.  Please  give  full  particulars,  in¬ 
cluding  age,  experience  and  salary 
reouirementa.  Box  2058,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEW  JERSEY'S  fastest  growing 
weekly  has  an  immediate  opening  for 
a  classified  manager.  Must  oe  experi¬ 
enced  and  aggressive.  Without  active 
supervision  paper  now  carries  over  a 
page.  Permanent.  Unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Full  details  please  to  M.  S., 
Summit  Herald,  Summit,  New  Jersey. 


PERMANENT  positien  on  Connecticut 
newspaper  display  staff  for  young  man, 
single,  36  to  20  years  old.  We  are 
willing  to  accept  man  of  limited  lay¬ 


out  experience  providing  he  has  na¬ 
tural  selling  ability.  A  real  opportun¬ 
ity  to  learn  and  advance  with  present 
competent  advertising  staff.  Box 
2088,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPECIAL  EDITION  OPPORTUNITY 
for  organisation,  crew  or  experienced 
individuals.  National  and  local  ac¬ 
counts  to  be  assigned.  Gigantic  Har¬ 
lem  Baby  Popularity  Contest  SOM 
supplement.  Straight  percentage.  Rnsh 
details.  Edw.  G.  Adams,  New  York 
Age,  230  W.  135  St..  New  York  City. 


WANTED  EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY 
advertising  salesman  with  southern 
background.  Must  be  tops  in  copy  and 
layout  as  well.  Handle  key  accounts. 
Contact  E.  A.  Schafer,  Meridian,  Miss., 
Star  vis  letter  at  once. 


WANTED  young  man  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  to  become  class,  advertising 
manager.  16,500  daily.  Permanent. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Give 
full  particulars  re  education  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Union-Bulletin,  Walla  Walla, 
Washington. 


WANTED:  CLASSIFIED  ADVER¬ 

TISING  manager-solicitor.  Eagle,  But¬ 
ler,  Pennsylvania. 


YOUNG  LADY  with  layout  and  sales 
ability  wanted  for  Display  department. 
Prefer  one  with  flair  for  writing  copy 
for  Shoppers'  Column.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  references.  Leader-Call, 
Laurel,  Mississippi. 


HELP  WANTED— EEDiTORIAL 


CAN  YOU  WRITE— SELL! 

Can  you  write  good  editorial  copy  and 
sell  advertising)  If  so,  we  have  several 
exclusive  territories  open  for  leading 
Southern  Business  Papers.  Must  have 
car  and  be  willing  to  travel.  Good 
pay  for  right  man.  Write  Box  2071, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Connecticut  daily  has  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  copy  editor  and  desk  man. 
Permanent  position.  Good  salary. 
Write  full  details  including  salary  de¬ 
sired  to  Box  2924,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  weekly  newspaper  in 
Newark.  Will  consider  Journalist 
graduate  or  OI  for  on  job  training. 
Real  opportunity.  Write  Box  2904, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newsman  needed  for 
combination  county  news-farm  page. 
State  qualifications.  Managing  Edi- 
tor,  Merced  Sun-Star.  Merced,  Calif. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  for 
small  daily  in  western  Virginia.  Col¬ 
lege  man.  Permanent.  Write  fully. 
Box  2950,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HOUSE  ORGAN  editor  needed  to  take 
charge  of  bi-weekly  edition  of  plant 
paper.  Prefer  man  with  journalism 
degree  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
five  and  thirty-five.  Plant  located  in 
Chicago  area.  Electro-Motive  Division, 
General  Motors  Corp.,  55th  and  La 
Grange  Road.  La  Grange,  Ill. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  Wanted  by  af 
ternoon  daily  in  City  of  10,000  within 
100  miles  of  Chicago.  Must  be  able  to 
organise  for  local  coverage.  Ability 
and  willingness  counts  as  much  as  ex¬ 
perience.  Write  fully  and  give  refer¬ 
ences.  Start  at  $80.00  week.  Box 
2926,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  experience  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  fill  in  on  copy  desk  wanted  by 
morning  paper  in  city  of  120,000 
within  150  miles  of  New  York.  Reply 
Box  2989,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REWRITE  MAN  for  midwest  daily 
with  eight  to  ten  years'  experience  on 
daily  papers  of  50,000  circulation  or 
more.  Box  2075,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOUTHERNERS  PLEASE  NOTE 
If  you  have  had  considerabie  business 
paper  experience,  know  how  to  write, 
edit,  paste-up,  dummy,  handle  complete 
magasine  to  printer  and  have  the 
"know  how"  to  sell  an  ad  or  two 
when  called  on  to  do  so — then  you  are 
our  man.  Position  open — Associate 
Editorship  on  leading  business  paper 
in  the  South.  Write  Box  2972,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WANTED  CITY  BEAT  REPORTER 
for  only  daily  in  northwestern  Mont¬ 
ana.  Beautiful  city  of  16,000  located 
in  mountains.  Starting  salary  *75  dol¬ 
lars  per  week.  Wire  age,  reference  and 
send  full  particulars  by  air  mail  spe¬ 
cial  delivery.  Daily  Inter  Lake,  K^i- 
spell,  Montana. 


WANTED— PROOFREADER  for  over¬ 
seas  daily.  Five  years'  experience  on 
daily  newspaper  mandatory.  State  full 
experience  and  salary  requirements  in 
original  letter.  Address;  Production, 
THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES,  APO 
175,  c/o  PM,  New  York. 


HELF  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR— Must  have  at  least 
five  years'  experience  as  copy  editor 
on  daily  newspaper  and  be  under  40. 
Evening  and  Sunday  paper,  large  mid¬ 
dle  west  city.  Start  at  $115  week. 
Send  complete  background,  experience 
and  references.  Box  2964,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

COPYREADEK,  experienced,  fast,  able 
to  handle  any  rim  or  makeup  job  on 
live,  expanding,  metropolitan,  midwest 
daily.  Box  2074,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


STEREOTYPE  FOREMAN,  thorough 
ly  experienced,  for  long  established 
New  England  daily  nearing  40,000 
circulation.  Modem  plant  in  every 
detail.  87Vi  hour  week.  Good  scale 
and  working  conditions.  Write  immedi¬ 
ately.  Box  2838,  Editor  A  Publisher 
WORKING  FOREMAN— $84  week 
plus  production -cost-per-page  bonns 
50-year  old  midwest  daily,  10,000 
town.  Permanent.  Management  will 
bark  yon.  Housing.  Box  2912,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  stereo-pressmas. 
Prefer  young  man  who  knows  fundt- 
meiitals,  willing  to  grow  with  weeklg 
circular  plant.  West  Hartford  (Conn.) 
News.  _ 


UEOHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Thoroughly  qualified  all  phases  g 
newspaper  production.  Medium  sissi 
Midwest  daily  now  building  and  eqaip 
ping  new  plant.  Permanent  positioi. 
Top  salary.  Ideal  living  conditioai 
Box  2966,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRINTER  OR  LINOTYPE  operatw. 
Pleasant  permanent  position.  Midwtu 
small  daily.  Housing.  Good  scale.  1 
week  vacation  with  pay.  Box  2911, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


Wanted:  THREE  PRINTERS,  pref» 
ably  members  of  I.T.U.  If  not  mia 
be  men  qualified  who  would  be  m- 
cepted  by  the  local  Chapter.  Reguln 
situation,  5  nights  8  hours  each.  Ban 
rate  $2.05  per  hour.  Other  beneflti 
Address  James  S.  Lyon,  Observn 
Publishing  Company,  Washingtea, 
Pennsylvania. 


HELP  WANTED— 
PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS — Mature,  ener¬ 
getic,  executive  with  both  newspaper 
and  publicity  background  to  carry  ont 
a  complete  public  relations  proRsn 
involving  local  and  national  publicity, 
feature  planting,  pictures,  company 
newspaper,  and  important  personsl 
contacts.  Rural  background  helpfnl. 
Operation  centered  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Pennsylvania,  with  emphasis 
Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg.  Salary 
$5,000,  with  career  opportunity.  State 
qualifications  and  character  references 
in  letter.  Box  2993,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED—SALESMEN 


SALESMAN 

Newspaper  inks,  gr^hic  arts  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Well  -  established 
company.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and 
Southern  Jersey  territory.  Salary  and 
commission.  Replies  confidential.  Onr 
employes  know  of  this  advertisement. 
Box  2932,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LITER  ART  AGENa  SERYMl 

NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY,  An¬ 
cles,  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marksted. 
Bertha  Klansner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIENCE  since 
1920  in  all  3  departments.  Have  ex¬ 
cellent  record  in  circulation  sales  man¬ 
aging  and  promotion  against  tough 
competition.  Now  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  on  D  A  S  in  ^-million  mw- 
ket;  it's  a  good  job  but  a  dead-end. 
In  no  burry,  but  I  want  a  spot  with 
higher  ceiling;  sixe  of  town  immater¬ 
ial.  Have  good  education,  $ood  appear¬ 
ance,  goou  personality,  poise;  healthy, 
alert,  vigorous,  informed.  Age  3!. 
married;  now  in  middle  west,  free  to 
go  anywhere.  Box  2900,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Msher.  _ 


EDITORIAL  executive  with  outstand¬ 
ing  record  pins  extensive  back$roand 
in  personnel,  labor  and  industrial  re¬ 
lations  in  mid-west  and  southwnt 
seeks  a  wider  opportunity.  Will  make 
initial  investment  up  to  $10,000  if  de¬ 
sired.  Salary  open.  Box  2841,  Editor 
A  Publisher 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  and  cap 
able  newspaper  accountant  desires  po¬ 
sition  in  south  or  west.  Under  4a 
College  Graduate.  Box  2952,  Editor  ■ 
Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
_ ADVERTISING _ 

DISPLAY  8ALF,SMAN— 14  years'  ^ 
perience;  age  37;  married;  capable; 
ambitions;  $70-$80.  Box  2086,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 
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Here  i*  *  young  man  with  10  yeara’ 
experience  in  retail  adyertising  on 
jecond  paper  with  circulation  of  40,- 
000  tailing  agaiuat  keen  competition. 
He  'kM  bandied  paper  makeup,  art 
departnant,  acting  aaeiatant  manager. 
Over  a  year  ago  he  accepted  poaition 
u  ^Tartiaing  manager  of  retail  chain 
ilore  greap  operating  10  unite.  Now 
handling  over  $30,000  yearly  newapa- 
per  advertieing  budget.  Producing 
ladio  copy,  tales  letters,  direct  mail. 

Knows  advertising  both  as  a  space 

taletnisn  and  space  buyer.  He  knows 
the  merchant’s  problems  and  ran  talk 
hit  language.  His  income  in  1943  was 
over  |6fp0U.  He  is  married  and  has  a 
family.  Particularly  interested  in  news¬ 
papers  in  Pennsylvania  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  itstes.  Will  consider  good  offer 
oliewhere.  You  can't  lose  anything 
by  answering  this  ad.  .  .  you  may 
secure  the  executive  you  NEED.  Write 
Box  2937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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advertising  manager— twenty 

yeart'  experience  selling,  handling 
ealeemen:  2yi  years’  metropolitan 
daily.  College  graduate.  Excellent  ref- 
ermces.  Want  job  with  future,  look¬ 
ing  toward  purchase  of  interest  in  or 
au  of  solid  type  weekly  or  smaller 
city  daily.  Eugene  F.  Corbin,  1416 
43rd  St.  Sacramento,  California. 


CLASSIFIED  Manager,  excellent  re¬ 
cord,  wide  experience.  Seeks  change. 
Sotnd  builder,  organiser,  promoter 
wke  serves  best  interests  of  publisher, 
adrertisers  and  readers.  Medium  oi 
large  newspaper  anywhere.  Salary  not 
flnt  objective.  Unlimited  references. 
Communications  confldential.  Box 
2M3,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  desires  job  with  ^od  newspaper 
in  louth  or  far  w^st,  layout,  copy 
writer  with  IS  years'  experience,  sober 
and  ran  furnish  reference.  Write  P. 
0.  Box  64,  Warren,  Ohio. 


MR.  PUBLISHER: 

Lot  me  increase  your  profits  with  a 
well  balanced  classified  advertising 
section.  Young,  aggressive  classified 
sdrortising  manager  desires  position 
on  progressive  daily.  Excellent  record 
on  email  daily.  Married,  sober,  hard 
worker.  Salary,  bonus.  Prefer  West 
Gout.  Box  2851,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ARTISTS _ 

AKTIST,  Advertising  Agency  and  Pro¬ 
motion  experience,  flair  for  sophisti¬ 
cated  Cartoon  spots.  Seeks  position 
that  requires  the  use  of  my  creative 
talents.  Ability  to  do  complete  job 
vieul  to  finish.  Box  2949,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


-ABLE  AND  AGGRESSIVE  assistant 
circulation  manager  experience  all 
phsaes,  morning,  evening,  Sunday.  Ex 
cellent  record  on  papers  5,000  to  40,- 
000.  Capable,  dependable,  will  come 
well  recommendeil.  Prefers  southeast. 
Available  30  days,  full  details  first 
letter.  Box  2947,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBU8HER: 
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Are  you  suffering  from  circula¬ 
tion  pains  t  Here  is  one  cure  that 
will  work. 

This  man  is  36,  married  and  has 
spent  19  years  in  circulation 
work.  Starting  in  the  mail  room, 
then  to  district' manager,  to  su¬ 
pervisor  and  to  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Familiar  with  all  types  and 
phases  of  circulation.  Good  pro¬ 
moter. 

Csre  to  try  this  cure!  Write  Box 
2973,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


able; 

ditor 


tod  LL  LIKE  this  circmlstion  e 
ecative.  In  50’ i,  experienced,  capabi 
dependable.  Dnnanally  good  recoi 
?*  ljutwaae  and  tound  operation.  Bi 
*337,  Editor  A  Publiiher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCUUTION 


ATTENTION  OAUFORNIA 
PUBLISHERS 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  boy 
carrier  circulation  department  1 

1  am  convinced  you  will  ba 
forced  to  adopt  an  adult  carrier  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  next  few  years. 

Give  me  a  few  minutes  of  jrow 
time,  and  1  am  sure  I  can  convince 
you  too. 

I  am  capable  of  installing  and 
heading  an  organization,  to  give  you 
headache-free  circulation. 

I  am  now  and  have  been  for  the 
last  12  years  an  agent  on  a  southern 
California  daily,  experienced  on  an 
adult  system,  prior  to  that.  41  years 
old — married  with  family.  Reply  to 
Box  2984,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  Manager,  daily  60M 
— 10  years.  Additional  15  years  Cir¬ 
culation  Promotion  experience.  Would 
like  to  connect  with  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  large  daily,  or  direct  cir¬ 
culation  of  smaller  publication.  Box 
2951,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITDATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

A  CUB  poaition  sought  by  veteran, 
single.  Harvard  ’48,  on  small  or  medi- 
um-sised  daily  anywhere.  Training  in 
English,  finance,  small  experience  on 
daily.  Ambitious,  not  afraid  of  work. 

Box  2987,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

A  FEBRUARY  college  graduate,  Yale, 
starting  newspaper  career.  Veteran, 
strong  experience  weekly,  daily  and 
•ports  publicity,  seeks  sports  writing 
Job  east  or  midwest.  Box  2822,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

ABLE  sports,  news  writer  seeks  job  in 
midwest,  5  years’  experience.  Box 

2946.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ALERT  college  sports  editor — seeks 
writing  position  of  any  kind,  anywhere 
— knowledge  of  heads,  rewrite,  etc. — 
available  immediately.  Box  2969,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

AVAILABLE  NOW — Young  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  who  desires  reporting 
or  rewrite  job  with  newspaper  or  mag¬ 
azine.  Some  free  lance  experience. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Salary  secondary. 

Box  2963,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AVAILABLE  Sept.  1;  editor,  30,  pro¬ 
gressive  Ohio  weekly;  college  gradu¬ 
ate;  will  consider  advertising  or  pnb- 
Mcity ;  best  references.  Box  2955,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 


AVAILABLE 

Two  weeks’  notice.  Seeking  better 
working  conditions  as  managing,  news 
or  city  editor.  Qualified  to  become  edi¬ 
tor’s  assistant.  20  years  with  35-40M 
paper.  Box  2935,  tfditor  A  Publieher. 
BROWN  Graduate  (Engliab)  aeeka 
position  general  reporting,  sports.  Go 
anywhere.  Salary  secondary.  School 
experience.  Box  2927,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

CAPABLE  Managing  Editor  seeki  po¬ 
aition  with  progressive  Midweet  me¬ 
dium  file  dail^;  experienced  in  all 
phasea,  good  mixer  and  knows  news¬ 
room  direction.  Box  2919,  Editor  A 

Publieher. _ 

EDITOR,  10  years’  experience  trade 
journalism,  magsiine  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper  production,  public  relations. 
Fluent  writer  features,  editorials,  and 
ad  copy.  Excellent  organiser  and  plan¬ 
ner.  34.  Veteran.  Go  anywhere.  Box 

214,  Michigan  City,  Indiana. _ _ 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 
Yonng  woman  wants  absorbing  job  in 
any  medium.  Comprehensive  news 
background  includes  political-econom¬ 
ic  subjects,  national  and  state  lei^is- 
lation,  features,  top  general  reporting 
assignments.  Columbia  graduate.  Box 

2979,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL,  production  assistant, 
proofreading,  copy-styling,  revisioni, 
rewrites,  experienced;  college;  seeks 
interesting  job.  Box  2968,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


EDITOR,  leading  wire  service,  seeks 
Job  as  telegraph  editor,  city  editor,  re- 
p^orter  on  medium  sited  newspaper. 
Forty-one,  18  yesra’  experience,  col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
2867,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  of  college  paper  serving 
80,000  leeka  general  reporting,  news 
or  sports;  gradnate  in  June  with 
B.S.J.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  2784, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EDITOR-Editorial  Writer.  Washing¬ 
ton,  European  experience.  A  good  cap¬ 
tain  or  teammate  for  somebody  want¬ 
ing  the  best.  Send  for  this  man’s  out¬ 
standing  record.  Box  2953,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


EMPLOYED  all-round  newsman  seek¬ 
ing  wider  field.  Missouri  University 
graduate,  28,  married,  veteran,  in 
third  year  as  weekly  editor-publisher. 
Very  ambitious  and  availalde.  Box 
2957,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EX-SERVIOEMAN,  24,  just  graduated 
from  Harvard  Magna  Cum  Lande 
wants  job  as  reporter.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Some  writing  experience.  Nich¬ 
olas  King,  251  East  elat  St.,  New 
York  City. _ 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTSWRITER, 
young,  single,  seeks  position.  Write 

Box  2804,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FACILE  writer-editor.  Oxford  gradn¬ 
ate,  early  thirties.  Excellent  magssine, 
public  relationa  and  book  experience 
in  London  and  New  York.  Skilled  re¬ 
write  and  picture  stories.  Direct  ac¬ 
cess  to  grapevine  publishing  intelli¬ 
gence  in  England.  Available  here  or 
abroad.  Box  '2868,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
FORMER  reporter,  indnatrial  city 
daily.  Left  for  industry  publicity.  De¬ 
sires  return  to  small  or  medium  daily 
Married,  24,  college  graduate.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Answer  all  inquiries.  Box  2982 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

XF  YOU  want  a  good,  fast  copyreader- 
makeup  man  capable  handling  wire, 
here  he  it.  I  am  26,  married  with 
six  years  top  metropolitan  experience 
and  a  desire  to  stay  put.  Box  2840, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


JOURNALISM  Graduate,  New  York 
University,  sports  and  feature  train¬ 
ing.  Available  for  general  reporting 
now.  Will  go  anywhere.  Ned  Schnnr- 
man,  646  Argyle  Road,  Brooklyn  80, 
New  York. _ 


LEAVING  for  France  in  July  to  re¬ 
main  indefinitely.  Desire  editorial  or 
secretarial  work  in  foreign  office  of 
American  firm.  Will  pay  own  fare. 
Magaiine  staff-writing,  college  grad., 
fiuent  French.  Excellent  references. 

Box  2837,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NORTHWESTERN  journaliem  grad¬ 
uate  student  seeks  summer  position. 
Editor  college  publications.  Also  out¬ 
side  experience.  Prefers  New  York 
area,  but  will  work  anywhere.  Harvey 
Slovik.  1838  Chicago  Avenne,  Evans- 

ton,  Illinois. _ 

RECENT  coIIeKe  graduate,  veteran, 
B.S.  English  Major  se'iks  poaition  as 
reporter,  small  or  medium  daily.  7 
years’  experience  school  pnblicatlons. 
Prefer  East.  Box  2836,  Editor  A  Fnb- 

lieher. _ 

REPORTER-photogrspher  with  solid 
experience  on  large  mid-western  daily, 
now  editor,  weekly.  Desire  return  to 
daily.  30.  married,  available  at  once. 

Box  505,  Gresham.  Oregon. _ 

REPORTER-rewrite  man  seeks  spot  on 
metropolitan  daily.  Top  experience 
New  York  City.  Ex-«raalltown  city 
editor.  Excellent  references.  29, 
single.  Box  2983,  Editor  A  Publisher 

REPORTER.PHOTO 

Two  years  small  dailies  combination 
reporter-photographer.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Go  anywhere.  Have  own 
camera.  References.  Box  2985,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. _ 

REPORTER-Deskman :  weekly  trade 
paper  Editor;  3  years’  experience, 
seeks  job  with  daily  paper;  college 
graduate,  26,  veteran.  Write:  Herbert 
Meyer,  2755  Oreston  Ave.,  Bronx. 
New  York; _ 


REPORTER  doing  general  news  and 
sports  on  small  daily  desires  change. 
References.  Jonmalitm  graduate.  25. 
Single.  Box  2'79'7,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

REPORTER,  8  years’  experience — 
leg  man,  photographer,  feature  writer 
on  metropolitan  daily;  editor,  small 
town  weekly.  Box  2792,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
liiber. 


RURAL  EDITOR-Pnblisher,  journal¬ 
ism  professor,  government  administra¬ 
tor,  45,  family,  would  consider  editor¬ 
ship  of  small  daily.  Present  salary 
$8,600.  Box  2793,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 


STREET-deak  man  wants  permanent 
day  job  Florida  or  Oalifornia.  Box 
I  2948,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

SPORTS  WRITER,  topnotch  corres* 
pondence  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
within  250  miles  New  KorkJlity.  Box 

2978,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

SPORTS  STAFF  position  on  medium 
or  large  daily  in  East  or  Mid-West 
sought  by  able  young  newsman  with 
degree.  AJl-around  experience  in  news¬ 
rooms  of  two  small  dailies.  Single, 
car,  25.  Box  2865,  Editor  »  Publisher. 
TEN  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  newspa- 

Seriag,  wire  service,  public  relations, 
iissouri  gradnate  wants  stable  week¬ 
ly  or  small  daily  editorship  in  Waat 
where  publisher  intent  on  producing 
forthright,  constmetiva  newspaper.  In¬ 
terested  only  in  situation  where  edi¬ 
torial  honesty  and  three  children  can 
grow,  thrive.  Box  2814,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WANTED— (Sports  Editorship  in  East. 
Have  had  25  years  on  New  York  City 
papers.  Box  2894,  Editor  A  Pnbllaher. 

Weekly  managing  editor,  editorisli, 
feature!;  wire;  string  direction;  art 
editing;  makeup;  knows  clreulation, 
ad  problems ;  northeast ;  state  salary, 
staff  set-up.  Box  2848,  Editor  A  PnV 

Usher. _ 

WEST  COAST  publicity  man,  26^ 
seeking  new  position  about  May  1. 
Political,  fund-raising,  trade  associa¬ 
tion  experience.  Box  2945,  Editor  A 

Publiaher. _ 

WOMAN  RSPORTER-REWRITER  for 
daily  or  reporter-editor  for  weekly. 
Turn  out  accurate,  readable  copy.  Now 
in  West.  Box  2844,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

iither. _ 

WRITER,  girl,  28,  wants  womaa’a 
page,  feature,  trade  paper  or  publicity 
work.  Experience  airline  publieUy, 
wire  aervice,  assignments  nsUenal 
magaiine.  Jonmalitm  degree.  Box 

2907,  Editor  A  Pnbiisher. _ 

YOUNG  woman  reporter  with  year’s 
experience  on  metropolitan  daily  and 
political  science  M.A.  degree  seeks 
challenging  opportunity.  Phi  Bets  Kap¬ 
pa  with  enthusiasm.  Box  2954,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WAirm— 

MEOIANICAL 


FOREMAN — Makeup  leeki  situation 
with  daily  newspaper.  Several  years’ 
experience;  Best  references.  Fast. 
Member  ITU.  Address  Box  2903,  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ _ 

FOREMAN  OR  SUPERINTENDENT 
— Daily  or  morning,  evening  and  Sun 
day  experience.  Capable  makeup,  oper 
ator,  machinist,  or  ads.  Present  em 
ployed  but  free  on  short  notice.  Mar 
ried,  middle  age,  dependable.  S.  Sing- 
ley,  373  Myrtle  Ave.,  Bridgeport. 

Connecticut. _ _ 

PRESSROOM  Foreman  thoroughly 
qualified,  capable  in  handling  help  ex¬ 
perienced  on  Hoe,  Goss  and  Tnbnisr 
preaaea.  References,  married,  depend- 
ahie.  Box  2796.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

THREE  years  school  of  jonrnalism, 
two  years  photo-engraving,  (malified  to 
operate  one  man  plant  and  build  pho¬ 
to-engraving  department.  Box  2970. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTEO- 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS 

NEWiS  Photographer  34  years  old.  13 
years  on  Hearat  tabloid  dnUy- 
liqnor,  best  of  reference!.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Can  qualify  as  chief  photogra¬ 
pher.  Box  2920,  Editor  A  nblianer. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  10  years 
with  metropolitan,  suburban  dailies  in 
black  and  white,  and  color  work.  Ex¬ 
perienced  as  chief,  capable  of  setting 
np  and  operating  photo  department. 
Mid -West  or  western  section  prefer¬ 
red.  Married,  with  family  and  ear. 
Now  employed,  best  references.  Box 
2763.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBUOITY,  Public  Relations;  24, 
single,  newspaper  experience,  person¬ 
ality,  intelligence,  good  appearance, 
excellent  recommendations,  opportunity 
primary,  will  travel,  car.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  2976,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


QUALIFIED  publicity  assistant  for 
useful  pnblic  organisation.  8  jnsys 
news,  publicity  experience.  Box  2977, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


IT  SEEMS  to  us  that  President 

Truman  might  be  accused  of 
"dirty  pool”  in  his  cracks  this 
week  about  “troublemakers” 
and  “many  newspapers.” 

Of  course,  newspapers  are 
good  and  sturdy  targets  when¬ 
ever  blame  for  something  must 
be  placed  somewhere.  President 
Roosevelt  found  that  out.  New 
York’s  late  Mayor  LaGuardia 
developed  the  technique  to  a 
fine  point.  The  honeymoon  of 
Truman’s  press-Presidential  re¬ 
lations.  noted  during  his  first 
year  in  office,  has  been  over 
some  time.  He  is  getting  more 
and  more  quick  to  accuse  “news¬ 
papers,”  any  or  all  or  some 
newspapers,  for  various  alleged 
faults,  failings,  etc. 

In  his  speech  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Mayors  in  Washington 
Monday  night  the  President 
foresaw  enactment  of  a  great 
deal  of  legislation  this  year  for 
the  good  of  the  people.  Then  he 
said: 

“Incidentally,  I  have  been 
much  interested  in  the  attempts 
of  the  usual  troublemakers  to 
make  it  appear  that  there  is  bad 
feeling  between  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  seems  that 
whenever  I  make  a  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  Congress,  many 
newspapers  and  columnists  set 
up  a  howl  about  the  President 
trying  to  dictate  to  the  Con¬ 
gress.  And  then  if  the  Congress 
makes  any  decision  that  varies 
at  all  from  my  recommenda¬ 
tions,  these  same  troublemakers 
start  a  gleeful  chorus  about  how 
the  Congress  has  thrown  the 
whole  Democratic  program  over¬ 
board.” 

Here  is  a  skillful  use  of  words 
to  smear  by  implication.  Not 
only  are  newspapers,  “many 
newspapers  and  columnists,” 
characterized  as  troublemakers 
but  they  are  called  “the  usual 
troublemakers.” 

In  other  words,  “many  news¬ 
papers  and  columnists  are  usual¬ 
ly  troublemakers.”  For  whom, 
and  for  what?  No  explanation, 
except  that  they  point  out  when 
the  President  sends  messages  up 
to  the  Capitol  and  when  parts 
of  his  program  meet  delay  or 
defeat. 

Okay!  So  it’s  been  “open  sea¬ 
son”  on  newspapers  for  more 
than  10  years  now.  It’s  the 
popular  thing  to  do.  It’s  bound 
to  get  a  laugh  at  any  public 
gathering.  That’s  no  reason  for 
the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  smear  an  entire  press 
as  “troublemakers”  when  the 
vast  majority  of  the  newspapers 
and  the  men  on  them  are  mere¬ 
ly  trying  to  tell  the  public  what 
is  going  on  in  Washington.  It’s  a 
difficult  enough  job  to  do  with¬ 
out  the  President  throwing  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way,  casting  asper¬ 
sions  on  the  integrity  and  re¬ 
liability  of  all  the  press,  good 
and  bad. 

Maybe  there  are  some  col¬ 
umnists  and  some  papers  that 
join  in  “gleeful  chorus,”  as  the 
President  claims.  But  the  pub¬ 


lic  is  left  to  guess — “he  must 
mean  this  one,  or  that  one” — 
’’maybe  he  means  all  of  them.” 

Let’s  have  chapter  and  verse, 
Mr.  President,  when  you  have 
complaints  of  this  kind  that  are 
legitimate. 

Or,  lets  have  some  of  this 
other  stuff  you  referred  to  in 
your  speech  to  the  Mayor’s  Con¬ 
ference  when  you  said: 

“Tn  this  country  democracy  is 
not  just  a  slogan — nor  is  it  a 
propaganda  smokescreen.  It  is 
a  practice,  a  way  of  doing 
things.  It  is  a  method  of  ad¬ 
justing  the  differences  that  arise 
between  people  in  their  daily 
lives  in  accordance  with  the 
principies  of  mutual  tolerance 
and  brotherly  love.” 

*  *  • 

J.  HOWARD  McGrath,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  also  got  into 
the  act  this  week  on  the  “smear 
the  press”  basis.  It  seems  that 
no  matter  what  anyone  says 
about  newspapers,  no  matter 
how  derogatory  it  may  be,  or 
how  unwarranted,  it  always  gets 
into  print  in  the  very  newspa¬ 
pers  that  are  being  lambasted. 

And  in  spite  of  that  fact,  few 
people  give  their  newspapers 
credit  for  trying  to  do  an  im¬ 
partial  job  of  news  reporting. 

McGrath’s  complaint,  issued 
in  a  statement,  was  that  news¬ 
papers  had  “played  down”  what 
he  called  the  “shocking”  testi¬ 
mony  that  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  had  paid  the 
salary  of  a  lawyer  who  drafted 
the  House  version  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  in  1947.  Of  coyrse, 
McGrath’s  blast  was  politically 
timely  as  it  referred  four  times 
in  seven  paragraphs  to  the  “anti¬ 
labor”  bill,  and  the  Democrat’s 
version  of  the  new  labor  bill 
will  soon  hit  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

There  would  seem  to  be  some 
room  for  debate  as  to  whether 
this  testimony  was  “shocking” 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
not  been  uncommon  for  outside 
organizations  to  prepare  and 
present  proposed  legislation  to 
Congress  through  a  Senator  or  a 
Congressman.  Also,  there  is 
some  question  on  whether  Mc¬ 
Grath  is  a  competent  judge  of 
what  should  be  “played  down” 
or  “played  up”  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Certainly,  the  newspapers  have 
not  been  timid  since  enactment 
of  the  T-H  Act  in  reporting  the 
charges  of  various  labor  leaders 
that  the  bill  was  written  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers.  So  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  why  any  newspaper 
would  “play  down”  the  latest 
revelation. 

*  *  • 

ON  THE  other  hand,  it  seems  to 

us  that  newspapers  and  col¬ 
umnists  have  contributed  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  reader-confusion  and  mis¬ 
information  in  reporting  the  la¬ 
test  filibuster  in  the  Senate. 

Most  of  them  have  pointed  out 
the  split  in  the  Republican  Party 
with  some  members  joining  the 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

April  1-2  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
annual  mechanical  confer¬ 
ence  jointly  with  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Press  Assn.,  Penn-Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

April  2-3 — Missouri  Circu¬ 
lation  Clinic,  Columbia. 

-April  4-6 — New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
meeting,  DeWitt  Clinton  Ho¬ 
tel,  Albany. 

April  6-8  —  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  meeting,  Green¬ 
brier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va. 

April  8-9  —  North  Dakota 
Press  Assn,,  convention, 
Clarence  Parker,  Hotel  Mi¬ 
not,  N.  D. 

April  8  —  Advertising 
Women  of  New  York,  din¬ 
ner-dance,  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York. 

April  10 — Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.,  annual  circulation 
meeting,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City. 

April  11 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  35th  anniver- 
s  a  r  y  luncheon.  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

April  20-22  —  Na  tional 
Newspaper  Promotion  Assn., 
19th  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Roosevelt.  New  York  City. 

April  21-23 — American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
meeting,  Statler  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C. 

April  22-24 — National  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  spring  meeting, 
Statler  Hotel.  New  York. 

April  24 — Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.,  News  Clinic.  Biltmore 
Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

.April  25 — Associated  Press, 
meeting,  Waldorf  -  Astoria, 
New  York  City. 

April  25-28  —  ANPA  con¬ 
vention,  Waldorf  -  Astoria. 
New  York  City. 

Southern  Senators  in  the  fight. 
But  the  references  have  always 
been  just  that  way:  Republicans 
and  Southern  Senators.  Very 
few  columnists  or  newspapers 
have  shown  there  is  a  split  also 
in  the  Democratic  Party — they 
rarely,  if  ever,  refer  to  South¬ 
ern  Democrats.  In  other  words, 
the  impression  is  given  in  a  good 
many  stories  that  the  Republi¬ 
cans  and  some  third  group 
known  as  Southerners  have 
ganged  up  against  a  solid  block 
of  Democrats.  Instead,  groups 
from  both  parties  are  on  both 
sides. 

That  oversight  on  the  part  of 
newspapermen  would  tend  to 
disprove  somewhat  McGrath’s 
charge  that  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  is  on  a  “sacred 
cow”  list. 

As  for  his  other  charge  that 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Ls  another 
“sacred  cow”  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  majority  of  newspapers 
have  spoken  editorially  in  favor 
of  retaining  most  of  that  bill 
with  slight  amendments.  But, 
from  what  we  have  seen,  the 
news  coverage  of  the  House 
hearings  on  the  proposed  labor 
legislation  has  given  just  about 
the  same  space  and  treatment 
to  those  who  want  to  keep  T-H 
as  it  did  to  those  who  called  it 
anti-labor  and  want  it  thrown 
out. 


Hearst  Seeks 
Injunction  on 
Sunday  P-G 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Hearst  P^k. 
lishing  Co.  has  filed  an  injujc- 
tion  suit  in  an  effort  to  prev®' 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazee, 
from  using  that  title  for  its  n*» 
Sunday  edition  which  will  mak; 
its  debut,  March  27. 

The  suit  also  asks  that  tlx 
Post-Gazette  account  for  agg 
pay  to  the  Sun-Telegraph,  Ioq; 
Hearst  newspaper,  any  projj 
it  may  make  through  public 
tion  of  the  Sunday  Post-Gazete 
and  to  pay  to  the  Sun-Telegrajc 
any  damages  the  Sun-Telegrapc 
may  suffer  as  a  result  of  tlx 
entry  of  the  Post-Gazette  inx 
the  Sunday  field. 

The  Post-Gazette  will  bi 
given  30  days  in  which  to  a: 
swer  charges  by  the  Sun-Telx 
graph  that  it  has  exclusive  rigk 
to  the  name  “Post-Gazette”  « 
“Post”  or  “Gazette”  on  Sunda; 
by  an  agreement  report^ 
made  by  the  late  Paul  Blocl 
Sr.,  and  William  Randoljx 
Hearst  in  1927. 

3  in  Sunday  Field 
The  newspaper  situation  ha 
been  seething  ever  since  Wi¬ 
liam  Block,  Post-Gazette  n 
publisher,  announced  its  ec 
trance  into  the  Sunday  field 
Adding  fuel  to  the  fire  was  th 
fact  that  the  Post-Gazette  hai 
secured  the  right  to  publia 
on  Sundays  certain  Chicag 
Tribune-New  York  News  Synd- 
cate  comic  strips — includinj 
Dick  Tracy — which  had  bee 
printed  by  the  Sun-Telegraph 
In  addition  to  the  Sun-Telf 
graph,  the  Pittsburgh  Pret 
( Scripps-Howard )  prints  a  Suif 
day  newspaper. 

Despite  the  legal  action,  th 
production  of  the  Sunday  Pos: 
Gazette  proceeded  as  usual 
Advance-printed  color  section: 
were  being  routed  to  dealen 
Mr.  Block  retorted  to  tht 
Sun-Telegraph’s  suit  by  an 
nouncing  that  it  “will  in  no  wa: 
affect  plans”  for  the  new  edi 
tion.  He  contended  the  “Con¬ 
tracts  to  which  the  suit  refer 
have  long  been  inapplicable.” 

Served  at  Breakfast 
The  petition  covered  12  page 
and  an  additional  64  page 
were  devoted  to  the  texts  d 
contracts  involved  in  the  var 
ous  purchases  by  the  late  M; 
Block  and  Mr.  Hearst,  of  tlx 
old  Pittsburgh  Post  and  Sui 
the  Gazette-Times  and  Chror 
icle-Telegraph. 

William  Block  was  servel 
with  the  legal  notice  as  1* 
walked  into  the  ballroom  of  tlx 
William  Penn  Hotel,  where  lx 
was  host  at  a  breakfast  which 
was  part  of  the  launching  prc 
gram  of  the  new  edition. 

The  breakfast  was  attendee 
by  nearly  1,000  persons. 

■ 

Ne'w  Sunday  Edition 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. — The  Gan- 
nett-owned  Binghamton 
plans  to  start  a  Sunday  editi?* 
next  September  “or  sooner,”  'I 
announced  this  week.  The  Binf 
hamton  Sun  discontinued  in 
Sunday  edition  in  April,  1921 
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. . .  NEWS  ADVERTISING  LINAGE  IN¬ 
CREASE  FAR  EXCEEDS  THE  AVERAGE 
FOR  THE  NATION  AS  SHOWN  BY 
MEDIA  RECORDS'  52-CITY  REPORT! 


(Accumulated  tptal  of  1948  over  some  period,  1947) 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


•  (Including  Dept.  Store) 


Increoi 


DEPARTMENT 


Increase 


12.7%  Gain  in  52  C 

m 

